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To this diky the land of Assam contains many races, of widely 
vaj^ing types and at wLdety difiering stages of cultiire, and the 
blood of its people is no doubt a mixture of many di^^erse elements* 
Its beautiful valleys have long been a meeting place of Indian^ 
Tlbeto-Burman and Austric peoples. From about the beginning 
of the Christian Era, and indeed from a much earlier date if we 
are to believe tradition, the land of Kamanipap the valley of the 
Brahmaputra river around Gauhati, was the eastermnost out-post 
of Hindu cultiire^ maintaining a vigorous and independent political 
and social life^ and resisting attacks both from Bengal on the 
west, and from the wilder non-Aryan tribesmen of the hills to the 
north, south and east. At least oncop under the great king 
Bh^skaravarmaii, K^artipa became a decisive factor in the poli¬ 
tics of India as a whole. 

The sources of our knowledge of this period in the history of 
Assam are not as plentiful as might be wished. No doubt the court 
at Pragjyoti^ maintained records of Important events, but these, 
like the records of other Indion kingdoms of the time, have 
vanished, and nothing is left but inscriptions and pasLsing references 
in literature. Nevertheless enough material remains from this 
period to trace the main course of the political history of early 
Assam and to thix>w some light on the social and religious condi¬ 
tions of the age. In his very thorough study of Assam before the 
Ahom invasion Dr* P« C. Choudhury has minutely examined all 
the sources, and has presented his condusipiis with much critical 
acumen. His work is the most detailed and complete study of the 
subject hitherto published, and ^dll long remain the standard 
work on early Assam* Moreover its author thoroughly knows and 
loves his native land, ond is very proud of its traditions; one of 
the most satisfjing features of his book is the devoted affection 
which he displays for his subject, and which will strike an answer¬ 
ing chord in the hearts of aU his compatriotSp and indeed even in 
the hearts of sympathetic readers who do not know Assam. I am 
glad that I have been able to help Dr. Choudhury a little in wnting 
this very valuable study of the early history of the land and 
people of Assam, and am honoured by being permitted to intro* 
duce his work to the world. 


Lofidon^ Martkj 195S- 


A. L. Basham 
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PREFACE 


Hie present pubUcation is the outcome of my persistent and 
laborious work of investigating into the little known past history 
and culture of Assam, which I started in 1942 as a post-graduate 
student of History of the Hindu University, Banaras, Being 
encouraged hy my teacher of Ancient Indian History at the Univer¬ 
sity, Dr. It B. Pandey, I took up Ancient Assam as my special 
paper, and while working on the subject, I could assess the impor¬ 
tance of its study, so far neglected by our Universities and our 
own people, in the national Me of India as a whole, 

I really felt the need of a constructive work on Assam, 
parUcularly of the early period, when I had to teach History of 
Assam to the post-graduate students in History of the University 
of Gauhati in 1949. I began eo'llecting more materials, and with 
&e back-ground thus prepared, I started for London in 1951, to 
join the School of Oriental and African Studies for doing further 
research on the subject of the Histoty of Civilisation of the People 
of Assam from the earliest times to roughly about the end of the 
twelfth century AD. I was fortunate, however, to be able to 
collect more materials in London, Oxford and Cambridge than it 
was possible for me to do in Assam, I completed my period of 
research in 1953, and was awarded the Degree of Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy by tl^ University of London on the said subject. Though 
the publication is the same as the thesis, submitted to the Univer- 
^ty for the Degree, care has been taken to add new informations 
or to omit old ones in the light of up-to-date researches. 

I have tried my best to critically examine every topic on the 
b^is of g^uine evidence to give as far as possible a true picture 
of the land and her people. The varied problems, which a work 
like this involves, have presented me with many difSculties, but 
I shall deem my labour weE paid if I have been able to diow 
^t this little known Slate had a long and continuous history of 
her own and immensely contributed to the variegated texture of 
Indian civilisation. 


Vi PREFACE 

By way of admowledgment, 1 have to mention a few published 
books on. the subject The pioneer work on the early period is 
£oriy History oj KoTiWrupa by the late K. L. Barua, and though 
the book is not based on adequate research on modem lines, his 
contribution is by no means jafiall. Dr. B. Barua’s A Culiuml 
History of Assam I, is no doubt a research work, containing useful 
infonnatioiis on varied topics, he has dealt with, but it appears 
t hat the author has not examined and utilised all the available 
sources to trace the origin and nature of civilisation of the land 
Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharya*s K4maruj» ^dsanavaS where in 
he has edited and published the royal sdsanos of ancient Assam, 
is really a notable contribution. I have utilised with profit the 
informations gathered from the Monographs on Assam tribes and 
articles bearing on their culture, contributed by writers like 
Dr. J. H. Hutton, Mr J. P. Mills, Professor C. V. F. Haimendorf, 
Mr. T. C. Hodson, Mr. P. R. T. Gurdon and others, both Indian and 
European. Useful informations have also been drawn from a few 
research articles, published in journals and periodicals. There are 
a few other works of secondary importance; but none of these 
gives a fairly good and true picture of past Assam. 1 lake this 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude to all the contributors 
to the history and culture of Assam, and crave the pardon of 
those whom 1 have not properly addressed in my references either 
in the text or in the foot-notes. 

1 have a pleasant duty to acknowledge with ttiantfc the 
valuable instructions and advice which Professor C. £L Philips, 
Mr . J. P. Mills and Dr. H. C. Ray were kind enough to give me 
whUe I was working as a research student at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London. 1 am extremely 
grateful to Dr. A. L Basham, now Professor of South Asian 
History at the Institute, under whose supervision and personal 
care I had the opportunity to work on the subject, for the invalu¬ 
able advice and suggestions he gave me so ungrudgingly in wniting 
out the thesis. He has laid me under special obligation for kindly 
writing a short “foreword" to the book. 

1 am grateful indeed to Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Gauhati for kindly moving Government as early 
as 1953-54 for the publication of the book and to the Government 
of Assam for placing the requisite sum of money at the disposal 
of this Department, but for which the book woiuld not have seen 
the of day. Thanks are also due to Sn Hemrath Barman and 
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other memhers of the staff for their assistance in. hringing out the 
book, and to Sri G. Srinivasachari, Proprietor of the G. 5. Press, 
Madras for kindly printing the work with utmost care and as 
speedily as possible. 

At the end, 1 owe an apology to the readers in general for any 
error that may have crept into the volume, and only expect that 
the students of the history of civilisations, for whom the book is 
primarily intended, will it informative and receive incentive 
to do further research on other allied topics. 


Gauhoti, Assam, 
Ifovemberj 1958. 


Phatap Cbansra Chovobuh? 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

L Scope of the Work — nature of treatment s 

The ancient history of Assam^ or the 

names ty which the land was known fromi the -davm of its history, 
is an almost unexplored and iininvestigated fieM of study. The 
scope of our work covers both its political and culture aspects. 
Not to speak of the unwritten period of prehistoric culture^ even 
for the historical one, no proper spade-work has so far been done. 
Our aim, therefore, i$ to find out new facts and reconstruct the 
early history of Assam, based on a genuine* reasonable inter¬ 
pretation. 

It is true that our knowledge of the past is only partial and 
thic is not only because of the paucity of materials and their con¬ 
flicting nature, but is also due to the weakness of the human mind 
in giving proper interpretation to the known facts. Moreover, all 
events in history cannot be explained with reference to cause and 
effect, apparent or real.^ The periodisation in history is another 
defect t^t stands in the way. History is but an eternal process 
and the so-called distinction between prehistory and history is not 
very wide. In fact, a large part of contemporary historyp being 
unwritteui passes either into prehistory and the blank o£ oblivion 
OF "^into the vast body of the subject-matter of archaeological 
science'*.^ History* therefore, must be viewed as covering the 
entire record of the people; because artificial man-made divisions 
of history obscure the fundamental unity of human civllisatiom 
Tbe past is never past^ present is never present and even the so- 
called distinctions between contemporary events and past history 
breaks down in the face of the inability of the human mind to 
hold the fleeting momeah^ That which one calls the present. Is 
already past and can only be reclaimed through the traces it has 

L Jabn Buchim, Tht Cdujol and CorugZ in p. 17* 

£. Hdlmes, HiutdEhscfe flf ATfivrlcan ArckoMrcfiry, Pt I. p- S* 

3, B, Croce, HiirtoryE l£f rhwrv and! Pmcliw, Chap. 1- 
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ieft> It iis apUy rem^ks-d ''Lhe present is the fruit of the 
past and the germ of the future”,® Viewed from this standpomt, 
the ancient history of the civilisation of Assam is to be studied as 
only a chapter in the evolution of the cultural life of the people. 
Moreover, our efforts at tracing the origin of this culture in its 
most part is based on an mterpretation of prehistoric survivals. 
In this task we cannot avoid making inferences and hypotheses for 
a period of which materials are few, and ther^ore, no statement 
relating to the past may be held to be finaL® 

2. Importance and aim of the study of Assam's past history : 

The ancient history of Assam is the history of an andent civi- 
lisatiou evolved through centuries^ in some measure different from 
those of other States of India; its differences were mostly due to 
the complex nature of Assam's political and cultural conditions. 
But, though Assam is, as it were* an anthropological museum with 
varied 5 ocix>-reiigious systems, the coutmuous process of the differ¬ 
ent stages of her history has been closely linked up with India 
on the one side, as on the other with South-east Asia and the 
Pacific world. Assamese culture or cultures are but the sum- 
total of the primitive and the advanced, contributed both by Aryan 
and non-Aryan elements. The history of India as a whole would 
remain incompiete without a thorough understanding of the origin 
and development of the civUisation of this State, Beginning with 
the prehistoric period, the land has been exposed to invasions from 
all directions; but with the dawn of history her Unks became closer, 
both politically and culturally with the rest of India. In fact, the 
ancient history of Assam really unfolded itself with the coming 
of the Aryans, beginning with the period of the Brahmai^ and 
the Epics. Except for stray references to the colonisalion of 
Southeast Asia from Assam, it is yet to be proved that Pragjyo- 
ti $4 had effective political relations with Burma and other regions 
in South-east Asia at an early period; cultural links with these 
regioDSt however# cannot be dpubtedL But no attempt has so far 
been made to ^ow the real connection between Assam and the 
rest of India on the one band and with South-east Asia on the 

4 A, Johnson, 77;? Htitcrrlan iind BUtorical Tmdttimi S2. 

S. See B- A Hinfidsk?, Him m and T«?h hiMUrry^ p. g, 

A J, Wmaon, *PeriLi of HlMtoricai Narroty^^ Atl&iitlc Monthly, VoL 
(I9M). 
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otberp Existing sources indicate that her culture was a compo¬ 
site one, contributed by AustriCp Alpme-Aryan and the Tibeto- 
Burman elements; but the study of these elements appears so far 
to have remained incomplete. We shall try to show that the pre- 
Aryans of AssaiHy like the Aryans^ made a significant oontributioji 
to a fairly advanced civilisation. As S+ Bhuyan remarks: 
^'There was as its foundation a culture which permeated the life 
of the people and which raised the average man to a saiperior 
level, endowed with a consciousness of patriotism which would 
never desert him even under the severest tempftatlon. But the 
glories of Kamarupa remain buried, because no vigorous investi¬ 
gations have been laimched here to discover the treasures and 
reveal them to the rest of India which may as well be proud of 
the same/'’' Our objective in this work has been to trace the miss¬ 
ing links and show the nature of the ancient culture of Assam 
which had its due share in contributing to Indians oivilisaticin. 

3. Topics discussed: 

(a) Value of sources; We have examined the sources 
in the next chapter to show that archaeology is invaluable 
for the study of races and sodo-religious aspects of the 
history of the period. Epigraphy is of great help for 
both the political and cultural history. Literary sources 
supplement our findings. The Assame se chronicles and other 
historical works are no doubt tnistTvorthy to a certain extent' 
but the fundamental defect from which Indian literature in general 
suffers, is the absence of chronological treatment. It is true that 
time and place are the essentials of history* It is with reference 
to this defective chronology that Fleet remarks thus: “The Hindxis 
have not transmitted to us any historical work which can be 
accepted as reUable.—It is Indeed very questipnable whether the 
ancient Hindus e\^r possessed the true historical sense in the shape 
o£ the faculty of putting together genuine history on broad and 
critical lines,*^ But it may as well be held that chronology is 
not the sole test of a historical work; moreoveri the critical treat- 


7. IM.Q, V,, pp* 4S7 £. 

a Tks Jmpe^al af MU, H, pp, Z-Sl alsa Mmsdonen. Saits- 
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ment of historical data b a modem development. It h imfak that 
the entire mass (A the literary works of the ancient Indians be 
criticised hy modem standards, or compared with those of Hero¬ 
dotus, Thucydides or TacituSw Even these classical vrriters suffer 
from the same chronological and other defects. As J, B. Bury 
points out, the key-note of the accounts of Herodotus is his con¬ 
trast of the Hellenestic with the Oriental culture. Herodotus him¬ 
self writes of an account * do not disbelieve, nor do I absolutely 
believe There is no reason to doubt that some of the ancient 
Indian works may be used as materials for history and “with all 
their admitted defects—occupy an important place in the evolu¬ 
tion of Indian historiography",^** Moreover, to discover the truth 
lying in the mines of literary products and to give a true inter¬ 
pretation to both records and remains, divested of self-interested 
subjective criticism, constitute in general a ftne historical art“ 
S* K. Bhuyan, disputing Fleetb statement, remarks that this *'would 
have been qualified to a great extent if it had been kno^vn that 
the Assamese people have preserved regular chronicles of theit 
country from very early times.'"^ Grierson rightly points out 
that the Assamese *^are justly proud of their national literature. 
In no deparhnent have they been more successful than in a branch 
of study in which India is as a rule Euriously deffcient. Remnants 
of historical works that treat of the time of Bhagadatta—are still 
in existence.—According to the customs of the country a know¬ 
ledge of the HutanjlA was an indispenaable qualification to an 
Assamese gentleman; and every family of distinction as well as 
the government and public officers, kept the most minute records 
of contemporary events.”^ We cannot entirely agree with Gait^s 
remark that: 'The science of history was unkno^vn to the early 
inhabitants of Assam and it is not till the Ahom invasion in 
1228 A,D. that we obtain anything at aU approaching a connected 
account of the people and their rulers."^* 


9. J. B. Buiy, The jtmHcne Greeic pp. 42-44. 

IC. U. N. Glicshalp Th^ of iTutinn and other 

p. 51. 

U. P. C. Cheudhury, On the in Ancient with Pani- 

cidsT Reference to Cottonidn^ Gfluhnll 1949L pp. 9€-38, 
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(b) The land and her people: Wh^terver the nature of the 
sources, an understanding of the geogi^phy of the land, which had 
an important bearing on the civilisation of the people, is essential. 
The land was known not only to the Buddhist world but also to 
the writers of the Epics, Pitran^is and other ancient works and in 
no ^mall measure to the Classical writers. Much depends on the 
identification of the names of people Kid places, mentioned in these 
works. A description of her geography with reference to the 
ancient period will show the fuUne^ of its variety, which had an 
immense effect in contributing to the growth of diverse cultures- 
The natural divisions of the land* drawn by Nature herself, kept 
the hill tribes secluded and isolated from one another; but the 
nature of her geography had an important effect upon their out- 
Tivard form and inward character. The communications between 
the hills and the plains were not very difficult and^ therefore, 
in the midst of bewildering diversities, there was at times a unity 
of purpose which led both the hillmen and the dwellers of the 
plains to fight together against their common enemy. This perhaps 
wiU explain the fact that no imperial invader could conquer the 
land until the end of our period. 

The study of the racial elements is another interesting and 
difficult problem in the history of this land, which has not been 
systematically made by any writer^ Prehistoric archaeology and 
other evidence prove that the landp lying in one of the mlgratidn 
routes of mankind, received wave after wave of immigrants and 
perhaps sent out emigrants from prehisLpric times onwards. 
Negrito, AustxiCi Indonesian, Alpine-Aryan, Tibeto^Burman and 
other elements equally contributed to her population. But no 
scientific anthropometric meastirements have yet been made to 
identify a particular element in the general population. We shall, 
however, show that some of the earlier strains were developed 
here, though the fact remaios that the land received dements from 
the west as from the greater part of South-east Asia. This ^ems 
to be confirmed by their ethnography and other allied factors. We 
must admit that after hundreds of years of admixture, anything 
like finding out a pure original element for study wiU be an im¬ 
possibility. It is for the first time that we are attempting at a 
comprehensive description of all the races that contributed to the 
Assamese culture; that culture, formed by the currents and cross¬ 
currents of centuries of inundating tnigrants that swept over the 
hills and plains of the Brahmaputra was not fundamentally uni* 
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form. But that the various elements lived in harmony ^ce a 
very early period, seems to be attested by the available sources.^ 

(c) Nflture of polificat history: The political history of the 
land began long before the foundation of the Varman line during 
the 4 th Century A.D. The crude organisations of the primitive 
people did not perhaps centre round the central kingdom of 
Pragjyotisa- The kingdordp as we find, was not ruled by the 
aboriginal or Mongolian chiefs. The first foundation of political 
rule can reasonably be attributed to the Alpines, who, we believe* 
vrere the traditional rulers^ so significantly mentioned in literatin*e. 
The traditional dynasty was long continued by different families^ 
until the end of the Pala line^ and in ^ite of a few gaps, it seems 
that the same dimasty of Naraka-Bhagadatta ruled from Prlgjyo- 

throughout our period. We have, no doubt, evidence of a few 
smaller principalities ruled by chiefs or feudatories of the central 
kingdom. Such a state of affairs continued till the time of the 
foundation of small kingdoms hy the Kacharis, Ma^ipu^is, 
Jaintias, Chut^, Koehes and the Ahoms in the beginning of the 
13th Century A D, The political machinery and the ideals on 
’which it was based, worked for the peace and prosperity of all. 
Both politically and cidturally, the rulers held diplomatic relatlotLS 
with the contemporary powers of India, and the kingdom was not 
disturbed by civil wars and revolutions, nor was It occupied by 
any forei^a power* untU the beginning of the 13th Century A.D.; 
in that respect the political history of Assam is very signiHcanL 

(d) Origin and et.'oItition of culture in different fields: Socletyt 
economic conditions* education and literature^ religion, and art and 
architecture, the constituents of Assam'^s culture, show that, that 
culture was a complex one. It is not possible to go into the origin 
of the tribal social organisations in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge; nor |b it possible to show the relations of the tribal organi¬ 
sations in the past with the Hindu organisation of the jdains. Our 
treatment of the subject will, therefore^ be restricted to the latter 
system. It is cjuite likely that certain distinctions remained between 
the two. The vartidirama dharma of Hindu life did not materially 


15. Sir Andrew Gow writes- *Nowherq iilse rn India har there been su^ 
a iBiscturo of rjaceg In the Assitm vplley nnd nuwhefc have the people 
lived in more harmerry-. (‘Quoted by A- All aitd Ipambert, Anom, 
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affect the tribal system. Btit there is no basic difference between 
the tatemlsm^ tabocs, laws of exogamy, etc.^ that were evolved by 
the primitive elements, and the class distinctions of the Hindus, 
In fact, the origin of the social system of the Hindus may be attri¬ 
buted to the same causes that were responsible for the develop* 
ment of the isocial laws and nuuriage rules of the tribal non-Aryan 
life. The whole stnicture of the sctciq-economic life of the non- 
nAjyans was based more or less upon the same practices as v/ere 
followed in an advanced Hindu society, and the non-Aryans in 
general greatly affected the whole Assamese social structure. 

In the domain of economic life and industrial arts, the various 
elements equally contributed to their growth. Assam was for 
centuries a famous centre of the production of sUk. Commercial 
relations by both land and sea were carried on from early times, 
and important routes from India to Burma and China lay through 
Assam. The economic wealth of the land greatly enhanced its 
prosperity^ and, as we shall show, the non-Aiyans had a great 
part to play in the material progress of the State^ 

In education and literature, the existing evidence does not 
indicate that the non-Aryans appreciably contributed towards their 
development. Their unwritten dialects, varied and unintelligible 
to each other, remained as such in our period. With the founda¬ 
tion of the political dynasty, Kamarupa became, under the 
patronage of rulers, a great centre of education. The voluminous 
literature of the period, foreign accounts like those of Yuan 
Chwang, and the epigraphs testify to the gradual development of 
Assamese literature and education. The language, as we shall 
showf developed along its own independent lines, containing more 
non-Aryan words than those of pure Sanskrit, unlike Bengali and 
other allied languages. This, along with many survivals of Austric 
and Tibeto-Burman elements in the place and riv'cr names of 
Assam^ indicates the composite character of the Assamese civilisa¬ 
tion. 


For the study of the religious life of the people^ we must 
consider the origin and development of almost all the faiths that 
existed in contemporary India. The origin of some of the advanced 
idea^ of the Hindus may be explained on the basis of the crude 
faiths of the non-Aryans, such as the cults of the phallus and of 
fertility, fetishism, oniimssi and tha like. In fact, the origin of 
Tantrildsm in Assam, which bad a great hold in the land, can be 
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traced bade to such cults. Assam remained througbont our period 
a fertile field for the evolution (if all the primiUve ideas of magic 
and sorcery, along with the advanced notions about god or gods 
and humanity in general, iiot us note in this connection that we 
are at almost as lanmitive in our ideas and daily Me as the 

so-called primitives themselves. In fine, the foundatLon of the 
various faiths in ancient Assam was laid by the non-Aryans; this 
we shaU try to substantiate with the help of existing materials. 

la the domain of fine arts, the scattered remains, as we shall 
show, point to the fact that the ancient Assamese artists worked in 

with the traditional Tndirin system, but u nlike those of other 
parts of India, were greatly influenced by the non-Aryan art. In 
discussing the subject, we shall try to show the characteristics that 
were peculiar to this land and the similarities with the con¬ 
temporary schools of India. 

4 Assam’s culture —an integral part of Indian culture t 

On an examination of the political and cultural history of this 
ancient knd we have disputed the contenUon of those writers who 
assert that "Assam is a country, which at most periods of its 
history has remained outside the Indian civihsatiotL"** Assam in 
fact, had a significant hUtorj'' of her own and had intimate connec¬ 
tion'with both India and with a wider world beyond —that the 
special Assamese characteristics resulted from the absorption of 
varied elements and conditions of life, travelling to this land at 
difierent periods of its history and that Assam’s culture constitutes 
a strong and vitalising force in Indian life. 


W. CembriiJflt HWcuj 0 / FftfUa, U PP U-12. 
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SOURCES 

1. Dearth of materials: 

Historical materlab on which a reliable frame-worJc of Che 
history of early Assam can be built, are as meagre as confusedL 
For the prehistoric period, we must depend entirely on neohths 
and megahths, and only a few of the latter can be ascribed la the 
ancient period. Even for the historical period, we have only a 
few local epigraphs and scattered hterary documents, historical or 
otherwise. The legendary accounts, with which we begin the poU- 
tical history of the land^ are as varied and confiictmg as doubtful 
in their authentidty. Much will depend on the tracing of a con¬ 
nection between the legendary proto-historical period and the 
historical one. The genealogy given in the epigraphs, as far as it 
goesp is, however, unchallenged. We have to face similar difficul¬ 
ties in dealing with the cultviral history. 

The history of this ancient land, in the proper sense of the 
term, before the rise of the Varmans during the fourth century 
AT)*, is still obscure, and no writer has $o far attempted to write 
even a brief outline of the period prior to the foundation of that 
line* We shall show that the history of civilisation of Assam 
began long before the fourth century AJD* in both its political and 
cultural aspects. The period has, however, been obscured by the 
confused inteija^etatioiis of the existing materials given by diflferent 
wntersn Kence^ we shall try not only to find new infoimation but 
also to evaluate that already existing, and make an aCeempi at 
the reconstruction of the history of the land on a reasonable 
foundation. 

The sources may broadly be classified under the following 
heads^ Literary,. Foreign accoxuits and Archaeological evidence. 

2. Literary sources; 

(a) Early aiid later Erakmmicat works t Both the early 
Vedic and later Wdie literature are important for the study of 
the cultural relations between the Aryans and the non-Aryans, 
inhabiting different parts of India, since their period of settlement 
iJ, S 
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and migrations. The cultural life that they depict^ throws im¬ 
portant light on the evolution of the Hind uism of later times—a 
mixture of Aryan and non-Aryan idements. The gradual advance 
of the Aryans to Eastern India is described in these works. The 
Aatapniha Brahmana^ for instance^ records the progress of the 
Aryans up to the identUied with the Karatoyd^, and to 

the east of that rivern^ The KarAtoyd^ we knowi was the ancient 
boundary of Pragiyot^a in the west, and the source perhaps 
points to the spread of the Aryan culture to the land before the 
Buddhistic period. The Attore^a gives further indica¬ 

tion of the spread of that culture to Kimarupa.^ The Gopatha 
Brahmir^ records a traditidn of the origin of the name of Kema-^ 
rupa/ Indicating an early contact of the Aryan and non^Aryan 
elements. 

The next important sources, the Grltya and DluiTTnasutrflSj 
composed probably in between TOO^^DO B,C. and A.D. 20(t* are 
valuable for the study of the political and cultural life of the 
people of India in generaLs Similarly important arc the works of 
Panini and FatanjaU. Pragjyoli^a finds mention in the ^djikhyd-- 
yana GThyasaihgraha as the land of sunrise.® This is confirmed by 
references from the Mdrfcai^^ei/a Purdne (SSp 109) and the 
Bfltc-tsamhita, based on the Perosara Taatra^ of the beginnmg of 
the Christian era.® 

Kaufilya in his Artkai^tTa makes an important reference to 
many places of KMiarupa, such as Pdtalauhityaj 

etc., in connection with the economic products of K^arupa.® 

The next important sources are the Epics, which give an 
illuminating picture of the polilical and social life of the people. 
In the opinion of Macdonell, the kernel of the KarndyaT^ was 

1. ^thap<itha Bt. I, IV^ Ip 14-lS; XHp Ip pp. XLI I, pp^ 104f; 

Wtber, Jndfatt Stvdier. I, pp^ llflf. 

1 A. Br, 1, 3, 1; DiluhJtMt, XXT, pp. ^-33. 

3. Published In (Noa. 213-253 nl the BibL Ind-); Uso Eloomielil 
JJIjOJS., xdc i-n. 

4^ Camb. Hutenr o/ I, 227, 

9. R. MAokerji^ Hindu CiviUtatUmj pp. 131^. 

C Chap, llx 33 (Bamrm Saruikrlt Serksl. 

T+ Kem, Jutm. to p. 32. 

S. H- C. Chakliidar^ Studies fn tK# p. 72; J, C. GHoah* 

JAJtS., V, pp. iiT^ua. 

a, Arthointtraj Bk. H, Chapter XIj b 1^ (S.S. tr.) pp* fl2f* 
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composed before 500 B.C*, but the latter portions were probably 
not composed till 200 B.C, or even later^^ The MalidbA^reila may 
have been compiled between 500 B-C. and AD. The 

AdifcdT^ of the (Chap, xxxv) records the founda¬ 

tion of the dty of PragjyotiM by Amurtaraja. Tbe KisIciitdA^ 
JcuTi^ff Cxlii) refers to Naraka^s city of Prlgjyoti^ in the "Varaha^ 
mountain. The same references to the city and the country of 
Pragjyqti^ and to Naraka and his family» along wOh the Kiratas, 
CiTUES and other peoplct are found among others in the SahhS. 
(xxvi-xxx), A^vam^dha (Ixxv-lxxvi), Udyogn. (xviii)^ Drcr^ 
(jcxvi’'X3C€)j Bfeipnc and Kartki (v) Panmna of the Mahdblidrata. 

The BrhntsaTftbitd of VarahamihiraT ascribed to about the fifth 
centuiy refers to both Pr&gjy^tt^a and the Lauhitya, along 

with Mfigcdfui, Otmi and Kambhoja.^ 

Some Smrtis, both earlier and later compilations, like those of 
Manu, Yajhavalkya and others, including a few 

Assamese versions, are useful for their bearing on ihe political 
and social life of the people of India. They may be used with 
advantage for a study of some of the allied problems of the his¬ 
tory of ancient Assam, though their references in most cases are 
theoretical and general 

Of the numerous dramas, plays, court-epi^ and bistorical or 
semi-historical works, there are some which may be utilised for 
the contemporary historj' of Kamarupa. The first important work 
is the Haph-uvaTitaa of Kalidasa, which is placed in the 5th century 
A.DJ* In his account of Haghu's *Dtgt?ija.yo'' (iv, 81-34)^ Kalidasa 
refers to both Pragjyot^a and Kamarupa lying to the east of the 
Brahmaputra, standing for the same kingdom. As a source of 
historical materialj the work k not very usefuL 

Da«dm, Tvho wrote his DjEirzkuTndfaccrita about the 6th cen¬ 
tury A.D,,** mentions that Vikatavarman married a daughter of the 


10. HiMtxtfy of SaiuRi-n LiCeraftii^^ 309. 

IL Mocdoncll. IbEd. 

1^. Sm Kom, JrtrTt3fla4^(m to pp. 3-3, 

13^ Chaps.I XIV, 6^ XVI, h The work states thus; 

Lauhllvn | Kfiroda aaiTtuditc piim^ad^ || 

Saknya vana Mngndhvivam ] €ina Kdfnhhoji^ || 

14. M. Callins, G^oyraphiail Data of th^ Ttaohut^qi-nitt and Da^ikutndra^ 
CffTita, p* 49 {f.n.): also M. Chakravortip JJtAJS.^ 1904, p. ISO. 

15. DoiakvTTLfirieiccrfld (ed+ Biihlur and Petersnn): also UacdoneU, lndia*t 
Pa9tf p. 130^ M- CoHins, p. 40. 
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Klmarupa king Kalindavarman. CoUins supposes that Videha and 
Kimarupa were united by this maniage aUiance.^^ Thg identifi¬ 
cation of the Ktmarupa king is diiScult, and we cannot rely upon 
the stories of Dandin, as they are fictitious. 

Puru^ottama, the writer of TriJcanda, who probably flourished 
during the 7th century states that PrSgjyotisa is in Kama- 

rupa.w Tlie reference is to Pragjyotifa as a smaller area, included 
within the kingdom of Kamarupa. 

The Har^can'ta of Ba^abhatta, attributed to the early part of 
the 7th century A.D,, contains much historical material for the 
period of Bhiskaravarman. Both for political and cultural history, 
the work is of great value for the study of the 7th century 
Kamarupa. 

*111 e Mudrdrdksasa of Vi^khadatta makes an important re¬ 
ference to Avantivarman. The work is placed between the 5th 
and the 9th century A.D.;^* but the probable date appears to be the 
later half of the 7th century A.D. We shall try to prove that 
Avantivarman was a Kamarupa king. 

Vakpati, who wrote his GatujLiuaho during the Sth century 
A J>.,^ refers to the murder of the lord of Gauda and Magadha by 
Yasovarman of Kanauj.** On the basis of epigraphy and other 
sources, we shall try to prove that the former ruler was Har^deva 
of Kamarupa. The Monjuirffnilliilutipa, a Buddhist work, is useful 
for contemporary history of Kamarupa. 

Rajawkhara, who flourished during the 9th century A.D.® in 
his KdopamtmoTnsd, (Chap. 17) places Prigjyoti^a among the coun¬ 
tries in the east, and mentions Kamarilpa as a mountain.® In his 
KaTpuramanjari,^ he refers to both Kamarupa and Karnoauiwr^a 


m M. CoUins, |irp. 22-23 (f4i.), 112^13, 123-26. 

17. UAcdonell, JiidfAV Piut, p. 142. 

18. Trllcftnda, p. 21. 

m S. SSstri, IHQ, m, pp. 163-fiT; Owpendw, /J7.Q., Vl, p. 629; Jacold. 
Viena Onentol Joumat. IT, pp. 212.1S; Keith, JJiJiS.. ISM. pp. 145 . 49 ' 
UBcdonell, IniUa’c Poit, p. lU. ’ 

20. Maednnell. fndia'a PoMt, p. 103. 

a, Ed. S. P. Pbiidit «nd N. B. Ulsikar, w. 3S4. 411 417, 

22. Macdonell. p. HI 

23. KAvtMiviinidifiad. p. 93. 

24 Ed. M. M. Ohcnh, Intro., XXm, p. 5; and (note. p. 70), 
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along with Campa^ RSdh^ and HarTkelai Ylda^pirat^aj who 
flouti^ed about the 10th century AD.® in his Vaiiayantt tnen- 
tions Pragjyoti^a and Kamarupa as lying in the east: (Pmpjyoti^a 
Kdmarupa prdgjdtika) 

Ksemendra^ who flourished between 1020 ^—1040^® in his 
AbhidhdnacintdiTMiTii <iv^ 077) mentions Deuifcota, Uaauann^ KofJ- 
«arjga and ^onifApuT-a as other names of Bdijapura, probably refer¬ 
ring to the city now called Te^pur in Assam+®* This is confijmed 
by the Visnn Pttro^ (1^ xxi, S* xxxii — xxxiii) and the ^dnti 
Paruan (339, 90-91) and a number of existing ruins.® 

Somadeva, who flourished between AD. 1963-81 In his 
KotJidsBTitsdgare, mentions l/dnyadri as the abode of the siddhas^ 
situated to the east of Pundra, This was the Udayacnla of the 
Mdtfcmdeya PurSywi* which mentions it along with the Laiihitr^o 
end Kamarupa as lying in the east. The Vardtui Purdn^i (177, 31f) 
also mentions Udaydcab, KcFopriya and MulajjfhffTui as important 
centres of sun-worship. All these prove that Udaydcahi or 
Udayfidri, associated with ICamarupa, is to be located in Assam, 
and, therefore, R, C, Habra's location of UddydecEa in Orissa^^ 
appears to be wrong* 

Hemacandra, who flourished between 108&-1172,^ mentions in 
his Abhidhanacintamaiii (iv, 22> Pruj^yoti^a and Kdmanipap and 
agrees with YadavaprakMa in taking Pragjyotl^a as another name 
of Kamarupa : (Prdgjyoti^^t Kdmarflpofe). 

Bilharia's FtfcrninfliUcfldeMCflrita, which is dated about A.D* 
1085, refers to the invagion of Kamarupa.® The contemporary 
king of Assam was probably Har^pila of the Pala line. 

Sandhy^aranandfs EAmaciirita^ which was probably com¬ 
posed during the first half of the 12th century AD*p refers to the 


5S. Miicdonefl, p* 14; Valjdyanili. (edp Gtistav Oppert). 
2$. See D. C. GEUiguly, JJI.Qrp XIX^ pp. 214-224. 

2f. Weber^ Ht*ii3Ty (sf /ndiafi Literature, p. SIS. 

2S. Soe I>. JL Bhundnrkjir, A.B.Oi!,r., XIL pp* l^J3fp 

29. P, BKiittacharyo, I ASM. (N^.>, V, pp. 19-®, 

30. MacdarieU, Pawt^ jip^. 116f. 

3L BMratxya Vld^, TV, H. pp. 212-216. 

Sa Weber^ JlirtoiTi of Indian Liter&tnrm, pp. 26Tf. 

33. C/iflpffiir m, 74: ed. BfihJer* Introdudion, p. 23* 
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conquest of Kamarupa by Ramapala’s general, Mayana.®* We 
shall try to prove that the contempomy king was Jayap^a. 

Kalhana's Rajatoro'Rgini also throws some light on ancient 
Assam. The work is attributed to about A.D. 1148-49 ® It refers 
to Amiiaprabha, the daughter of a Kamarupa king, married to 
Meghavahana of Kismlra. It also mentions Lalitaditya’s cam¬ 
paigns as far as the Lauhitya.^ 

Yaaidhara, the author of the JayamaiigttJiL commentary on the 
Kamasutra, whose work is attributed to the 13th century A.D.,*^ 
places Kamarupa among the countries in the east along with 
Gauda: (Gou^ KamsrupakSiy ptdcya 

(b) The PunSnos : Both the earlier and later Puronna are 
tLsefuI particularly for the period for which we have little or no 
reliable evidence. Tlie genealogies contained therein generally 
treat the contempoTary dynasties as successive, and are, therefore, 
defective from the standpoint of chronology. E*ragjyoti?a and 
Kamarupa, along with its rulers, find mention in most of them. 
The Goruda PuretJo (Chap. 89) mentions Kamarupa and Kama- 
khya as great centres of pilgrimage. The Waradiya Purona (Chap, 
i, ii, xxxviil) refers to HidimhS. The JHdrko^tdeyn Pum^ (57- 
SS) mentions Pragjyoti^a along with Udayacala, Lauhitya and 
Kamarupa as countries in the east The same work (66) men¬ 
tions that Svarocis gave his son a noble city on a hill in Kltnarupa, 
It (109) further refers to the temple of the sun in KSmarupa. 
The Vim« Puratta (i, iv; v, xxLx) mentions the Boar incarna¬ 
tion of Vi?nu, the installation of Naraka in Prigiyoti^a, the murder 
of the latter and the establishment of Bhagadatta. This is also 
mentioned in the Harivamia (B3-84), The same PuratMi (ii, iii) 
refers to the Kirataa and other people of Kamarupa, to Eana of 
^onitnpurn (i, xxi; v, stiodif), and to Bhismaka of Kundina (v, 
xsvi). The BraliiTia PuroTia (114-15) relates the story of the 
birth of Naraka in KokamukhaftrOta. The V&yu Purg^ (45) 
includes Pragjyotisa and the Lauhitya along with others among 
countries in the east. The Brahmand® PuToija (27) mentions 


34. CTidjrier m. 47: ed. R. P. feslH, m, pp. l-w, 

35. Bt A. Stein. KijutorsTiiTinT, I, p. g; MaBdonetl, Jniiio'i Fast, p, Zi6 

aa pfc*. n, HT-4S| in, a-io; iv, m. 

37. Mfifdcui^U, Faji, p. 174. 

3Ev KMmatutra, p. 
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Pra^jyotisct ss a kingdom. The S^nda Piira^ refers to the pre¬ 
valence of the ^akti faith in Kdwwrupfl. The Agni Ptimi;iya refers 
to Bai;^ of 5oni£ap«ro. But, of all the Futdi^^ the most important 
work is the Kdhkd Piirdtte, which was eomposed in Assam itself 
in or about the tenth century AJD.® The work is invaluable for 
the materials it contains on both the political and cultural histoiy 
of Ancient Assam, 

(c) Tcntryc-Biiddhist work^ and Assamese Chronicles: The 
next important sources are the Tantrik-Buddhist literature of 
Eastern India^ Tibet and Nepal and the chronicles of Assam. 
Though some of them belong to a period later than the 12th cen¬ 
tury Ad)., they are important in that most of them contain mate¬ 
rials preserving early traditions. All the T^trik-Buddhist works 
make important mention of Kamarupa-Kamakhya and other plti^ 
of Assam. Kamarupa finds mention in the scptapancc^d desa 
vihhdga^ based on the Similar divisions 

are found in an earlier work^ mentioned in the Candrcgarblic 
by Narendraya^, who flourished in about Ad)- 566^ and siimlar 
names, including Kamarupa, are found in the Sanmoka Tanlrc-*^ 
The KflTmiriipa YdtTdj a Sanskrit workj composed in Assam, based 
on the Yogiril Tantra, the Kdltka Pum^ and the Kularnavat deals 
ivith the mode of worship of Kimakhya. It also records the origin 
of the names of Pragjyotisa and Kamarupa. The Tik^keiipfl, 
another T^trik work, deals with the worship of Tara and the 
ancient geography of K^arupa. The Kamikhyl Tantra also 
deals with the account of Naraka-Bhagadaita. The Yagini Tanlra 
is of special importance for the material it contains on the ancient 
geography of the land and the cultural condiUoz^s of the people. 
The DipikukcKda of Pum^ttama Gajapatl, another religious work, 
contains legendary accounts of the rulers of ancient Assam^ The 
JfcTa-CauH ^amvdda contains an important list of kings of the 
ancient period.*^ Of the other Tantrik works that have bearing 
on the period, the following are useful: Pag Som Zon Zan, Grab'tob 
and Bka Abcb Bdun Idcn, all Tantrik works of Tibet; 

39. J. Zegeling, India Office lAbrary (I^mdon) Coiatogiie, VI, pp, 11S9- 
92 <No^ 3339); 1JJ2 {No. 3343); KMlii, Cata[cigu« vf ,Sa>UE]bil and Ffi^Ini 
JHanujcripCi in the iTuiia Office Lf&nirVp n, pp* 907-fl; also J. C* 
Roy, BhdfdlaEiqrfa, XVH, H, 

49, Bis., m, VH, 10. 

41, D* C, Sircar, JjC^ viu^ pp. 33-SI. 

42. Chspun Vl-VH; bIsd P. C- fdT.g., XVin, pp. 231-60, 
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KavlAjfiJnaiirtrfiflii/ii* AkulaviTV. Ttinim and Kdm^kyd Gukyasid^ 
dhij attributed to Minanatha; Vyakxabhdvdnugatauittvasiddhi^ at¬ 
tributed to Sabajayogmidnta;*^ Gorafepeuawihiid; Gorak^fluijaya; 
Kuidrruiva; KdinuTHtna TaiUrOj attributed to Gorak^aaatiia; SddJwt- 
jidmdEdj and other works which contain valuable inforrnations 
about the religious history of Assam during the Tantrik^Buddhist 
perioi 

Of all the works, the chronicles of Assam are by far the most 
important. As has already been noticed, a few of the religious 
works and the Pura^, like the Kdlifcd Pu™^i, the Yogim Tanira 
and the HaTa-Cuuri Sadivuda,. contain valuable mformation both 
for political and cultural history. The genealogy of the rulerst 
given in works like the Hara-Gnuri in the accounts of the 

family of Dimarua and the Bhuii|ydr Putbi^ as in the fJcra-Gfliiri 
Xcrhvada, are important. The Bdra-Gaurt Vildsa gives the ancient 
geography of the land. The accounts given in the chronicles con¬ 
vince us that more or less systematic records of the past were 
kept, which may be regarded as supplementary malerials for 
history, particularly when these are found to be corroborated by 
epigraphy. The families mentioned in the works are also known 
from epigraphy, and at least some accounts contain actual history, 
it iSj however, true that history and traditions have been mbced 
together, and no chronicle depicts a complete picture of the cul¬ 
tural condition of the people or gives a detailed account of all the 
rulers; the accounts have in most cases certainly committed the 
mistake of treating contemporary lines as succesdve ones; but 
the chronological diflSculty appears in some cases to have been 
partially removed by the signiheant mention of the leading mem¬ 
bers of the families like those of Naraka, MadbavUi Jit^, etc. So 
some of them help to write an outhne of the early history of 
Assam-^ 

(d) The Buddhist sources: No definite mention of cither 
Pragjyoti^a or Kamarupa is made in the early Buddhist or Jaina 
records, and It Is not Included among the sixteen MakdianapadoA 
of the Jtfifedyas.^ It Is probable that during the filh century B.C. 
or at a later time Pragjyoti^ was included in the greater kingdom 

43- Sec Br BbnttacharyB. ietmdujctieTi (o BtiiMhiit fsoteri^m, 

44 Gfiit, B€port on thtf Propm&aa of HlvUMcat Bwffrch tn Afflarn^ 189?. 

45. S« S. K. Bhuym V, pp. 460-55. 

43, Aiiguiutra I, Zi:!: W, 252, 258, m. 
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of Magadhdt and the land did not engage the attention of the Bud¬ 
dhist writers. But Lohicea, identified with the LauTiitya, finds 
mention in the Niicayas, which refer to two BrofinwiT^is from the 
country of the Lauhitya.” The evidence proves that as early as 
the period of the Wtfcayns, the Louhityo region, which probably 
included Pr 5 gjyoti 5 a,‘** entered into the pale of the Buddhist geo¬ 
graphical knowledge and attained a fair reputation as a centre of 
Rr ahman Lieal culture. 

The Buddhist literature of Tibet, Nepal and Bhutan associates 
Kamarupa with the -maltdpari-ninw^fa of the Buddha, which is said 
to have taken place either in modem Sualkuchi or Hajo.**® This 
is confirmed by the Hungarian traveller Csoma de Korns;®* but, 
as we Aail show, the tradition is unfounded, as it has been proved 
that the event took place in Kiufinagara in modem Gorakhpur.®* 
It is possible that Kimarupa was known to the Buddhist world 
'Jjy another name,®® and som^rehcs of the Buddha were earned to 
^ihe land. In any case, nO" definite information of Ka m a r upa and 
her people Is preserv™^m the early Buddhist and Jain works. 

3. Foreign aceoimts: 

(a) CMncse smittesi Though in Chinese sources Kama- 
rQpa is chieSy mentioned in connection with the visit of Yuan 
Chwang during the 7th century A.D,, coimnercial and cultural rela¬ 
tions between kingdom and Cbina through Burma and other 
routes are testified by earlier sources like the evidence of C^ang 
Kien of the second century B.C,“ The accounts of the Skung Shti 
(AJ5. 420-79) record the sending of two embassies from Indii to 
China, of which one vras sent by Yu Chai in AJ3. 428 from the 
Kapil] valley.®* We shall try to prove that the king from the 
Kapili was Kalyanavarman and the region is to be located in 


47, Diuha. NOiSya, I, 224; SafhvurtB NiMuia, IV, 117. 

48, B, M. Barua, XXIH. pp. 203-205. 

49. Sm Waddell, Bicddlifam of Ti8rt. pp, 307f, 

50, A. Rm. XX, p, 295, _ 

51. Cunninjtliiun, A, S. Rept., I, Xvui, XXII; W, Hoey, JA.££., 1900, I, 
pp. 74f; IWd, 1901, pp- 29f. 

52. h. W. Sbakdspear, Hiitnrp of Upper Auam, etc, pp, iSi; C-_ 
3GLV, 1867, pp. 509-532. Even now Asaam ia reputedly known a» WflisaU- 
long. 

SI. See P. C. Bagcbi. Indio and CWn«, np, 7f. iBf- 
54. Gerini. 1919, pp. US7-12W. 
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modem Nowgong. yuan Chwang^s association with Bhaskara and 
his visit to Kamolup'o (KaTmirupa) and the accounts that he left 
on the people and the country are of special importance for the 
political and cultural history of the land.^ The date of his visit 
(AJ>. €42-43) is one of the sheet anchors in the chronology of 
Assam's history. The T^ang Sfcu mentions KamarOpa a$ Kamopo 
or The records of I-Tsing^" throw a new light on Deva- 

varma of Eastern India, who held sway over the Naleindd region. 
We shall show that the king was Avantivarman or Salastambha. 
The account of Wang-heuen-tse's mission‘d throws light on the 
history of the period immediately after the death of Har^ of 
Kanauj. Bh^kara's diplomatic and cultural relations with China 
and his keen interest in Chinese religion are also testified by two 
other Chinese missions which came to India after Yuan Chwang.^ 
The Chinese sources in short are valuable for our period. 

(b) Greek and Roman sources: Classical writers from about 
the 5th century B* C+ onwards seem to refer to the people and 
place names of ancient Assam, and in the earlier sources it is 
possible that the land was either known by other names or includ¬ 
ed in the kingdom of the Prasii and the Gangarldae. It is diffi¬ 
cult, however, to identify the places and peoples mentioned by 
them. Hecataeus of Miletus (500 B.C.) mentions such peoples 
as the Indoip KakaUai, Opiai, etc., of India.® Herodotus mentions 
the iCalatioi along with Qandarioi and PadaioL®^ Can I^akatiai 
or Kalatiai be identified with the Kalita of Assam? It is possi¬ 
ble that, due to their predominance, some part of Kamarupa was 
known as the land of the Kalitas. Both Meg^thenes and Strabo 
refer to the Derdai of the east, who were noted for their working 
in gold.® It is probable that the reference is to some hill people 
of Assam. Strabo, referring to the Prasioi and Fahbothro, men- 


S5. Lift, pp^ li^; WaUerSx 1, p, II, pp+ Beal I. pp. 215fj 
pp. lesf. 

5a. Watters, H, pp, I33f^ 

57. Ltfe, XntTiiP^ pp. XXJCVI-XXXVn. 

58. VI, p, S3; I.A., DL p. 14. 

59. Bagdii, Jjwfia atui CWnq, pp. 2O0ff^ 

68^ See McCdndle^ Aiieient Iitdia oi Dwribetl in liternfutf, 

IntrOp XIV. 

61. Ancient I-ndia a E>€rcrribcd and Arriafi, p, 6 (f.n.). 

82 . VcCrindle ^dentiEe^ ihem with the people af Dardktan, {ATtetesU 
India in C1a«»kol L\t^ p. SI). 
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tions the river Oidanes falling with the Ganges into the sea.® 
CurUus (vili) mentions Dyardanes aa a river flowing through 
the r^otest part of India.^ It is possible to identify Strahovs 
Oidanes and Curtiiis’s Dyardanes with Ptolemy's Doanes or the 
Brahmaputra. Pliny in his Natural History ^vi) not only refers 
to a number of people of the frontier and trans-Himalayan regions, 
some having unusual features, probably referring to some Tibeto- 
Burman tribes of Assam in the north, but aUo speaks of races 
from the chain of the Ebcodus^ of w'hich a sjmr is called the Imatis. 
The Exodus is identified with the Himalayas, and Imau$ stands 
probably for some hills in Assam. The same references are found 
in Arrian.®* Among the people mentioned are the ChLsiotosogi or 
Cbiriotosagit identified with the Kiratas.^ Pliny mentions the 
Mandai, living on the Mount Maleus, and lying beyond Pahbothra 
in the easL®^ It is possible to identify Mandai with the Garos, as 
they are called Monde (man).®^ Pliny next mentions beyond the 
Ganges a number of people including Colubae or Kofeta, OnculaCp 
Abali and others.® The Orxulae and the Abali were probably the 
Akas and the Abars of A^am and flie Colubae or Koiuta were 
the Kalitis. 

The other important Classical sources^ mentioning peoples and 
places which aaay possibly be identified as in Assam, are the Pcri- 
phis of the ETythrean Sea of the first century A,D,t Ptolemv'j Geo¬ 
graphy of the 2nd century A.D.^ Pomponius Mela, Ammianus Mar- 
ceUinuSj Pausanius, Dionysius, Aelian, C teslas and others. For 
the ancient geography of Assam, both the Periphi^ and Ptolemy'a 
Geography are very useful. Their references to people and places 
of Assam are also supported by later writers. We have dealt with 
their geography m another place. We may conclude here by stat¬ 
ing that, judged by the stray references of the classical writers, 
though in some cases vague* the mention of a number of tribes 
almost in their present habitat in Assam, is important, particularly 
for the first two or three centuries A.D., when our own accounts 


m. tbicL* p. 4S. 
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do not give so much inforiiiatidn. It will appear that the land and 
her people were known tg the classical writers from the Sth can* 
tury B.C. to the 2nd centmy A.D. 

(c) and other sourees: In Albemnl's India, Kaim* 

rupa is mentigned as lying far to the east of Kanauj, the mountains 
of which stretch as far as the Minhajuddm Siraj, who wrote 

his Tahaqdt-i-Ndsirl during the middle of the 13th century A.D,, 
gives us valuable rnfomation regarding Kdtnru^ Kdmrud or Kdmu- 
rupo in connection with the invasions of Bakhtiyar in (S.E- 1127 = 
A-D. 1205-6); Ghiasuddvn in A.D. 1226; Naslmddm in A.D. 122S 
and Yuzbak in A.D, 125fi-57* These accounts are supported by the 
The informations, these works contain, have 
been examined in another place, and it is seen that except Nlusirisd- 
din, none of these early Muslim invuders could occupy any part 
of Assam; on the contrary, they had to meet with complete failure. 
The accounts are important in that they depict also the cultural 
condition of the people in generah 

The accounts of the later travellers like Tavernier,*^ 

and the Hungarian visitor to India, Cwma de Koros also supply 
us with useful informations, throwing light on contemporary 
events* 

4. Archaeological evidence: 

(a) Coins: Nuumsmatie evidence is one of the most relia¬ 
ble sources for the study of early history of any land, especLally 
when the coins help us in determining the chronology of a dynasty. 
But, unfortunately not a single coin of the early period has so far 
been discovered, and this is no doubt one of the reasons why we 
are to face a great diGGgiilty in deternuniog the chronology of the 
rulers of the period- There is hardly any dynasty in ancient India 
which did not issue coins of its own, and it is, therefore reasonable 
to suppose that the rulers of Kamarupa as well minted coins of 
their own. This is strengthened by the fact that literature, begin- 


70. Sochau, AiteraniV India, p. 301. 

7L Abdiis Satmii, pp. 631. 
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ning with the third century and inscriptions’^^ refer to royal 

coins. Il may be mentioned in passing that coins of almost all the 
dynasties, including the Ahoms, established in Assam after the 
extinction of the Pfila line of kings, have been discovered. 

(b) Jnscriptions: The local epigraphs are Important for the 
political and culttn-aJ history of our period. They have been found 
engraved on copper plates and rocks and impressed on day seals. 
Besides their literary value, they record donation of lands, com- 
mEmorate achievements of rulers along with their ideals, and refer 
to dipiDznatic relations with contemporary powers and other facts 
of historical import. The genealogies they contain partly ixmfirtn 
those given in the chronicles. But, most of them are undated, and 
only a few have recorded the regjial years of rulers. Even the 
genealogies are not entirely unbroken. Only two epigraphs, (feted 
in the Gupta erOx have been found, the Bad^-gaiiga inscription of 
Bhutivarman (G. E. 234 = A.D. 553-54) and the Tespur Hock 
inscription of Harjjara (G. E. 510 = A.D. S20-S30), and three 
dated in the Saka era haw been discovered. It is curious that a 
local era, which was probably started by Bhaskara in A.D. 594, 
as proved by an Assamese mantiscript,^^ was discarded in favour 
of lh(^ of other dynasties. The following epigraphs have so far 
been discovered: 

(i) Local eptfTTflphs: (1) The roek-cut inscription of 

Surendravarman,77 ascribed to about the fifth centu^ A.D, It is 
incised in a few words on the Ramikhyl HilL (Assam rribune, 
Gauhati, June 2fi, 1955), 

<2) Thc Badaganga epigraph of Bhutivarman (G.E, 234 = A.D. 
553-54), It is indsed in 314 lines on a rock near Dauaka in modem 
Nowgong. (E,L, 1947, 18-23; J.A.R.5., Vm, op, 133-49; 
XXH43f.). 


74 ATihamtrn (Hhattasirtinrs Com,, XI, pp. 62f>; aho 

TTie Prr^riM. pp. 47-4S, 258^59; 1?aylcr, JA.S.H., 1E47, I pp. 20-M: 
Mt?Crifldle. The Ccmm#Tce and Navi^aHan of the ETytTimn Sm, p. 31. 

75; The K&nrariLipn fcmg Jayapnla 1^ stutcd to have made a 
gift of 300 fipld coins to tlw Brahmanji Prahfisa. Tho king belvngwf to the 
Bala family. xm. pp. ZSSf). 

7fl. Sec KJmarupqr Baninii, Appcncibc fed. S. K, BhOysa) . 

77. The insei-iptlon Ls read a^; MaMrAj^hirAin ^ SKrtndnccrmon 
QTiapat^afah BaFq&hodrDMtT^intfie As no such ruler Is 

fotmd In the (tcncalogy of the Vumon family, he lui« hcco IdefittBcd with 
Mahendrovirman. 'Hiii m the earliest known iiiacrjpUoii Crowi the pciij^d. 
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(3) The Doobi grant of BftosfcarcitJttmMin. It was loutid at 
Doobi. It consists of six platesj of which the last one is broken. 
In point of time it is earlier than the Nidhanpnr grant. (J.AJI.S., 
XI, pp. 33-38; Ibid, Xn, pp. 16-33; D. C, Sircar, IJf.Q., XXVI, 
pp, 241-46). 

(4) The Nidhanpnr grant of Bhaskaravarman. The plates 

were seven, of which one is nussing, and were found in a village 
called Nidhanpur in modem Sylhet. Xn, pp, 65f; Ibid, XIX 

pp, 118f, 245-50; K.S. PP- 1-43; B.S,PJP. (N. 4), 13X9 and Vijaya, 
A§S4h, 1320). 

(5) The three Nalanda Clay Seals of Bhaskaravarman 

(Dik^ilt. 1917-18, p. 45; R. D. Banerji, J£.OJR,S.. V, 

pp. 302-303; DLkshit, VI, pp. 151-52; K. L, Barua, 

IV, pp. a9f; H. N. Sastri. MA.S.I. (N. 66). 

(6) The Hayuhthal grant of Harjjaravarman. It w'as found 
in Hayunthil in Nowgong; only the second of the three plates was 
found, (P. Bhattachaiya, JJLR.S.f I, pp. 109f; K.6f,, pp, 44-53). 

(7) The Thzpur rock inscription of Harjjara, (G.E. 510 — A.D. 
829-30). It is incised on a boulder and contains nine lines. 
{Marshall, AJtAJSJ^, 1902-3, p. 229; H. P. Sistri, J.B.OJI.S., 1917, 
pp, 508-14: P, Bhattacharya, K,S., pp. 185-92; Pratibho (Hth year) , 
Hos. 3 & 4). 

(8) The Tezpur grant of Vanatnala. It consists of three plates, 
found in Tezpur, (Jj4.5.B,, IX, II, pp. 766f; P. Bhattacharya, K.S., 
pp. 54-70; fi.S.P.P„ iNo. 1), 1321). 

(9) The ParhaKya Plates of Vanamala. It consists of three 
plates, found near Tezpur. (P.I., XXIX, pp. 145-59). 

(10) The UttarharHl (Howraghat, Mikir Hills) Plates of 
Balavarman HI. It consists of three plates. (P. C. Choudhury, 
Asom Sehitpa SabhS Palrifco, 15th year, No. 3, pp. 187-94). 

(11) The Nowgong grant of Balavarman IH. It consists of 
three plates, and was found in Sutaigaon in Nowgong- {Hoemle, 
JAA^B., LXVI, I, pp 285-97; P. Bhattacharya, K.S., pp. 71-88; 

No. 2, 1317). 

(12) The Bargaan grant of RatnapSla. It consists of three 
plates, and was found in Bargion, Tezpur. (Hoemle, JA.S.B., 
LXVn, I, pp. 99f; P. Bhattacharya, K.S., pp. 88-109; B.SJ».P., No. 1 
1322). 
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(13) The Su^uchi grant of Ratnapila. It originally consisted 

of three plates, hut one is missing. (Hoemle, LXVH, 1, 

pp. 120-25; P. Bbattacharya, K.S., pp. 110-15). 

(14) The GauMti grant of Indrap^. It consists of three 
plates, and was origiuaiJy found in Barpanara (Darrang). 
(Hoemle, JA.S£., LXVI, I. pp. 113-32; P, Bbattacharya. 

pp. 116-29; RuSJ>J»., Nos. 2 & 4, 1319), 

(15) The Guikuchi grant of Indrapala, found in the village 

of Guakuchi near modem Nalbari. It consists of three plates. 
(P. Bbattacharya, K^.f pp. 130-45; 1336). 

(16) The Khonamukhl grant of Dharmapila, found at 

Khoti^ukhi, Nowgong; it consists of three plates, (P, D. Chaud- 
hury, VIU, pp. 113-126; N. K. Bhattasah, JAMS,, IX. 

1-3). 

(17) The Bubbankarapataka grant of Dhaimapala. It consists 
of three plates; the find-spot is not known, (P, Bhattachai^a, KJS.j 
pp. 146-167). 

(16) The Pu^pahhadra grant of Dhaimapala, found on the 
northern hank of the Brahmaputra near North GauhatL (P, 
Bbattacharya, KS., pp. 163-34). 

(19) The Billmpur grant of Prahisa, found inscribed on a 
stone slab in Silimpur of Ute Bogra distinct in Bengal It records 
a tnldpur«4a gift by Jayapaia. <R, G. Basak, E.L, XIII, pp, 289-95}, 

(20) The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva. It consists of three 
plates and was found in Banaras. (A, Venis, EJ., H, pp. 347-58; 
Gaudoiekluinidid, pp. 127-46). 

(21) 'Hie Assam plates of Vallahhadeva (S.E. 1107 — A.D, 
1185). It consists of five plates. (Kielhorn, Bi., V, ppi. 18I-S8), 

(22) The Kajnm Vara» inscription of Nortb Gauhati (S.B. 
1127 = A.D. 1206).’ (K.5- Intro, p. 44). 

(23) The Gachtal inscription in Nowgong, found at Gachtal. 
It is incised on a stone pillar containing 24 lines, each with five 
tetters. (Bhattasali, IJ1.Q., XXU, pp. 12-14). 

(U) iSonte confemporoTp epipnipka from other parts of India: 

(1) 'Hie Allahabad Pillar Proiosti of Samudragupta. It 
mentions the frontier kings of Kdmarupa and ^vdko during the 
4tb century AJ5, (Fleet, C,fJ., UI, pp. If), 

(2) Hie Mandasor epigraph of Ya&idhannan (MJL 589 — 
AJ>. 532-33), It mentions YaSodharroan*s invasion up to the 
neighbourhood of the Laubitya. (Fleet, CJJ., m, pp. I^). 
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(3) The Aphsad epigraph cf Adityasena. It Te£eis to the con¬ 
flict between Mahaseoagupta and Susthitavarman. (Fleet, C.IJ., 
ni, PP‘ 200-208). 

(4) Hie Tippera grant of Lokanatba (44), It refers to his 
liege-lord Jayatimgavarsa and another feudatory princcj Jiva- 

(Basak, EJ., XV, pp. 301-312). We shall try to prove 
that Jayatuhga was Bhaskaravaiman. 

(5) The Pasupali inscription of the Nepal king Jayadeva II 
(153), It refers to Har^deva, the conqueror of Gauda, Kalmpo, 
Koaalo and other lands. (Bhagavanlal Indraji, lA., IX, ITSf). 

(6) The Samangad inscription of the Raspraku^ king Danti- 
duiga (S.E, 674 = AD. 752). It refers to a dash between Har-^a- 
deva and Kirtivarman, the Western Cbalukya ruler. (IA., 1882, 
p. 114). 

(7) The Bbagalpur grant of Narayaijapala of Gauda. (IA., XV, 
pp. 304f). It refers to diplomatic relations between Prag}yoti§a, 
Gauda arid Orissa during Devapaia's reign. 

(8) The grant of the Gahga king Ananlavarman (A.D. 922). 
It refers to the donation of to Vifi^usouiaearya from Xajna- 
rupa. (Ei„ XXVI, pp. 62-68). 

(9) The grant of the Paramara king VakpaU Raja (AJ). 981). 
It mentions tbe donation of land to Vamanasvami, who was 
probably from Kamarupa. (EJ. XXIO, p, 169). 

(10) The Belava grant of Bhojavarman. It refers to a conflict 
between Jatavannan and a Kamarupa ruler. (EJ., XII, pp. 37-44). 

(11) The Deopdra inscription of Vjjaya Sena. It mentions 
the submission of a Kamarupa ruler to him. (E.I., I, p. 365) < 

(12) The Mfifthainflgnr grant of Lak^maija Sena. Here this 
ruler is said to have subdued Kdmar upa. (TA.S.R.J (NB.), 1909, 
pp. 467f. 

(c) Prehistoric Jtftd* and other andent remains: (i) NeoUths 
and MepaUths: The remains of the undated history of our period 
consist of neoliths, megaliths and pottery. These are helpful for 
the study of the pre-Aryan and non-Ary an elements in Assam, 
The study of the subject as a whole will give us an idea of the 
linW of the various people with those of the other parts of India 

the Oceanic world, and help us in undeistanding the odgin 
and foundation of Assam’s culture. 
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(u) Monuineiitff af the historical pcruii! : The matiumenU of 
the historical period, beginning at least with the Sth to the 12th 
century A,D., are found scattered tluoughout the land. These 
consist of remains of architecture, sculpture and im^es. As a 
subject of historical study, they are useful not only for their artistic 
value but also for the light they throw on the religious conditioDS 
of the people. Epigraphy''^ proves that most of the rulers were 
responsible for the erection of temples, buildings, fortified cities, 
etc. TSie extensive remains, mostly associated with religion, also 
testify to the devotional zeal of the rulers and the ruled. The 
temples and images of the various deities of difierent faiths sup* 
ply us with information on the state of social and religious life of 
the people. Though primarily dedicated to the deities of the 
Hindu or the Buddhist faiths, srane of them stron^y suggest non-* 
Aryan influences. 

One of the earliest specimens, ascribed to the Sth century A.D., 
is found in the re^on of Dab ParvatS (Tezpur). Similar remains 
of monuments of the period, ranging from the 6th to the 12th 
century AD., have been found scattered throughout the plains 
and mu areas of the State, indicating the nature and extent of 
cultural progress of the people in general. 


TR Teipiir grant ef Vimamala, V 24" Kowgottg grant, 1^34; Barglen 
Rianti Lines, 31-3S; GmiUllJ grist, V V). 

"H. 4 
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LocaUQtt and divisions: 

*‘Heimned in between the Eastern Himalayas, Southern Tibet, 
China, Burma and Nepal, the hills and valleys of the Brahma¬ 
putra, occupy a somewhat secluded and inaccessible portion of 
Asia,»., Ihe upper central valley throws out on either side into the 
adjoining mountains hundreds of rugged glens.Then round¬ 

ing the rocky promontory of the Garo Hills, the valley turns at a 
right an^e sharply southern to the Delta of Bengal, extending a 
hranch eastwards to the Cachar Hills,”’ But, in spite of this 
isolation, the province tlm>u^out her history remained in close 
contact with Soufli-east Asia as with India in the west through 
the river valleys and moimtam passes, Assam presents us with 
the picture of a diverse jdiysical conditions with hills and dales, 
forests and marshes, rivers and plains, elevations find depressions. 
In dealing with her geography, we refer to the pre-partition 
boundary including Sylhet, which formed almost at all times an 
integral part of this land, both geographically and culturally.^ 

Trtie modem State of Assam lies between latitudes 28* IS' 
and 24* K. and longitudes 89’ 46' and 97* 4'E, It is bounded on 
the north by the suh-Himalayan ranges of the Bhutan, Aka, 
DafalS. Miri. Abar and Misbmi, which have taken their names 
from the tribes inhabiting them. The northern boundary between 
♦>iie land and Tibet still remains iM-defined.’ On the east the 
country is bounded by the Fatkai range, a spur of the Assam 
Bange of the Himalayas: on the south-east by the Nagi HSls, 
bordering on Burma; on the south by the Lushii Hills exteudiug to 
the coniines of Burma; on the south-west by the HUl Tippera and 
Mymensingh. and on the west by the Garo Hills and the river 


1. W4dd(!ll. JAJSM.. LXIX m. pp. Sf. 

2. B. 1C. Baruft’s oitolmi (Ciillvrvl Bfitory of Anrm, I, p. 2 (f.n, 2) 
Sylbet wa* outride Assam, seems vtrwarranted in view af many his¬ 
torical references on the eontniiy; (See Batitical Histary. Seciion S) 

3. See Robert Tteld. *rhe Krcltidrul of A#wtm'. (7-T., CHI, pp. IS- 

29; MiUs, The AsMua-Burma Frontier', Ibid., LXVII, pp, S39-3ffl. 
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Satiko^aj making tbe natural boundary belwann iMs land and 
Bengal The topography of the State has not yet been fully 
described.’* In the ancient periodp the boundaries were at times 
e^ttended beyond the modem geographical limitSj particularly m 
the west and south-west towards Bengal 

The modem State of Assam may be divided broadly into two 
river valleys^ the Brahmaputra valley^ watered by the Brahina- 
putra throughout its length from Sadiya in the norlh^ast to 
J^bubri in the west^ and by its tributaries on both sides ol its 
bank; and the Stirama valley, mainly watered by the Surawta 
river. The former again may be divided into three regions, the 
UttaroMIs, the Dsfc^iJ^fcula and the MajulL to the north p| modem 
Sivsfigar, formed by the Brahmaputra. Geographically^ the land 
oiay conveniently be divided into two parts—the plains and the 
hills. The plains compaise modem Goalpar^ Kamarup, Darrang, 
Nowgong, 6Lvsagar, Lakfii m pur, Syihet and Ma^pur; the Mils con¬ 
sist of the Garo, Khasi^aintia, Cachafp Kaga and Lushai Hillsp and 
of the frontier tracts of Bahp^a and Sadiya. G^graphicaHy, if not 
culturally, the present N^^F.A. regions form a compact area ’with 
the other regions of the State- According to geological researches, 
most of the hilly areas were formed in the period of the tertiary 
age and these are full of mineral deposits. 

2. Origin of Ihe name Assam : 

The origin of the name Assam is uncertauiH The word is an 
Anglicised form of the Assamese word Asama. It is curious that 
while the Shin Invaders called them^lves they came to be 
known as Asam, Asam, Asam and Acam, a name, which i^ believed 
to have been derived from the Ahoms. Gait writes that the term 
in the sense of *the pecrle^' w'as applied to the Shins by the local 
people.® He further adds that Assam was known to the Burmese 
as Athan. B. K. Kakati points out that Asama, peerless, may be a 
Sanskritisadon of some earlier fonnadon like Acitem. In 
(Ahom), Chdia means to be defeatedi and with the prefix *A^ the 
formation ^Asam.' ’woidd mean undefeated. The word *A$a7fm\ first 
given to the Shuns (Ahonis)^ was later on applied to the country.^ 


4. See Martin^ FiUfc^erv IniliOt XU, p. G26. 

5. Galt, HlMtory of Awm, p. S45-4a. 

C A»ani«Ae—f£f Formation and pp. NIA., fi, pp« 1- 

23j Aipec^ a/ Snarly Asxmese pp* 1-^. 
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Bhattacharya points out that the Vojmyano sect and the Boodhi- 
sattvas are called in the Sddhandmdld and so the name of 

the country may be ajssodated with theiiL^ In Qadm and 
Pad$Mhndirid the name is Asam^ and Tavernier took it as Asem.^ 
It is also suggested that Siam is called or land of the 

monks. The Shin, according to Grierson, is the Burmese corrup¬ 
tion of the original word Shdm;^^ so it is held that the Shw or 
Sham or coming to Assam^ may have given the name to 

the region.^^ This is not yet established. It is probable that the 
name was first appUed to the land by the BodoSj a Tibeto-Burmaia 
people, as it may be derived from a Eo4o iormation like JJd-cont, 
meaning low land.^ If this derivation is correct, the name Asama 
may go back to a pericid long before the coming oi the K hans or 
the Ahoms; because the Tibeto-Burmami must have entered Assam 
long before them. It, appears, therefore, reasonable to suggest that 
the Sanskrit formation is based on an. earlier Bo^ formi 

Hd-com. In discussing the ancient geography of Assam, we 
refer to this land by its ancient name Prugjyoti^-Kanmrupa, 
because the w^ord Asama does not find mention either in early 
literature or in epigraphs. It is hkeiy that during the Buddhistic 
period, as we have already statedp the land was known by another 
name. In examining the Classical sources, we show reasons 
to believe that this land ivas in ancient days known by different 
names. 

3. Origin and antiquity of Pragjyotisa: 

The name Pragjyotito is commonly associated with the 
Lou7ilf]/o, KaiTiarupa and Kdmdlchyd. It oeem^ both in epigraphs 
and literature. It is also associated with all the rulers of the 
period, beginning with Naraka-Bhagadalta, The □rigui of the word 
is difficult to guess. It stood for both the city and the country. 
The name appears to be a SanskritLsation of some non-Aryan 


1. ra. p, m. 

a. J.A S.B., KLl p. 5S. 

9, JViapfilfl in India, h IS; E* p. 277. 

10. D, p. 5a, 

U. B. K. Barua, J E, pp. 102-4* 

12, Bsdsn Bawell, /ndtan Vintage Cammuntlyp p, US. S. K. Chatterji 
has suggcistcd diEereat lDl£rpretatliw for the ongtn oi the worda Ahom axid 
jUadm; iThm Place t>f As^m in fhe and CivUbation af Jndio 

G.U*, 19S5). ' 
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iormatloD. It is sugge^^d tttat the people called Chao Xheius of 
diina^ coming to India, came to be known as Zuthis and occupied 
three imporUmt centres^ the branch coming to Assam was called 
Pr% Zuthis whieb was sub^quently changed into 
This ethnological derivation is doubtfuL B. K. Kakati connects 
Pr^^yotisa with the topography of the land and derives from an 
Austric phrase: Pagar-^jtih (jo) -tie =z ch), meaning a region 

of extensive hills,^^ The antiquity of the name Pragjyotisa 
cannot be traced earlier than the Gfhyasavtgrahat 

which mentions it as a sacred country^ associated with the solar 
cult,^ and the w^hich refers to its foundation by an 

Aryan chief AmurLaraja.^® The interpretation of the name as a 
place of 'eastern astrology' is^ however^ justified by a number of 
J‘efel^ences to its association with the solar cult and the planetary 
worship, Udaj-'acala of the ScmfiiCn? and the Purunas was no other 
than Pr^gjyoti^a-Kaaiarupa.^^ T^e archaeological remains also 
point to the prevalence of the solar cult, and the existing temple 
of Navagraha in Gauhati and Suryya Fabar in Go^para justify 
this origin of the name of the land. The Pti-rfea's evid¬ 

ence that Bmhmn made the first calculation of the stars in Pr^^ 
jyoti^, points to the early importance of the place in astrology 
and astronomy. This is confirmed by a number of Assamese 
manuscripts, dealing with these subjects. It is possible that the 
first astronomical observation in Assam was mndo in Navagraha.^* 
The Kdlifcd and other Purarnis point to the prevalence of the solar 
cult and fire worship in the land and the Assamese festival *BiAu^ 
is associated with fire w'orship and fertility rites, the relics of a 
vanishing Austric and Alpine-Iranian culture in ancient Assam. 
It js, therefore, likely that the name Pragjyot^a is only a relic 
of the prevalence of the solar cult. Spooner rightly points to the 
astronomical significance of the name in connection with the Magian 
culture In Pmgjyoti$a.^® The n^me in fact, has a reference to the 
Aryan contact with the non-Ar^'ans. 


13, R. M. T?ie Bwft-grcufiJ cf Atssmeic Cidterc, pp. 4-5. 

14. T^vc 5fother 
15 h CTi^p. n. 33. 

in AdiMri^a. XXXV. 

17. Sat J. C. Ghodi, V, pp. 117-13. 

IB, See P. JAiC.S., X, pp. 73-fll. 

13. ISIS, a pp. m-3S. 
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4. Ancient Assam and the Classical writers — the Peri]^iis of the 

Er>'thrcan Sea^ 

We have pointed out the possibilily of Pragjyoti^ being known 
to the classical writers^ at least irom the fij^t century A.D.^ by 
other names^ though the identificatk>ii of the names of places and 
peoples, menlioned in their works is difficult. The first important 
classical work, which we believe mentions Assam, is the Periplus 
of the Erythreajt SeaP Oiir identificatloii rests on the order of 
description of the regions^ one after another^ and on significant 
references to various peoples. The PeripltLs states thus i From 
Masalia the conrse hes eastward across a bay to Desarena. Leav¬ 
ing this, the course is to the north, passing through a number o£ 
tribes, including Kirrhadae, After passing them the course turns 
again to the east, and ssuling with the coast on the left the sea 
on the right, you arrive at the Ganges and the extremity of the 
contioeut towards the east called Chryse* There is a inart on 
the Ganges of the same name through which passes a considerable 
traffic^ consisting of the Gangetic spikenard, p&arlSp betel and the 
Gangetic musllms. In Chryse there is said to be a gold and 
a gold coin called Icaltti- Immediately after leaving tJie GangeSp 
there is an Island in the ocean called Chryse which lies directly 
under the rising sun and at the extremity of the world towards the 
east. This island produces the finest tortoise-shell that is found 
throughout the Erythrean sea. Bat iwyond this (TJtis) immedi¬ 
ately under the north at a certain point, where the exterior sea 
terminates, lies a city called Thina, not on the coast but inland, 
from which raw and manufactured silk nre brought by land through 
Bactria to Barygaza or else down the Ganges to Bengal and then 
by sea to Ldmiirika or the coast of Malabar. To Thina itself the 
means of approach are very difficult and from Thina few mer¬ 
chants come, but very rarely. On the confines of Thina an annual 
mart is held and the Sesatae assembled there and did their market¬ 
ing. The regions beyond this towards the norlli are unexplored 
either on account of the severity of the winter, the continuation 
of the &ost or the difficulties of the country. 

Masalia can be identified with the present Masulipatam in 
Bengal, and the bay leading to Desarena, with the Sunderband 


20. See Vincent, PrripJitj uf the Erydirratt Sea, IT, pp. 5(23-^- Schoff, 
Tht FerEpfiU, pp* 47h Wbitfileyi The Poriphis^ 1040, pp. ]34f. 
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area or tbe Upper part of the Bay of BeAgaL® The Kirrhadae is 
identified with the Kirntas,*® who inhabited parts of south-east 
Bengal, and western Assam, including Sylhet and TVipur®. The 
mart on the Ganges may he located in present Vikramapura near 
Dacca; the place of gold mine is located by some in Tripura and 
the coin Jcalfis is said to have belonged to the lower part of BengaL 
Taylor locates Chr]rse in Arakan and Pegu, which also may have 
included Malacca and Sumatra,® McCrindle identifies it with 
Malacca,®* and Whiteley with the Malaya Peninsula.® Chryse is 
mentioned also hy Fomponius Mela, (iii, 7, 70) and according to 
him it lay off the Ganges. Pliny (vi, 80) places it along with 
Argyre off the mouth of the Indus; but the location is very vague. 
Sehoff identifies the place of gold with Chotanagpur and Chryse 
with Malacca,® But, following the routes of the PcripliH, it appears 
probable that the place of the gold mine and Chryse by almost 
in the same loc^ty, to the east of the Ganges in the south-western 
part of Assam, or Tripura. Sehoff himself admits that gold was 
brought to India through Tripura from the rivers of Assam This 
was noticed also by Tavernier who holds that both gold and sdk 
from Assam were sent overland to China. Ke further adds that 
the washing of gold in Assam yielded a substantial quantity.® It 
is likely, as ituggested by Taylor, that the place of gold was some¬ 
where in Tripura which was within Pragjyoti^a, The land of 
Chryse might have included portions of south-west Assam, south¬ 
east Bengal and Burma, and even have extended to the Philippines. 
As regards the coin fealtis. Benfey connects it with the Sanskrit 
word JcalitS (ntimhered) It may he suggested that the coin 
hears the name of the Kalitas of Assam, who for a long time may 
have ruled the land. Speaking of Chryse, N. K. BbattBsaJi 
writes that it stands for ‘'Sondvfp at the mouth of the united 


21. Taylor, J.A.S.B,, IMT, I, pp. &-*■ 

Za, Scliafit, p. 233; J.A.S.B,, 184?. I. pp. lO-U- 
is. Tsylor, J.A.S.B., 1847, 1, pp. 30-27. 

24. Cwmmercf tind HaiAgation of the Brythr^n Sea, pp. 

25, The PeripTiia, (Inlfol, P* 10. PP* 5E5f. 

2S. The Peripifw, pp. 47-18, 2^59. 

21. md. „ , f 

23 . Travels. Vol, H. p. 3*1 i Ball, Ecirnomfe Geol!?T!» of 


145-49 


j!ujid+ 218- 


23 . See MeCriadle, Commerce and Noclffrtlen of the Erptf't**" Ses, p. Si- 
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waters of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra’’.^ It juay be mention* 
ed that Kautilya associates in K^arupa with the 

production of the best specireen of gold-^^ As we haw suggested, 
Chr^w may have stood for a vast area^ which included also parts 
of Assam and Bengal, 

The Periplus's land of This with an inland city Thina, accord¬ 
ing to Schoff, is to be located in the western part of China; hut 
he identifies the Sesatao doing marketing in malabathrum with 
the people allied to the Kuki-Chins, Nagas, Giros and other allied 
tribes of Assam.® Whiteley® and McCrindle^ locate Thina in 
China, though the latter identifies the Sesatae with the people 
living in the %"iciiiity of Sylhet.®® 

None of these idntifications seems correct. From the state¬ 
ments in the Periplu^ it appears that the Sesatae were probably 
a people allied to the Garos. H this be so^ it is a far cry from the 
tribes of Assam, who assembled between their own country and 
TEina for marketing, to Western China, One tjonfusing statement 
in the Periplits is the description of trade routes by w'hich silk was 
exported from Thina; but the accounts seem to yield that one route 
lay through the mountain passes of Nepal, leading to Bactrla 
where silk from Assam was purchased by merchants who were 
on their way to India and w'ho afterwards sailed down the Indus 
to BaTyE'a 2 a or Gujarat; the other route to Bengal and then to 
Limurika by sea lay through the Brahmaputra and the Ganges. 
Tf SchofFs reading of the name, Tfiii', is tenable^ it is likely that 
it stands for the last two syllables of Pragjyoti^ with its capital 
Thino and the people Thinae. Even tonday a viQoge near Gauhati 
is known as Dispur. In making this identification, it must be 
remembered that the ancient boundary of Ptagjyoti^ extended 
up to the sea through south-east Bengal. Therefore, when we find 
'"that in historical times the kingdom of Prlgjyoti^ included 
Sylhet, Tippers and Noakhali districts and thus extended up to 


30- f-H.Q., XXn, pp. £45-^; Antiquities of 5on-Ganges and its courses 
and Culftxrv,. IS4X, 

31 . ArihaiD^tra, (SS-tr.) pp. N. N. Obs Gupta, V, pp. 333 
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the sea-coast^ we at once realise that the author of die Pffripltw:j 
in talking of TJiis, is really meaning IVigjyoti^'V^ Taylor locate 
the country of the Thinae in eastern Assam and identifies the 
capital Thina with Sera of Ptolemy* He also derives the Thinae 
from the Tai race and identifies them with the Sliiae of Ptolemy^ 
located in eastern Assam,^ But, as we have stated, the land of 
rhb with Its capital Thma covered a large areaf eTctending from 
south-east Bengal to the eastern limits ol modem Assam. Taylor^s 
derivation of the Thinae from the Tai or the Slnae from the Shyans 
appears improbable^ because as far as we know the Tai people 
could hardly enter Assam during the first century A.D. He 
rightly identifies the Sesatae with the Besadae of Ptolemy, locat¬ 
ed near the Mou'ando$, and points out that the marketing habits 
of the former, as given in the PeripluSj correspond to tho$e of the 
hill tribes of Assam.^ 

Tae unexplored regions beyond Thina refer to the north¬ 
eastern part of the Himalayas, which^ according to Wilson^ are 
the north-eastern parts of Assam, designated by Ptolemy as Otto- 
rocaras. The same reference is made by Ammianus MarceUinus.*" 
It appears from these accounts that in the first century A,D* the 
land of This woth its liapital Thina was identical with Pragjynti^, 

5* Eeferenccs in Ptolemy^s Geography and other sources 

llie Geography of Ptole^ny^ a work of about AJ>^ 150 con¬ 
tains useful information. Ptolemy mentions the country of the 
Seres which, according to Taylor^ stands, like Thina of the Pm- 
for Assam, while the name Seres appears like the Thinae 
to have been applied to the inhabitants of the plains and the hills.^ 
This identification is based on lhe geography of the regions des¬ 
cribed by Ptolemy. We shall, how^evcr, try to confirm our con¬ 
tention on the bask of the observatioTis of other earlier and later 
writers. Pomponius Mela (iii^ vii), for Instance, mentions the 
land of the Seres as being situated between India and Scythia* 
They are said to haw been noted for theif commeroe. TTie refer- 
ence* is, however, vague. But it is likely that the p^ple^ men- 
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tioned Iky MeLa correspond to the Sesatae ol the Peripltia. Pliny 
(vi, xvu—^xxli) gives a similar description of the Seres and 
mentions the country as noted for silk which its forests produced. 
In speaking of the embassy from Ceylon to the Roman emperor 
Claudius, he represents the chief ambassador as stating that the 
people of Ceylon knew the Seres through trade and that the 
ambassador's father often visited them. Pliny mentions the river 
Fsitaras, which may be identified with Teesta, in the land of the 
Seres, and records that merchants placed their goods on the 
further side of that river. If the Seres wanted to barter, they 
took goods which were deposited there and left the pnmmnditioi; 
which the foreign merchants wanted in exchange. These people 
may be the Bhutias or other hill tribes of Western Assam/^ 

Pausanius mentions two nations of the Seres, of w'tuch the 
Scythie Seres, according to Taylor, may be taken as the Thlnae 
or Smae of the Periplus.''® Dionysius mentions ^timility hit| people 
of Assam, alLed to the Sesatae. He refers also to silk, which from 
its description may be the tassar or dyed mupa silk of Assam.*^ 
Aelian mentions Schlratae or Siratae, who wmre either the Kirdtaa 
or the Sesatae of the Pertplus, The Seres, mentioned by Horace 
(I, 29) were the mountain peoples of Assam, who are said to have 
been expert iq the use of bows and arrows. Ctesias and Aelian 
mention the fruit of a tree called stptochora, from which amber 
exuded, and upon which was noticed a small in^ct yielding a 
purple dye- The reference is probably to the country of Assam 
where the lac insect is found in abundance and red dye is pre¬ 
pared from lac. The hill people, in the opinion of Wilford, based 
on the accounts of Ctesias, collected the amber and prepared mate¬ 
rials with the purple dye, and carried the whole in boats along 
with the dried fruit of the tree to other parts of India 
Maga£ha,<* The reference is probably to the hill tribes of Assam, 
such as the Bafos. Ctesias mentions the river Hyperchos which 
proceeded from the country where siptochora was grown and 
which produced aU good things.** If the river may be identified 
with the Brahmaputra, it appears probable that die country of 

41. J.A.S.B , 1847, I. p. 43f. 
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stptaeTiora of the lac tiee^ refers to Assam, and the thiBgs referred 
to, ’were the products ql the land.^ 

We have mentioned elsewhere Strabo’s reference to the river 
Oidanes falling with the Ganges into the sea,*^ and Curtius^s refer¬ 
ence to the Dyardanes, lowing through the remotest part of Ladia;^ 
we have also ^ggested the identification of Oidane$, Dyardanes 
and Ptolemy^s Doan-es ’with the Brahmaputra, Strabo further 
mentions the country of the Seres which abounded in elephants* 
The reference strongly supports the location of the country of 
the Seres in Assam, because Assam is one of the few countries 
where elephants were ahundantly found as they are to-day- 
Ptolemy describes the Seres and the Sinae as neighbours. He 
describes Serica as being bounded on the east and the north by 
unknown regions and on the south by Tudia-extra-Gangem^ and 
the country of the Sinae, This evidently refers to Upper Assam* 
The journey of the caravan from Byzantium to the frontier of 
Serica, as described by Ptolemy, seems to agree with the accounts 
nf the Periplits of the route from Thljia to Bactria Or the route 
through Bhutan to Kabul and then to Balkh- 

Zt appears from a later Tavernier that the merchants 

who traded with the Seres were not allowed to enter the latter 
counti^, but they carried on traffic mth them at an opening or 
pass in the mountain Imaus.'*® On the evidence from Arrian 
and Pliny, (vi) it is possible to identify Imaxis. a spur of the 
Exodus or the Himalayas® with some hUb of Northern Assam* 
Pliny mentions another route to Serica via Palibothra (i, xvii). 
This was Ihirough the Bral:imaputra to Assam or the route hy the 
Ganges, mentioned In the Peripluj, by which goods were exported 
lo Limurika by sea through Bengal- 

Ploletny states that to the east of Serica there are hills and 
foT^sts where canes are grown and these are used as bridges. 
The reference is very important^ as even to-day canes are found 
abundantly in the hills and forests of Assam, and most of the hiH 
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tribes u&e th«m as bridges. He also toention^ that Serica b 
rounded by hills and the country is traversed by two large rivers^ 
Occardea and Bautes, which may bo identified with the Sanpo 
and the Brahmaputra. Some of the hills, mentioned by Ptolemy 
are Aixnuhi, identified with the Aka HiUs; Casius is perhaps the 
Mishmi Hills; the mount Thagurus appears to he Heglng (Abar 
Hills) ^ and the chain of the Emodi (Himalayas) b probably the 
mountains separating Assam from Tibet.^ 

The location of the country of the Seres and Serica in Assam 
b abo based on our identification of some of the hill tribes^ men^ 
tioned by Ptolemy and confirmed by Ammianue Marcellinus; some 
of them can be located almost in their present habitat.^ 

Ammi a n us Marcellinus gives (xxiij vi) a general account 
of the physical features, extent, fertility and people of Serica, 
extending to the Ganges and abounding in silk; his accounts cor¬ 
respond in general to those of Ptolemy, We suggest that hb 
Anniva is the AnnubL of Ptolemy; Nazaviclum is the Naga Hills, 
since the people Eving there are called by Ptolemy Nagalogoe. 
His Asm i r a is the range of hills inhabited by the Miris^ and Etnoden 
is the Himalayas^ Hb description of the two rivers running through 
Seiica corresponds to that of Ptolemy* Both mention Asmira and 
Esseodon, Aspararta and Sera as famous towns of Serica. Sera stands 
for the capital of the SInae. Taylor locates Asmira in present 
Lek$Impur; Essedon somewhere near Rangpur and Aspararta in 
Ch^duar;^ but their actual location is doubtful* Ptolemy 
mentions other places which are difiBcult to identify, Ammianus 
mentions silk from the land □£ the Seres under the name of Seri^ 
cum, and states that the people exported the article to other lands. 
Other important articles mentioned are skin, iron, aloe, musk and 
rhinoceros's hams. The mention of aloe and musk and particularly 
of rhinoceros b very importaiit evidence for the location of the 
country of the Seres and Serica in Assam, for even to-day rhino¬ 
ceros abounds in the forests of Assam. All these references indi¬ 
cate that Ptolemy's Sera and Serica stand for Thina and the Sinae 
of the Periplus^^ and refer to Pragjyotba with its capital Thina 
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or PTOgjyotisaj^ura. The country, during the lst-2nd century A.D,p 
covered not only Eastern Assam but also extended to South-esst 
Bengal 

Other details in Ptolemy deal with the geography and peoples 
oi other parts of Assam. Airrhadai of Ptolemy is identified by 
Germi with the country of the Andhrus,*® la our opinion it may 
be identified with the country of the Kir&tas or Ptolemy^s Kii^- 
hadae> Gerini locates the country of the latter in Sylhetp Tripura 
and Cach^ in Assam. While the same writer takes Trillngon or 
Triglyton as identical with Kuladan near about Chittagong, Yule 
locates it in TVipura.®^ Tugma is located by Gerini in Caehar or 
Manipur; Mareura in Old Prome and Pentapolis in Tripura»^ 
The identification of Mareura with Mai>ipur appears more probable 
in view of the geography of the area. Beyond Klrrhadia^ Ptolemy 
mentions the Zamiroi, located near Moirartdos near the Garo Hills 
and Sylliet, and Tiladai to the north of the Molrandos. Ptolemy 
places Dobassai towards the north between the Bapyrrhos and the 
Dobossa ranges. Gerini, identifying Dobossoi with loeafes 

the place in Upper Burma,® which is wrong. Bardte is to be 
located in the Kapili valley in Assam* Bapyrrhos, from whicb 
the river Uoones or the Brahmaputra is said to have takpn its rise, 
cannot be identified, as done by Gerini, with the Patkai Silb.^ It 
is certainly a portion of the Himalayas. Ringberi of Ptolemy is 
identified by Yule T,vith a place in Assam and by Gerini witii one 
in Burma.^ But the similarity of sound suggests its identificRtinn 
with Rangpur in Upner Assam. Eudutai of Ptolemy, derived from 
KulutaP may be identified with the Kalita, and it is likely that 
Barrhai of Ptolemy^ is identical with the Bodos, Gerini rightly 
identifies Pfolemy^s AJoson^a with Shtnong;*® Tyadai with the 
Kuki-Chins:^ bat his identification of Besadae with the Mishmis^*® 
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is hardly correct* They may he identical with the Sesatae of the 
Periplitj^ standing probably for the Garos and other Bodo^- 

It appears from the accounts of both the Perlplii^r arid Pto¬ 
lemy's geography that their authors knew something of the geo¬ 
graphy and peoples of Assam and that during the lst^2nd eontuxy 
A.D., if not earlier, the land was known as Thina or Seres and 
extended from the extreme Sadiya region to South-east Bengal 
This, as we have tried to show, appears to be confirmed by other 
classical sources^ both earlier and later, which point only to the 
antiquity of the land of PragjyotiM. 

6^ Origin and antiquity of Kamarupn and ILiTuiikhyli: 

We have already mentioned the non-Aryan origin of the name 
PrdgJyoti^Mi and its association with astronomy^ The words Kd 7 ?ia- 
rupa and also suggest an Austric or Alpine origin. 

Kamdfchya is probably derived from an Austric formation, such 
as hafn&i (demon) in old Khmer; fcamotf (devil) in Cham: ka-niet 
(corp^) inlOiasi; komtii (grave) or komiioch (corpse) in Santall. 
It may be a substitution of the word like JcOTnuocJt^ meaning grave 
or the dead+^ Kdmsrupa is derived from the formations like 
fcdmrUy or kamTitt, the name of a lesser divinity in Santilf, and the 
land is thus associated with magic or necromancy.®^ Both K5ma~ 
rupn and KdmSfckyd are closely associated in literature. K. 
Kakoti thinks that the word Kdmcrdpa symbolises a new 
and in exhaltation of it the land was rechristened. The very name 
Kdmarupa-Kavfi^hyR suggests^ in his optjiioriT that the cult Is 
to be derived from some AuslrJc divinity.® The traditional origin 
of the ttame of Kdmarupa^ as given in the Gopnthn 
which relates the ^ory of Kumtideva^s revival after being burnt up 
by jSipcij may he explained in the light of the prevalence of the 
cult of magic &nd sorcery, associated with the AustHc-Alpine 
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culture of Assam*® The Uaditlonal origin of the Kdniufchyd 

also^ associated with the genital organ of Satij according to the 
KoUicd PurdxUL and other works, can be esplained on the basis 
of a pre-Aryan cult of the phallus, receiving new orientation with 
the introduction of Aryan culture* 

While Knmafcft.y4 finds mention only in literaturep KnmarOpd 
is also mentioned in epigraphs* That the latter is a Sanskritisa- 
tion of some earher formation, is proved by other sources. The 
usual name is found as Kamrti or Kamrud in the Buddhist caryis, 
the Hara-Gauri Samvada, and the MusUm sources like the Tubaqat- 
i^Ndsn\ and the iiiyaz-u-s^Salatm, Yuan Chwang mentions it as 
KamolupV® and in the name is given as Ksmopo and 

JKomelu^^ Ij6vi connects it with a fommtion like rdmshpti.^^ 
The references show the Austric origin of the name fCdtiwrupa. 
Even the n&me of the Brahmaputra, the of hterature, 

the Tsanpo of the Tlbeto-Burmans, or the Lohit (Luit) of the 
Assamese popular literature,^ appears to have its origin in an 
Austric formation like LaotUj 'tu^ meaning water; similarly the 
Karatoyd, called fCafotiA in Chinese records, may be derived from 
an Austde word. The Kdlika Pur&jia (Chap* 82) gives a mytho¬ 
logical origin of the name of the Brahmaputra* 

7* Location of Pr^giyotisa^Kniniirnpa i 

In ^Ite of the close association of Pr^jyotisa with the Udayfi- 
cflie, the LcuAitpa, and both in epigraphs 

and literature, some writers pbce it in regions other tb^Ti in 
Assam, R C* Ma}umdarp for instancep places Pragjyotba in Orissa 
and adds that a certain Patoladeva, a ruler of GUgit, claims 
in an inscription from Hatum his descent from the Ehauma dynasty, 
and on the basis of thiSp he asserts that there was a Pragjyoti^ 
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kingdom in the North-^w^tern India, and that the name of the 
dynasty along with the pJace name was later carried to Assam.^* 
K. Athavale thinks that Naraka and his successors ruled at 
Pragjyoti$a in KUthiawad It was Vajradatta who went to 
Assam. He locates the original Pr^yotiMj therefore^ not far 
from the Jtoiuatoka hills, and holds that Vajradatta carried the 
name of the place and the dynasty to KamarupaJ^ -Law, 

on the basis of the Kiskindhy^kdyj^ of the (Chap. 42} 

and the Purdna (27) holds that there was another 

Pr^yoti^ on the bank of the river Vetravatl or Betwi^ B. M. 
Barua locates Prlgjyoti^ in the Eastern Punjab. What is more 
improbable, he associates it with Uttara Pr-^jj/oti^apura, the nor¬ 
thern city of astronoTpy^ located above Paneaneda and Afnara- 
pcruotc,^ These writers are tinder the iinpres$ion that the MaJid- 
thdrata locates Pragjyoti$a in the west or north* The geography 
of the £pic^ is not accurate and^ moreover^ the actual interpreta¬ 
tion of the relevant passages will only support our contention. 
The Ki^kindhy&kdT}4a (Chap. 42) locates Pragjyotisa on the Varafia 
mountain where Naraka is said to have taken Ms abode. The 
Vurdhn mountain where Prlgjyoti^ is placed^ suggests a region 
at the foot of the Hhnalaya$ on the Assam Range, situated to the 
east of the Extern Sea. It in no way suggests a localion in the 
Punjab. The evidence from the Mchahharata seems at first sight 
to be conflicting. In the Sahhd Parvan there is a mention of 
Bhima'a campaign in the north and his fight with Bhagadatta 
of Pr^yoti^i; but in the same patvan (26“30> and in the Asva* 
medha <74-75), there is a mention of Bhima^s campaign in the 
Irauhitpd region in the east. These passages nan be explained, as 
held by P. Bhattacharya, on the assumption that Bhagadatta^s 
kingdom extended to Nepal, Bhutan, Tibet and the frontiers of 
China. The Sabhd Parvan^s (£6) reference to Bhagadatta's fol- 
lowars, the CItmls and the also indicates that his kingdom 

extended to the confines of China in the north and to the sea- 
roast in south-east Bengal.“^® The loczation of PraByoti^ and the 
Varfiha mountain is also confirmed by the Vardha Puts^ and 
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the PtiffiTut (114-115) which refer to the birth of Naraka 

in the Kofcamttfc^atfrtJifl and to his becoming the lord of PragjyotiM, 
The mention of Kcttftka and TrisrOtd as lying in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the former place Indicates that the region lay within 
Prasjyoti^a.™ There is nothing, therefore^ to suggest that Prag- 
jyofi^ was in the Punjab or Kathiawad. The esdstence of the 
Bhauma dynasty in Orissa can possibly be explained by the fact 
that Har^deva of Kamarupa in the 8th century A.D, may have 
estahlished a relation of his there-®* 

It IS also suggested that there is evidence of the existence 
of KSmartipa-Kimakhya elsewhere than in Assam. The Padma 
Purdnn (Pdtola KhflTtdn^ V) states that the Kajndkhyd Detl was 
the presiding deity of Ahicchatra^ and the poet Mukakavi Sarva- 
bhauma composed three works in honour of Kamakhya of Kanci- 
pura.®^ The mentions that in Sakyddri there was a 

country of Kimariipa.®® These references can be explained by 
the fact that it was the celebrity of the original Kamarupa-Kama- 
khyS that carried the names to other lands. Tho existence of a 
temple of Devi in other places is not at all curious; hut this does 
not prove that Kamarupa-Kamakhya existed in places other than 
in Assam.*3 That Kamarupa always implied Assam or at least a 
part of Assam, is proved by the extant literature of the period. 

ITie dose associafion of PragjyotL^ with the Laithftya and 
Kamarupa-Kamakhya tn both epigraphs and literature points to 
their existence in the same region from the dawn of history. 
The Arthoidstra, referring to various places of Kamarupa in con¬ 
nection with its industrial products,®^ confirms its location in Assam. 
We have examined other literaiy sources, beginning with the 
Brhatsafhhitd and the Pc<?huva?hiat which indicate that the ancient 
kingdom of Prigjyoti^-K^arupa ]ay to the east of the Lsiifiitya, 
There is nothing to prove^ as held by P* C. Sen, on the basis of 
the PcphuMmAij that the Pmgjyoti^as entered Assam from the 
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west and the KdmorupaSj who were foreigners, entered from the 
north-east; equally untenable is his argumerit that during Samvid- 
ragupta's time Pragjyoti^ in the west was included within his 
empire and the Vannans ruled in the east in Kamarupa;*^ nor Is 
it possible, as held by B. C. Law, that the were a peo¬ 

ple of non-Aryan origin,* because by that time many Aryans had 
entered the kingdom, though other elements, including the 
Alpines, were already there. As we have pointed out^ K^d^, 
referring to Pragjyoti^ and Kamariipa, made only independent 
treatment of identical names,and the kingdom definitely ]ay to 
the east of the IrOtuhttya. This is confirmed by other BrShmaoi- 
cal, Buddhist. Chinese, Classical and other sources and the epi¬ 
graphs, begiiming with the 5th century A.D, 

While in the local grants, the name Kimarupa do<^ not occur, 
Pragjyot^ and PrflgjyotisodJiipctt, referring to the rulers, find 
mention in all of them. Kamarupa^ however, finds mention lor the 
first time in the AUahabad Pillar Proic^ti of Saroudragupta.** The 
ne^ct references occur in the Belava grant of Ehojavarman * the 
Silimpur grant of Prah^a,** Deoptrli inscription of Vijayasena,®^ 
Madhiinagar grant of Lak^maijasena*^ and the Kamauli grant of 
Vaidyadeva ® In the contemporary epigraphs, Lanhitya finds men¬ 
tion in the Mandasor grant of Ya^dharman^ and the Aphsad epi¬ 
graph of Adityasena,® while Pragjyoti^ is mentioned only once in 
the Bhagalpur grant of Narayaijapala.®* These references confirm 
our contention that Pragjyotisa-Kamarupa and the Lauhitpa were 
contiguous and imply the same region. It is^ thereforep only an 
imagination uncontrolled hy a critical appre^ch to its sources that 
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will locate Pragjyoti^ either in the Punjab or in Kathiawa^ ^ the 
Epic penod, and in modem Assam at a later tiniei 

3. Extension of ifae kingdom: 

If PragjyoU^ was kno^^ to the authors of the pre-^Buddhist 
and Buddhist literaturCp it was merely a name. It is diEBcult to 
determine the extent of the kingdom either of Naraka of the ago 
of Janaka or of his successors. But it appears^ on the basis of the 
literary evidence, that at a time when Pragjyoti^a was a flourish¬ 
ing kingdom, most parts of South-east Bengal were under the 
LohiCn sea, and the Bengal Delta was just beginning to form. The 
confluence of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra formed this 
Eastern Sea, which finds mention as late as the period of the 
BrAatsamAitd of the 5th century AD, It is likely that the south¬ 
ern boundary of Prigjyot^a in the pre-Buddhist period or at a 
later time touched the sea. It is pointed out that m the Epic age 
at least, the whole of Mymensingh, including three-fourths of 
modem Bengal was under the Lohitu sea, and the Brahmaputra 
feu into it, taking a southern course round the Giro Hills as it 
does to-day,®^ But on the other hand, the classical writers, begin¬ 
ning with the 4th century B.C. make mention of the Gangaridae or 
Cangdm^fra. Even the Nikdyus mention Anpa and among 

the sixteen MakqjoTuipodcs. South-east Bengal came to be known 
Samutatfu Even about the 1st eentury A.D^, as appears from 
the PenphirS^^ the lands to the east of S^matata, comprising 
southern Mymensingh, western Sylhet and portions of Comilla 
and Noakhali, were probably under water* The existing evidence 
seems to indicate that long before the foundation of Gattdc and 
Pu^mrard/iarwi except, however, Anga and Vodga in Southern 
Bengal, Pregjyotisa may have included some portions of Bengal 
towards the south-east even when the delta was formed and many 
islands came up the LohiUi sagarci. 

^le existing materials also convince us that the limits of 
PragjyotiM-Kamarupa, from the period of the Bpicj, if not 
earher, extended much beyond the modem State of Assam^ parti¬ 
cularly in the northern and south-western directions^ But^ we 
should remember that the geography of the Epics is far frxOT 
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being accuiate and their references to Prigjyoli^ may be ascribed 
only to the first century or a little earlier during the time 

of Bhagadatia. On the evidence irom the Sabha (26-30)^ the 
A^amedha (74-75) , the Vdyoga and other chapters ol the Mofcd- 
bhdtaUi^ which refer to the followers oi BhagadattUi the Clnos and 
the KirdtcLs, inhabiting the hilly regions in the north and the 
marshy regions near the sea^ it may be held that his kingdom in¬ 
cluded not only portions of South-east Bengal but also portions 
of Nepal and Bhutan. P. Bhattacharya rightly points out that 
Bhagadatta's kingdom extended to the confines of China^ Nepal 
or the Himalayan regions, otherwise his array could not have been 
consisted of the Cmas and the In the Udyoga Farvafi 

C4) Bhagadatta is called ^purvasdg^rav^^ and in the Dro^iu Far- 
van (25) he is styled as 'poiruatopati". In the Rdiamya of iTitdlii?- 
thira (J^abh#^ 34)^ Bhagadatta is said to have been present with 
his followers from the sea-shore. In the Sabhd Parvan again (51), 
he b said to have given as presents to Yudbthira ivory tusks^ rhino¬ 
ceros’s horns^p etc., indicating that Bhutan^ Tibet and the hilly areas 
of Assam in the north were within hb kingdom^ along with por¬ 
tions of Bengal, Sylhet, Tripura,. Mymensingh, etc. On the basis of 
these Epic references, Pargiter points out that Prd^i^oti$a touched 
the Himalayas and stretched southwards along both sides of the 
Ixiuhiti/a as far as the Bengal Delta or the sea,™ In the Jldmd- 
(KbfciTidftpdkd^jda^ 42) Prigjyotba is said to have been 
situated on the Vardha mountain in the sea^ which was 64 yo^aiuis 
in extent The maimtain probably stands for the Assam range of 
the Himalayas^ and the sea lay to the soulh of the hills, which were 
probably connected by the Brahmaputra with the Bay of Bengal^ 
Thb sea was the Lolita sdgara. It is almost oertam that parts of 
Sylhet, Mymensingh and the neighbouring lands were under water 
until comparatively later times. The divellers of the marshy 
regiqms, the Kirdca^ or the Kinhadae of the Periply^ and Ptolemy 
certainly occupied the low lying regions of Tripura, Noakhali, etc. 
The foundation of Pragjyotba by AmuTtamja^ son of Kuia and 
grandfather of ViffMntitraj who performed his austerities on the 
bank of the Kauiikd^ is another significant traditiorL Pragjyotba 
lay close to Dhormanriiyfl (Adifedndo, 35). It is possible that Prag- 
jyotba extended up to the river Katiiikd. All these references led 
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Pargiter to conclude that the kingdom dtiring the time of the 
Epics induded the greater portions of modem Assam^ dong with 
Koch-Bihar, Jalpmguri^ Eangpur, Bograp Myrnensingh^ Dacca^ Tri¬ 
pura, portions of Pabna and probably a portion of NepaL^o^ gut, 
m we have stated, the Epics" references have perhaps bearing on 
the geography of Fragjyoti^ during the first centiury A.D, or a 
little earlier^ when Bhagadatta may have flotirbhed,^®^ and on the 
bads of the classical sources it may be held that about that period 
the kingdom extended to the north-eastern limits of modem Assam. 

We have suggested in another connection that during the 
6th’4th century B.C. ancient Assam was either included in the 
greater kingdom of Magadha^ or the western boundary of the king¬ 
dom, whatever its south-western limits, hardly extended beyond 
the Lcutiti/c or the Karatoyd- During the age of Maurya impe¬ 
rialism and perhaps until the begiiming of the ChrlsUan era, the 
kingdom was confined roughly to its modem boundary in the west. 
This is confirmed by the Brhatsamhitd, based on the Peirasdra Tan- 
tra of the beginning of the Christian era,^*^ Beginning with the 
lst-2nd century AD., as shown by the Pertplus and Ptolemy^ and 
we believe also by the MohdhJidrata, the south-westem boundary 
of Pragjyoti^ touched the seaj the western boundary may have 
extended beyond the Kcmtoyd to include the region to the east of 
the Xauiikd^ and in its eastern limits it was extended to the Sadiya 
region. N. K. Bhattasali rightly contends **£hat the kingdom even 
in the first century A.D,..extended up to the gulf of the 
Meghna, probably up to Noathali and Chittagong coasts/'^** 

According to most PurdTias/^ dealing with the geography of 
an earlier period^ the kingdom extended up to the Karatoya in the 
west, and included MaiupuTr Jaintm, Cachir, parts of MjTpen- 
Singh, Sylhet, Bangpur and portions of Bhutan and NepalJ^ 
Beginning with the 4lh century AD.* the western limit was again 
pushed back to the east of the LauAitya. This was the time of 
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Gupta imperialism, and Kamarupa was oulp a frontier state like 
SamatB^ and Davdfco. Hus is proved by the Brhatsomkitd (chap, 
jdv, 6) which places Pragjyoti^ to the east of the Lciihitj/fl and 
the sea« and by the Eaghuvomia tiv, S1-S4) of about the sairue 
perioA which states that Eagha entered Kamarupa after crossing the 
XiOahtCya. But, dwing the middle of the 6th century A.D, under 
Bhiitivannan, with the decline of the Guptas both in Magadha and 
Gauda, the kingdom again expanded to include Put idravardhana in 
North Bengal,**" and portions of South-east Bengal, including 
Somata/a, Tripura, Noakhali and Sylhet,^ A Tantrik work of the 
6th century AT), mentions the boundaries of Kamarupa. Tha ^okti- 
soVipama (in, vii, 10) and the Senmolwi Tontra, both based On the 
Citandrogorblm Sutra of Narendraya^ (A.D, 566) state that the 
kingdom extended from Kaleiva™ to Suetagiri and from rripuni to 
Nilaparvata, and Ganeiagiri is menticacd as lying in the heart of 
Kamarupa,*®® 

It appears that during the 4lh-^tb century A.D, as long as 
the Guptas had paramountcy in Northern India, Kamarupa com¬ 
prised only a limited area? but, as we have stated, Daiaka, Sylhet 
and Tripura were absorbed within the kingdom during Bhuti- 
varman’s time. From that thne to the Bth century A.D,, as proved 
by the Nidhanpur grant**® and the FasupatL epigraph of Jaya- 
deva II*** and confirmed by Yuan Chwang and his hiogra- 
the tringHrwn included Karnasuvartta, Pui^rovardkoRB and 
probably the eastern part of the Ndlandd region.**® During the Sth 
century AJ>, Haisadeva’s kingdom was larger in extent than that 
of any previous ruler of Kamarupa, for he probably held possession 
of CoudS/ Mogadhs, Kolmga, Koiala and other lands, at least for 
a short lime,**® With the early part of the 9th century AS>. there 
was p« *r ba p ii a temporary set-back, but during the middle of that 
century, as proved by the Tezpur grant, Vanamala's kingdom 
included Pundnivardliana, or akuost the same area as that of 
Bhudvarman, including portions of South-east Bengal.*** During 
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the period of the PMa line in the llth-12th century A,D,^ partieiiJar- 
ly during the time of Ratnap^a, Indrap^, Dharmapala and Jaya- 
p^a, the kingdom extended to the same regions as under Bhuti- 
varman and Vanamala, This is proved by their grants. Kimarupa 
power declined towards the end of the reign of Jayapala, but it 
was soon revived under Vaidyadeva during the middle of the 12th 
century A.D.^ as proved by his Kamauli grant,^® and to some extent 
under the famdy of Vallabhadeva^^^ and his successors until the 
Sena and the Muslim invasions of the kingdom.*** 

As regards the eastern limits of the kingdom, Paudfea was 
obsorbed within Kamarupa under KalyiinavannaTi and the outly^ 
ing regions were brought under subjugation by Mahendravar- 
ma£L^^® As proved by the Badgahga epigraph of Bhutivarmanp*^ 
his kingdom included modern Nowgong. When Yuan Chwang 
visited K^arupa, the kingdom of Bh^kara extended to the con¬ 
fines of Burma and China-^^ During the 8th century A.D* under 
Hai^deva, the eastern limits must have remained the same. The 
Tezpur Hock epigraph of Harjjara^ and his Hayunthal grant*^ 
prove that during the early part of the 9th century A.D. both 
modem Darrang and Nowgong were within the kingdom. Harjj^ra^s 
relations w'ith the tribes in the north and his supremacy over them 
are also proved by the latter gr^t. The foundation of the tem¬ 
porary city of Haruppe^-ara by the family of Salastambha in Tez¬ 
pur, the Tezpur grant and the Parbatiya plates of Vanamala, and 
the Nowgong grant of Balavannan*^ during the 9th-10tli century 
A_D. also point to the extension of the kingdom to its eastern liouts. 
The Pala grants further indicate that the kingdom included the 
north-eastem limits of modem Assam^ and it is significant that 
Purandarapala in the early 11 th century AJD* had matrimonial 
relations with a frontier dependency in the Sadiya region,^ indi¬ 
cating that before the foundation of petty states by Mongolian 
chiefs, KSmarupa included almost the whole of modem Assamt 
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induiJing Sylhet, Cacliar, Tripura, parts of South-east Bengal and 
probably the Khasi-Jaintii. HiUs and Mapipur, 

The later Puronaa and the Tonfroa prove that Kaniarupa com¬ 
prised lands, which on the east included the eastern limits of 
modern Assam, and in the west extended to the Kcrotoya, and at 
times beyond that river. The /fSlifcd Purana (51,76) states that 
KamarGpa extended to the Karatoyo in the west and included 
JifffBiJriitB, where stood a temple of HByogriva-Vianu, The Tifeso 
Kalpa“* refers to Kamariipa as triangular in shape, 100 yojftiws in 
length and 30 yojanas in breadth, extending from the Karatoya to 
the iKJelearaufisini in the east. The hingdom was divided into 
Ratnor®ba, Bhodrfipijhfl, and FCamaptf^o, bounded 

by the Karatoya in the west and Diglni in the east, the Keri^a 
HiUs in the north and the ^ardlaya in the south. The same divi¬ 
sions are given in the Hara-Gauri Samvoda. The work states that 
RatTMipitbo included the region between the Karstoya and the 
Svarnakosa; KamapJttia between the SvanjiAkosa and Kapili; 
Svarnaj^ha between Pii^pika and the BfiaimUi and the Saurnarn- 
pjhn between Bhoiraet and the Difcrong,!^ The yoginT Taiitrfi 
(vi, 16-18) deseribes the boundaries thus: 

Nepdlosya KdncunadHm Brohmaputrasya samgamom | 
Karafoyani samarabhya ydvnd DtlckaraufisinM |] 
uttarssySm Kanjaginh Karatoyd tu poictme | 
tsrthfliresffia nadi rmreasySm giri ffanyake 1 1 

daksina Brahmapufrasya Ldksdyah sadigamd'uadhih \ 
Kamoriipia iti fchyStcIi sarua dastrepu nildtah. 11 
The kingdom thus included the Brahmaputra valley, Bhutan, 
Rangpur, Koch Bihar and the adjoining lands, The area of the 
kingdom is given in the same work thus: (l/II)— 

triThsad yujana uisfiTOUnh dirghena iata yojeTiam | 
Komarilptim vijonlhi trikonalcdra TU'UTtto'mulm || 
ildne cdiva keddro odydvydth gajp idsonoh | 
dak^e aaihgome deui Ldk^ya Brshmarstassh ] | 

It appears, therefore, that the kingdom was larger than most of 
the other kingdoms, mentioned in the Epics or early literature.^*® 
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It remained so tot centuries through varying fortunes, at least 
until the eKtincUon of the PiJa line, and even extended beyond the 
traditional frontiers given in the extant literature. 

9, Influence of the physical features: 

A description of Assam's physical features is essential for 
understanding their influence on the course of the history of the 
land and her people. We have already noted that this land consisted 
of bills and plains and that the hilly regions were inhabited by the 
tribes. Though the land is surrounded by hills, it was through 
the river valleys of Assam and Bunna and a few passes in the 
north-east and the south that these tribes entered Assam, it was, 
however, the valley that played a predominant part in the growth 
of Assam's civilisation. The mountainous character of the land 
was responsible for the groivtb of diverse cultures. The distri¬ 
bution of the races was largely influenced by geography. "The 
geological character of the mountains which form the southern 
side of the valley . . . have also to some extent affected the distri¬ 
bution of races. The relatively low rounded gneissic and lime¬ 
stone hilTc to the west of the Dhansiri river and Barail range, and 
Qj^ypigd hy the G&ros, iChasi, Jaintia, Mikir and Kachari, are more 
open to India, whilst the widely different geological formation to 
the east belongs to the rugged Burmese mountain system and is 
chiefly peopled by the same tribes broadly classed as Kaga.”‘" 
"The wilder tribes inhabit especially the labyrinthine glens and 
ridges of the upper valleys, while the more civilised tribes are 
mostly restricted to the bottom of the tropical central valley fring¬ 
ing the great river, which connects them with the plains of India. 
The steep ridges and deep ravines in this area are exceptionally 
numerous and act as dividing barriers. On the south these ridges 
form a remarkable broad belt, running in almost parallel lines 
meridionally through Tippera, Manipur and the Kuki-Lushai land 
for several hundred miles between the Brahmaputra and Irra¬ 
waddy, and enclosing countless narrow valleys of great depth. 
The sides of several of these ridges are so cliffy as to effectively 
bar the progress of adioining tribes."*^ 

It was in the valley of the Brahmaputra that a high civilisa¬ 
tion was evolved, for the development of which the Aryan and 
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non-Aiyan decoQnts had their part to play. The spirit of exclu- 
^veness, imparted by the natural barrierSp dividing one people from 
another^ and the spirit of independence^ especially among the tribeSp 
are primarily due to the physical ieatuxes of the landL 

Assam contains mines of economic value^ found mostly In the 
hilly regions, but distributed throughout a vast area.i^ The main 
geological deposits are coal, petroleum^ ironp lime^ salh gold and 
silver found in varying proporlions.^^ But this rich mineral wealth 
IS yet to be thoroughly brought to light Gold^ mixed with sands 
is found in most of the rivers; *'there is scarcely a river—that 
does not yield more or Jess of this precious meUl",™ The most 
striking feature of the gold deposits is the universal distribution 
of the metal in small proportions throughout the gravel of the 
river beds,^ 

It is of interest that most of the temples in Assam like those at 
Gauhati^ Hajo and TerpuCp were built on small hills and many 
of these hills became places of resort of many religious men for 
the attainment of their spiritual lore, Such is the hillock, situated 
at a distance of sevm miles from Gauhati^ called Vttsi^hMsraTna^ 
associated with Vniisfhn in the Kdlikd Such are the 

temples of Navagraka^ A^akrdnta, Umnnamla, KaTu^hyd^ Hajo 
and the like. These Hindu and Tantrik-Buddhist shrines became 
the centres for the diffusion of spiritual cultxire. Hie hills and 
forests again contain spots of natural beauty and the land ‘*ooca- 
sionaUy presents a scenery comparable perhaps to the richest in 
the world“.^ These hills and forests have an important effect 
upon dimate, flora, fauna and rainfall of the province.^ 
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Tiie jiver system mother fader ef importanc^e m ttue history 
of this State. I'he valley in particular is mtersected by a large 
number of rivers- The Brahmaputra itselfp Eowing through the 
heart ol the land has largely contributed to the material prosperity 
of the people; and contact with India has been possible by way of 
this river^ R.C.M. Thomson rightly points out *^that the valley 
must have been in close contact with the culture and religion of 
northeast India as far back os history goes. The presence of a 
large navigable river like the Brahmaputra must have played 
a big part in facilitating this intercourse^V^^ Commercial inter- 
couxse was possible on all these rivers. *'The number and magni¬ 
tude of rivers in Assam probably exceed that of any other country 
in the world of equal extent: they are in general o£ a sufSeient 
depth at aU seasons to admit of a commercial intercourse in shallow 
boats; during the rains boats of the largest size find sufficient depth 
of water".^® It is again because of this river system that this 
land is one of the most fertile coimtries in the world. PJot only 
the plains hut also some of the hilly areas have been brought under 
cultivation, being inundated and mtersected by small streams.^^^ 
In prehistoric times ^me of the hilly regions may have been under 
water and some of the plains were fdgher than we find them to-day, 
Badiya for instance must have been an island, surrounded by water 
and Manipur may have been a lake and a flat valleyj*^ It may 
be that some of the mountain barriers in the north and the east 
in the direction of the Mishmi and the Pa^kai Hills were not impas^ 
sable during prehistoric days, and some racial elements may have 
made their way Ihrough them, as through Maiupur in the souths 
into the valley and the adjoining hills. 

This State m fine, **is a country of an almost terrifying prodigal 
Nature overgrown by rank and luxuriant jungle, beaten by rains— 
intersected by numberless rivers, pouring their torrents into the 
majestic Brahmaputra, and in the past racked by earthquakes and 
pillaged by elephant^ rhinoceros and equally savage man. It is 
aptly epitomised in the province's motto arva, flumina^ montesi— 
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crultivatiotip rivers and mountains’*^^ Writtag on the topography 
and the advantages of the soil of the province^ M^Cosh describes 
it thus: ''Its climate is cold, healthy and congemal; its numerous 
crystal streams abound in gold dust and masses of the solid metal; 
its mountains are pregnant with precious stones and silver; its 
atmosphere is perfumed with tea, growing wild and luxuriantly; 
and its soil is so well adapted to all kinds of agricultural purposes 
that it might be converted into one continued garden of silk and 
cotton, of tea, coffee and sugar, over an extent of many hundred 
nules^’*^** 

But the disadvantages of the physical conditions from which 
the -peoples have suffered are greater than the advantages; owing 
to the mineral deposits in the hills Assam has suffered greatly 
from frequent earthquakes^ which have buried imderground some 
historical monuments of the period. They are *'quite as great a 
cause of destruction as fluvial action; there are few masonry struc¬ 
tures which could resist a shock like that of 1897, which not only 
laid in ruins the towns of ShiUong, Gauhati and Sylhet, but also 
overthrew many of the monoliths, which are so marked a feature of 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills^ and broke down most of the piers of 
the an ancient stone bridge, not far from Hajo'^.^^^ 

The luxuriant vegetation of the land has been another cause of 
the destruction of the monuments. '*The pipal (ficus religtosa) in 
particular is a great enemy of masonry buildings; and once a seed 
of this tree has germinated in the interstices of such a building, 
its downfall is only a question of time * , , The ruins which still 
survive represent only an Innonsiderable tragtnent of the buildings 
that were in existence; but more will doubtless come to light when 
the jungle which now covers so vast an area in Assam comes to 
be removed*^^** Tlie river system and the fertility of the soil have 
also played their destructive role. Gait rightly points out "that 
in the distant past the Inhabitants of the country ^ ^ attained con¬ 
siderable power and a fair degree of civil^ation * , , This being so, 
the question wUl doubtless he asked why so few materials of 
their time have come down to m. The reason is that Nature has 
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vied with man in destroying tliem. The Brahmaputra valley is 
an alluvial country, and the impetuous, snow-fed rivers which 
debouch from the Himalayas find so little resistance in its friable 
soil that they am? constantly carving out new channels and cutting 
away their banks; consetjuently no buildings erected in their 
neighbourhood can be expected to remain for more than a limited 
time".»« 

The fertility of the soil had a demoralising effect on the in¬ 
habitants of the valley; hut it invited energetic people from the 
hillo and -provided an opportunity for the admixture of racial ele¬ 
ments. This perhaps explains why, during the 12th century A.D., 
the Hindu dynasty was superseded and petty kingdoms -were 
founded, mostly by tribal chiefs like those of the Manipiiris, the 
Kacharis, the ChutTas. the Khasi-Jaintlia, the Koches and others, 
some of which had long been in occupation of the hiUs. As Wad¬ 
dell points out, the fertilily of the soil "seems always to have 
attracted the more powerful tribes from the mountains. On 
leaving the fastnesses of their hills, however, they exposed them¬ 
selves more freely to attack and on the other hand their more 
luxurious living inevitably resulted in their degeneration and ab¬ 
sorption by the older settlers in the plains, eventually in their 
turn being conQuered sooner or later by a more active horde of 
mountaineers who again in their turn succumbed in like manner 
to a fresher batdi of invading hUlmen. The process, which seems 
to have been going on from time immemorial, has resulted In a 
conriderable mixing of races in the central valley; whereas the 
mountain tribes appear to have retained their purity of stock to 
a much greater degree”.'-^ The varied geographical factors, 
therefore—the earthquakes, fiood, cJimate, soil, etc., were at differ¬ 
ent times responsible for turning this onee prosperous land Into 
almost a wilderness.’^ 

10. Conclusion: 

To conclude, the physical features of Assam, dividing the hills 
and plains into component parts, drawn by Nature herself, have 
greatly contributed to the growth of heterogeneous cultures. The 
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cultural link naturally goes Tseyond Her frontiers; but unity of 
culture, even -within the bounds of the State, seetns to have been 
lacking. The unity of Assam in the midst of bewildering diversi¬ 
ties lies probably in the peculiar character of her inhabitants, both 
in hills and the plains, a character marked by exclusiveness and 
independence, contributed by her geography. The spirit of pat¬ 
riotism and a sense of independence which of necessity united all 
its inhabitants in times of national calamities, along with the rugged 
character of her land, have been chiefly responsible for the fact 
that Assam, though subjected to frequent racial inroads in the 
past, remained independent, at least politically, until the beginning 
of the 13th century A.D, Even at a later time, beginning with the 
third decade of the 13th century A.D,, when the Ahoms began to 
rule, the entire land remained independent Until the third decade 
of the iBth century A.D., when the Britisb occupied it. The hiU 
tribes came under their subjugation only after long fighting and 
many privations suffering under the British policy of ruthless 
suppression. While almost the whole of India was subjugated by 
the Muslims, their invasions of Assam, beginning with that of 
Bakhtiyar, met with total failuTe. Muslim culture, in fact, was 
kept at arm's length until comparatively late times, and western 
culture crept into her body politic only during the middle of the 
19th century A.D. Nothing perhaps better explains this inde¬ 
pendent character of Assam s history than an appeal to her geo¬ 
graphy, and none can draw a true picture of the character of the 
Assamese and their aesthetie sense in particular, without due 
emphasis on the surroundings in which they live. This indepen¬ 
dent nature of her people, distinguished by a sense of patriotism, 
if it may be so called, is a oontribution to the fundamental cultural 
unity of India. The location of the land in proximity to China, 
Tibet and Burma, will ever make it a factor of great importance 
in international politics. What we have said concerning her geo¬ 
graphy will be obvious on a treatment of the origin of the diverse 
peoples that contributed to the growth of her civilisation. 


CHAPTER IV 


prehistory and racial elements 

Section I 

PREHISTORIC FINDS AND OTHER REMAINS 

The subject of prehistory and racial elements in Assam is 
still a little investigated field of study; but it has an knportant 
bearing on the composite culture of the Assamese, which we have 
discussed in the body of the work. Our study of the subject will 
be from the standpoint of archaeology^ ethnography and other 
allied factors. 

1. Caves and foitificatioiis i 

We have no definite evidence that prehistoric man in Assam 
lived in caves. There are, however, caves in Chera, Eyndai 
CKhasi-Jaintia Hills) in Mikir Hilb^ and North Cach^;^ traces 
of rudimentary paintings and carvings have also been noticed^ 
Speaking of the cave m Cadiar^ MUls records a tradition that the 
remnants of a prehistoric Negrito race were blocked into a cave 
near Hafiong by a Kachari kmg,^ Mrs. Ursula Graham Bower 
writes that all through the Barail area in Cachar are the remains 
of caves, fortifications and villages of a vanished people called 
Siemi. Ihe Zemi tradition connects with these people some 
curious beads, which are beheved to have been burled in their 
grave5+ She also recalls the tradition that a king wa^ 

responsible for their death in a cave.® But nobody knows whe^ 
ther such people actually lived, and the tradition is not supported 
by skulls or other remains from such caves. Such traditions are 
Us unreliable as the stories of most of the tribes, which trace 
their origin from caves or rocks; the theory of Perry that such 
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mytlis are to be associated with the use of stone and the intern¬ 
ment of the dead,^ may or may not be correct It may be that 
such stories have a bearing on the remote origin of the peoples 
who tel] them. 

2. Neoliths: 

Our knowledge of the earlier nepElhs is meagre. Those 
that belong to the later Neolithic period, were probably made by 
the speakers of the Mon-Khmer speech beginning with 2500 B.C, 
or a little earlier. J. P. Mills points out that the earliest inhabi¬ 
tants of Assam, the Negritos, “have left behind them an immense 
number of stone celts, probably blades of digging sticks. These 
are found on or just below tbe surface and differ in a most interest¬ 
ing way in different areas of the province.*’* 

(a> Areas of distribution and carious types : We have notic¬ 
ed a few specimens, preserved in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, 
Stone celts, so far discovered from this land, reveal a variety of 
types, m ainly three: the first is long, narrow and triangular; the 
second, more or less rectangular, and the third is the shouldered 
type. The first type may be compared with celts, found in dolmen 
graves of Southern India; the second one, which is rare, was pro¬ 
bably hafted between two layers of wood, lashed together like 
the implements of the Polynesians; the third type is derived from 
the Mon-Khmer-Irrawaddy type. The adze type was fotind in the 
Gangetic plains and it is suggested that this was brought probably 
by the emigrants from the east,^ 

Of the shouldered specimens, two types are found in Vi^a- 
nath (Darrang) and Kanirpara (Cach^). Their shapes resemble 
the Burmese type, as described by Theobald,*® who noticed also 
two adzes of the same type from Singbhum,** To judge from the 
geological formations of the Cachar*^ and the Mikir Hills lying 
dose to the find at Viavanath,*® the specimens from Assam were 
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locally madc^ The rock loateriais of the sp&chnens are also simi^ 
lar to the Kh^ and Sylhet trap^ The parallel finds suggest a link 
between the Khaslsp people of Pegu (Burma) and the 

Coekburn noticed two celts in the Khasi HlllSp resejnbliAg the 
small jade speciineiis of the shouldered types from Yunnaiu It 
is suggested that these may have been used with handles for agri¬ 
cultural purposes and for flaying animals. S im i lar implements^ 
fixed on bamboo handles^ were used in Arakan,^^ 

Throughout the area of the monoliths in North Caebar, stone 
adzes are found. In some cases they resemble iron hoes^ still used 
by Yimtsungrr KagSs and the Kbasis . One specimen is the 
shouldered typOi and another resembles an axe rather than an 
ad^e^ flat and trianguIaTi diflering much from the prevailmg type 
of stone implement found in the Naga Hills^ which is thick and 
roughly shouldered^ but not ^ highly polished as that from 
Cachfir,^^ 

Two more specimens were found in the Nagh Hills, with 
reference to which J. H, Hutton observes that the commonest type 
is the roughly shouldered triangular one, of which the cutting edge 
is polished^ It was probably fitted into a wooden handle; the less 
common t5iie la longer in proportion to its width, having no should¬ 
ers. Both the types may have been used as hoes and axes. One 
specimen from Bapugwema is shouldered and is made of a bard 
reddish stone. The second type from Kamahu is smaller with 
cutting edges on both sides^ made of white stone with pale green 
veins* The former type is associated with the Mon-Khroers of 
Malaya, Chotanagpur and the Irrawaddy valley* This indicates 
that some braneh of the Moa-Khmers may have passed through 
the Naga Hjllp : before it had learnt the use of iron.^^ 

In discussing the Chotanagpur prehistoric burials and the cop¬ 
per celts of the shouldered tyiJe found there, which may be asso¬ 
ciated wth the shouldered atones and iron hoes, used by the 
Kbasi-Nag^ like the Hutton points out that their use 

is not co-extensive with the Muod^ speaking areas and suggests 
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that It is either &n intruslQn from Oceania or a development which 
started in Elostem India and then spread to the Ides. He men¬ 
tions also the Irrawaddy shouldered type, as found in the Nagi 
HillSj in Bapugwema, Waichang and Kobah. and Bclasan in North 
Cach^, where have been found a number of stone urns, contain¬ 
ing ashes of the dead^ the forEmnnera of the Khad stone celts and 
ukn burials, as well as a number of done adzes and axes- The 
axes are triangular^ flat and polished, but the ad^es or hoes have 
the appearance of being worked in imitation of metal originals, 
like the existing Khasi and Naga hoes, Hutton concludes that 
the shape of the shouldered stone adzes may have beeu derived 
from metal. He further adds that if the use of copper is later 
than that of stone in this region, the shouldered stone celt may 
be an intrusion from Indonesia^ but If copper was the original mate¬ 
rial for the manufacture of tools, the stone substitute may have 
reached Oceania from the west.^® In our apinioD the earlier evolu¬ 
tion of the stone celt appears probable; but perhaps nether this 
nor the use of copper is due to the intrudon of a culture either 
from the east or the west, since both may have been evolved hide- 
pendenlly in different centres. We do not, however, dispute 
Hutton's conclusion on the pcsssihility of closer links between the 
Mon-Khmer-Kh^i-Mmjd^ and Indonesian cultures, 

G. Hesseldin noticed one stone adze in the Nagl Hillswhich 
is slightly shouldered. It is one of the rarest types, and is made 
of fossilised wood*^® Henry Balfour thinks that some of the celts 
from the same area were used as axes and hoes; one specimen with 
trimmed square shoulders and an uniform flat surface was notic- 
fid.^ In the Naga HOls, though some of these implemEnts are 
now regarded as thunderbolts, associated with the fertility cf! crops, 
and are used as charms, they are still employed for pounding rice 
spices and used as hammers, which are similar to those from 
the Philippines.^ 

Of the other apecimcns, six grooved hammers from VBvanath, 
Assam are v^y important. They are “perhaps the rarest of the 
numerous neolithic stone implements recorded from Eastern 
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Some specimens of a less perfect form were discovered 
by J* Cockbum from the North-Westera Provinces^^a S imil a r 
types are also re^jorted from Banda district^ and Foote noticed 
others from BeUary and Baroda-®^ But the implements from 
Assam belong to a different type. As Brown poinls out, such 
hammers have not been discovered in Burma, Malaya, Borneo, 
Indo-China or Yunnan. Only a single specimen is recorded from 
China, described by B. Laufer,®® and another in a sheli-mound 
on the southern shores of Sakhalin by Jeguina.^ It appears from 
the dnd-spot£ of similar types that the hammer stones of Assam 
have some connection with those from Southern India and the 
North-Western Provinces, It is worth mentioning that stone celts 
from Vellore in North Arcot, closely ^similar to those of the Nagi 
Hills, have been noticed; this indicates, as rightly believed by 
Hutton^ that the Nagas contain elements which migrated from 
Southern India.®^ 

Some axe type celts were noticed by Lt. Barron in the Naga 
Hills; the local people believe them to have fallen from the sky*^ 
Peal noticed some celts in the same area, even now used as ham¬ 
mers,^ R, D, BanerjiT noticed an adze in a Padam Ahar village, 
which, on examination, was found to be made of the Abar trap 
of the type, described by Coggin Brown,®^ The local people still 
beliei+e that it fell from the sky and po^esses charms,®^ 

Besides these^ there are a large number of stray finds from 
different parts of the State, indicating the extent of the neolithic 
culture in the area, X D, Anderson mentions a celt from SadiyHf 
and Godwin-Austen describes another from the Khasi HiUs.^ J- 
Lubbock refers to other specimens^ particularly of jade. In Upper 
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Assam, which are supposed to have fallen from the sSsy and to 
possess magical virtues.^ B. Medhcott refers to a $tone hatchet 
from Dibrugarh,^ and Peal mentions a celt, said to have been 
dug out from a tea factory.^ % H. Steel refers to a few neoliths, 
made of jade, found in the village of the Namsang Nagas,* Some 
tribes, like the Aos*^ Western Rengm^ ® Sernas ® Lhotas^'*^ some 
people of Mai;iipur^ have stone celts^ associated with fertility and 
good foriime. It may be mentioned that there is a universal 
belief, which may be associated with fetishism,^ that ^tone celts 
are thunderbolts and possess charms* This wide-spread belief of 
these primitive people conlirpcis our view that some of these celts, 
handed down from generation to generation as heir-loorms, belong 
to a past age. The practice of using sloue and copper celts like 
spearheads and other weapons as currency or a medium of ex¬ 
change is reported from the Naga Hills. The Aos, for Instance, 
formerly used a type of curreneyj called "ChabiZr, a hereditary 
property of the family, associated with magic. These were made 
of iron in imitation of long *daQs\^ 

(b) Thetr cufbort and the importance of its ; It ap¬ 
pears that only a few r emai ns have so far been discovered. It 
would be a mistake to attribute all the e^usting neohlhs or stone 
celt^ to the Kh^i-Syntengs alone, in view of the vast are in which 
these have been found. The areas include the Khasi HiUs^ Darrang, 
Cacihir, the Naga Hills, Ma^pur and Upper Assam. But, to 
whatever people the sioue celts belongedp whether the Mon-Khmers 
of the Austric stock or others^ they show definite links not only 
with Burma, Malaya and the Oceanic world but also with Central 
and Southern India and with the Gangetic valley and the west- 
The wide distribution of the celts points only to the once wide¬ 
spread neolithic culture in the land- The cult of ferttHfrr and 
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magic, associated with most of them, and which we find working 
throughout the ancient period, perhaps laid to a certain extent 
the foundation of Assamese religious life, particularly of Tantri- 
kism*^ 

3. Pottery: 

We are not certain whether any neolithic pottery has so far 
been discovered in the land A few ancient specimens, consisti n g 
of pots, plates and jars of various descriptions, are now preserved 
in the Gauhati Museum, Assam,® It is suggested that these speci¬ 
mens “exhibit the ceramic art of a bygone age, possibly pre- 
Aryan”.® In the opinion of K. N, Dlkshit, these are older than 
specimens of ancient pottery so far discovered in other parts of 
India." It is not possible at the present state of our knowledge 
to attribute them to a definite period, except that, some of them 
may belong to an early period. The quality of the finds also indi¬ 
cates that the authors probably flourished in a period of fairly 
advanced state of culture, when the people knew the art of making 
pottery and cooking with such utensils. 

4. McgaHlhs: 

r.iW the neoliths, our difficulty in the treatment of the mega¬ 
liths of Assam lies in chronology, which has not yet been determin¬ 
ed wth accuracy by any writer.® The difficulty hag been in¬ 
creased by the fact that the megalithic crdture of Assam not only 
belongs to a period of undated history but also to a living present, 
particularly among the Khasis and some Nagas.^® As J. P. Mills 
rightly remarks; “An archaeological characteristic of Assam of 
world wide fame is its wealth of megaliths. Indeed it is one of 
the few places in the world where monuments of this type are 
still created. Some of the old ones are of great age and interest . . . 
Both on megaliths and rocks in Assam are often found most 
interesting drawings”.*® 
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(a) Orighi ^nd link : The odgin <ji the megalithk culture as 
a whole is diluted* A, L, Lewis suggests Its diverse erlgin in 
difierent centres.^i Fergusson believes that it was diffused from 
a common eentre,^ Elliot Smith“ is in favour of tracing its origin 
to the prehistoric tombs of Egypt. W.H.R, Rivers associates it with 
the use of metal and with a class of people who carried their ideas 
to different centres by In the opinion of Quaritcb Wales, 

an Egyptian wave travelled to South-east Asia^ bringing with it 
the solar cult, the use of beads, ete.^ H. Peake dis^ees with 
these writers on the Egyptian origin of megaliths.^ The striking 
similarities between the Egyptian and Indian megaliths, connected 
also with those of Babylonia and Assyria, have been pointed out 
by some writers-®^ P. Mitra believes that a strong wave came to 
Southern India by sea and then travelled to the east and north¬ 
east and that it had contact with Egypt and other countries,® 
Walter Ribon bolds that this culture came to India by way of 
Palestine and Persia in the early iron age; it branched off in Nor^ 
them India into two waves, one moving to the south and the 
other to the east. He is, therefore^ in favour of the view that 
the megaliths and the Asi^ra tombs of the Mimd^ had a western 
origin and that the culture spread to Assam during the iron 
Heine Geldem traces the origin of megaliths to the Mediterranean 
region and mentions a number of essentials, ^uch as the planting 
of millet and rice, the use of the knife for harvest, rice beer, the 
rearing of pig, buffalo and cattle for sataifioes, use of pottery, the 
manufacture of cloth, pile-dwellings, head-hunting, megaliths as 
memoricL, feasts, etc.^ Most of ffiese features are found among 
those Assam tribes which erect megaliths. 
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While a wave of megalithio culiure might have entered Assam 
from the west, marked afRuities of the megaliths of the Assam 
tribes, whether Mon-Khmer or Tlbeto-Burman, with those of 
South-east Asia and the Pacific worlds suggest a migration of 
another wave from the latter regions. HuttoUp speaking of the 
Dimapur monoliths, has rightly pointed out that these are phallic 
in origin, and have parallels in Malaya and also to a certain extent 
in Chotanagpur. Tlie monuments of the same place and J^u- 
guri have been linked up with those of the Nagas. He does not 
find any -connection between the monoliths from Assam with those 
of Egypt except in a few representation of heavenly bodiesp The 
dolmens, he suggests^ may have been introduced from Southern 
India. He further suggests that they may have originated in the 
Pacific area. He concludes that the origin of megaliths *^is of 
course uncertain, but it appears that it is to he mainly imputed 
to the Non-Khmer intrusion from the 

The practice of disposal in stone-cists^ whether of the skull 
alonoi as for mstance, among the Konyaks, or of the bones and 
ashes as by the Khisis^ provides an important link between the 
tribes of Asesm and those of Burma and South-east Asia on one 
side, and the Mu^^bs and those of Southern India on the othen 
While this practice may have been followed for a long time past> 
only a few specimens of stone-cists, contaUiiiig remains of the dead 
have been founds In the J aintm Hiik at Laitl^mgkote^ a dolmen 
with bones of the dead was found with a menhir in pairs*® Calvert 
found in a monolith from DereborOp North Cachar a few remains 
of bones of a skull, which Arthur Keith took to be that of a man.® 
Godwin-Austen reports that in a stone-cist from the south of Jowm, 
remains of bones, bangles and wristlets of brass were feund,*^ The 
stray finds confirm our belief that some of the megaliths were as¬ 
sociated with the disposal of the dead, parallel instances of which 
are found not only in the dolmeus of Southern India and those of 
the Mun^as but also in Bumia, Borneo and other islands in the 
Pacific. In Kelabit in Borneo, the megaliths ore associated with 
burial ums and tanks as among the Khasis, and some Nag^; the 
stone ums have cavities like those of the monoliths at Oiniapur and 
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North Cacbar. H C. Raven some stone jars from Cen¬ 

tral Celebes^ similar to those of North Indo-Chiiia, noticed by 
T, Donald Cartar“ The jars aie simiiar to the stone-cists of the 
Konyahs and earthen pots of the Khasi-Syntengs, Jars containing 
bones were found by the side of menhirs and dolmens in the Keia- 
bit country in Borneo.^ T, Ko mentions a stone funeral imi from 
Prome.^ Cbas Dnroiselle mentions two others with Pyu charac¬ 
ters. Near the outskirts of Peikthanoinyo and within the limits of 
Pyndaik at Hmawsa were noticed six stone basins. The same autho¬ 
rity noticed a numher of funeral earthen pots, containing bones 
from Kyunbingon near the Bawbawgyi pagoda and at Tebiogon 
near the same place^ and also a stone urn from the Bawhawgyi 
pagoda at Hmawsfia;® some more stone urns with human remains 
were found with Pyu characters from Hmawzaj®® and four large 
ones from the same place,™ It appears that stone urns in Burma 
were used for kings and earthen pots for ordinary persons. The 
burial practices of Ptome have close parallel with the Khasi-Syn* 
tehg and Konyak practices^, and provide Important evidence of 
their common ethnic origin. In fact, the use of stone for graves 
or memorials is common to both Mon-Khmer and Tibeio-Burman 
culture in AsKim;^ and has a wonderful aimiiarity with the same 
practice fay the people of Indonesiap Philippines, Formosa, Luzon, 
Nias and other islands in the Pacrific-^'^ 

That the megaliths of Assam, connected with the Southeast 
Asiatic type have marked affinities with those of Orissa than with 
those of Central and Southern lndin> may he inferred from the 
similarities in the method of their erection and their association 
with elaborate riuals, C. V. F, Haimendorf, for instance, dilating 
on the problem of origin, points out '^that the megahtbic culture of 
tbe South-east Asiatic tyx>e which still flourishes among Gadafaas 
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anfi Bondos and Bastar Gonds reached Peninsular India in late 
neolithic times from an ea^lem direction. Its centre of difinsion* *.. 

though not necessarily origin_lay somewhere in Eastern Assam^ 

North Burma or South-^west China and a far stronger branch 
stretched southwards and south-westwards into Indonesia and 
Oceanla.^’'^^ "Hie elements of rituals^ as found in Assam, Orissa, 
Nias^ Luzon and other places, indicate that these "must have been 
developed before the beginning of the great Austronesian migra¬ 
tion and the movement of the Austro-Asiatic races westwards into 
Peninsular India.*^® In the opinion of Hahnendorf, therefore^ the 
megaliths of the Atistro-AsiatLc type are not connected with the 
Dravidian one, and that the dolmens of Southern India appear to 
be older than the early iron age, while the migration of the Austro- 
nesians may have taken place in neolithic times and the megalitha 
of the South-east Asiatic type may have been developed before 
this migration. The megalithic tombs of Southern India again are 
different from those of the Hos and the which may be 

connected with the Mediterranean world. While the Austrone- 
sians are believed to have carried their culture into the Pacific, 
the area colonised by the Austro-AMatics was limited and did not 
probably extend south of the Godavari prehistoric monu¬ 

ments of the Deccan like those of Western India had probably a 
different origin.^^ Walter Hlbon^ however^ suggests possible links 
of the two cultures from the east and the west and the spread of 
the same from the snuth and the west of India to the east. But Hai- 
mendorf holds that while the Mund^ got it from the west, that 
the iron workers of Chotanagpur might have got the idea from the 
east, may be put as an alternative suggestion.^* 

It is possible that some influence of the megalithie culture 
entered the Khasi Hills and led the Khusia to practise the periodi¬ 
cal collection of the remains of the dead which were deposited in 
stone-ctsis; but such repositories have not been found among the 
Mui?d^' If migration was from west to east, it may have 
taken place after that ctiltum migrated from the east to the 
west. It may also be suggested that the practice of the KhSsLs 
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originated with them without outside influence. But the link 
between the western megalithic eultute and those of Mid-India and 
South-east Asia is sxispected owing to the existence of megaliths in 
Tibet™ 

(b) Essential features 0 / the Assam viegaliths—com^risim 
u?ith those of other countries : The essential features of the mega- 
lithic culture of the South-east Asiatic type are coufiiied to people 
with well-developed agriculture, the use of the hoe, shifting cultiva¬ 
tion, terraced cultivation^ and cattle rearing both for food and ^cri- 
hce. These features are common in the Pacific area from neolithic 
times, and are associated with the existence of the shouldered celts. 
While only a few such edts have been found in Southern India, 
various specimens have been discovered in Assam, as in Burma 
and Central India^ The shouldered type is associated with the 
Austro-Asiatlc people and the quadrangular one with the Austru- 
nesians. It appear^ that the megaliths of the South-east Asiatic 
type, mainly associated with the Mon-Khmers^ had their origin and 
were diffused from that area and may have exerted a limited influ¬ 
ence in Southern India. The fact that signifleant cultural and ritua¬ 
listic parallels exist between the tribes of Assam^ Orissa and Chota-^ 
nagpuTj is suggestive of a dose ^'cannectiou between all these mani¬ 
festations of megaliUtic culture,"?^ as with the Oceanic world, 
fundamentally real and alive even today.^® What distinguishes this 
culture in Ass^ as in South-east Asia is its intimate connection 
with the living faith of the peopleJ® 

An impartant link between the Assam tribes and the Mun^as 
has been shown by scholars like J* H. Hutton, who makes parti¬ 
cular reference to the monoliths from Dimapur and Jimugurt The 
Naga practice of the erection of niegaliths has been connected with 
the former inhabitants of the valley of the Dhaniki and the Day^g, 
The bulbous-headed carved stones of the Mund^s may be taken as 
prototypes of the cylindrical specimens from these regions. As with 
the Khasi megaLths^ those of the Muqd^ monumental, but 
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there appears to be no connection between the stones set up as 
memoriais of the dead and those erected to assist the fertilisation 
of Nature, as had been the case with those of ipinilpur and J^u- 
guri Ifp however^ the sodb of the dead are sometimes identified 
with the reproductive powers of Nature, the phallic stones of the 
Dhan^i and the Naga Hills, may have belonged to the same cul¬ 
ture as the monuments of the Khtsi-Mun^as.®® The Wakching prac¬ 
tice of the erection of megaliths for the dead is based on the idea 
that the soul is located in the phallic menhir for fertilisation. The 
same idea is explained by the monoliths of JSmuguri; all these as¬ 
sociations again indicate a link between the tribes of Assam and 
those of the islands of the Pacific ® 

A far closer link between the Assam tribes and those of Orissa 
may be gathered from their common mcgalithic practices. The 
use of stone and forked wooden posts^ erected with the same 
ritualsp has been common in Assam, Indo-China, Oceania and cer¬ 
tain parts of Africa.® While the use of wooden posts is found 
among the Assam tribes and Gonds* the Gadabas and the Bondos 
have not been used to It It appears that the Y shaped posts show 
a connection between the Nag^ and the Gonds, The Orissa tribes 
erect menhirs by the roadside like the Nagas^ and the belief that 
the soul is attached to a stone is common among the Gonds and 
the Orissa tribes;® but there ^ire no feasts of merit among the 
Gonds. the tribes of Orissa and Southern India. This is a main point 
of difference between megalithic culture there and in Further 
India.®^ Most of the present practices of the Assam tribes havOp 
howe\ner., close parallels with those of the Orissa tribes, and of 
the people of South-east Asia;® a highly developed megalith cul¬ 
ture is found among the AngSmi Nagas, This indicates that two 
cultural streams enfered the Naga Hilb+ the latter of which is 
represented by that of the Angaims.® In any case, the various 
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methods of the erection of megaliths in Assam have reaasrkable 
affiniHofl with those of Orissa; and Hutton is probably right in sug¬ 
gesting that certain primitive tribes of both had a common ethnic 
or cultural origin.®^ 

In. spite of these amilarities between the Assam tribes and 
those of Orissa and of other parts of India, the various methods of 
erection and the association of megaliths with graves, ancestor- 
worship, soul matter, fertility, social prestige, head-hunting, etc., 
among the former show far closer affinities with those of the peo¬ 
ple of the Oceanic world, Madagascar and even Africa.® The paral¬ 
lel is not only indicative of the fact that a strong megalithic cultu¬ 
ral stream entered Assam from the Oceanic world but also that 
their authors had a common ethnic origin.® 

It is significant again that the megaliths of Assam, particular' 
ly of the KhasL-Syntehgs^ show close similarities with those of 
Stonehenge and of other places in the British Isles, Western Asia, 
the MediteiTanean world and Europe. As P. R, T, Gurdon writes, 
“it is remarkable that the shape of the stones should be so rimilar 
to those which exist in England, Brittany, and I believe also in 
Denmark and Scandinavia,”*' 

We need not go into a discussion of the diflerent methods of 
erection of megaliths, as practised by most tribes; but some of their 
present practices, such as those of the Nagas, give us an idea of 
the remnants of a once \'igorous megalithic culture* Some of the 
ancient remains show various formatiotis like dissoUths, (menhirs 
and dolmens in pairs), arranged in rows, circles, etc., most of which 
were associated with tanks. In the opinion of Heine Geldem, the 
older megaliths consisted of menhirs and dolmens, which were not 
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used gtfives, stone-ei$ts^ terraces, pyramids, various types of 
tombs and others, associated with tauks,^ The more recent ones 
consist of stone-cist graves, dolmen graves, menhirs^ stone vats, 
figures of ancestors, and show evidence of the uso of pottery and 
metal The older megaliths are found ornamented with geo- 
metrical designs, rosettes, heavenly bodies, carved cattle headsj 
women'^ breasts, pigs' heads, etc,;^ the more recent megalithic art 
include circles, animals, birds, creepers, and the like*®^ Some of 
the ancient remains of Assam prove the existence of both the older 
and the younger megalithj. 

Whatever the various methods of erection, it is indeed difficult 
to $tudy the Question of racial elements on the basis of megaliths 
alone; the weight of evidence, however^ points to the fact that while 
most of the tribes migrated from South-east Asia and the Oceanic 
world, bringing with them the cult of megaliths and the use of 
metal at a later time, as in the Khasi it seems probable that 

other waves entered Assam from India. The question of the 
origin and migration of the megallthic culture will also be clear 
from a discussion of some ancient remains. 

S* Some ancient remains; 

(a) jKfidyi-JfliTitia Hili^i So wide-spread are the megaliths in the 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills, mixed up with innumerable recent erections, 
that it is difficult to point to a particular specimen as belonging to 
the past. The Khasi-Syntengs being the earliest users of ^ne, it 
is possible that some ancient remains still survive, Gurdon sur¬ 
mises that they have leamt its use from some prehistoric race who 
already occupied their present habitat;®^ but it is also likely that 
they brought with them the knowledge of the use of stone. 

Some of the probable ancient rites are Chera, Jowai, NSrtiing, 
and Laitlyngkote^ where megaliths are found in pairs, menhirs and 
dolmens, circles and in other forms. Most of them are memorials, 
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and only a few of the dolmens are associated with human remaim.®® 
At Laitlyngkote, a dolmen with bones of the dead was foimd by 
the side of a menhir. Near Jawalaija, a stone circle Uke an Angi- 
mi 'Uhuha' with a hole at the top of the cromlech was noticed. 
Between Nartiang and NaU*tiang bazar several tanks, remains of 
Tomparts and dissoliths lie scattered. 'The bazar itself is a wonder¬ 
ful collection of menhirs and dolmens/^ 

In a rock in Khimosniang between Jowai and Jirain there is 
the carving of an depbant, and dose to it is seen an earthenworkp 
there is also a burial cist, lying at some distance from it, backed by 
a menhir. Further on the open hills are a number of menhirs and 
dolmens and near the locality is a tank with a dissolith and beyond 
it lies a circular cairn. There is another dissolith in front of it, which 
forms part of a circle. Anotber big menhir like those of the 
Kacha and Konyak Naga erections was noticed in the locality. In 
Maput lies a megalithic bridge and another is seen over the 
Umnyakneh river between J^rain and Syndai+ There are remains 
of a megalithic bddge on the river Amsari near Jaintiapur^ similar 
remains are found on the river Ambunon. Just beyond the bridge 
are a number of dolmens. In JaiatHpur there is a broken pillar 
and outside the temple ruins are menhirs and dolmens. The whole 
of the Jaintia hills show traces of a once wide-spread megalithic 
culture.^® The remains of Khasl-Jaintla Hills perhaps belong to 
different periods of history, and only the spade of an archaeologist 
will help us to determine their age and throw new light on their 
links with those of other tribes, 

(b) North Cdehar; As with the KhSsi’-Syntehg monumentst 
so with those from North Cachar^ we are faced with the same 
chronoTogical difficulty^ only a few of the remains can bo attributed 
to an early period. Some of the sites are Nunglo, Bol^n^ Dere- 
bora, Kob^ and Kartong.^® Mills and Hutton have made an im¬ 
portant study of some of them.^®^ 
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Th€ may be divided into male and female types; the 

former group constitute the larger ones from KartoAg and a small 
group between Kartong and Kob^, The monoUths from the 
former have the shape of truncated cone* the flat base of 
which is circular; they have cavities^ The second group lies 
between K^tong and Kobak^ Hie specimens from KoMk 
belong to the male type, which are not pear-shaped, the top of the 
stones being conical rather than bulbous. One stone about 7 feet 
in length is cylindrical in shape, in contrast to the pear-shaped onea 
from Bolasan. Most of the Kobak stones contain carvings of bands, 
pigs, human heads, re^mbhng those done by the Nagis^ Some 
stones fronx Bolasan are similar to those from Kob^ except in 
their carvings; others are pear-shaped and bulbous, though not so 
flat across the tops, but convex from the greater dmunference 
to the apex, with a cavity at the top. They are arranged in lines 
like the wooden posts of the Aos, in larger and smaller rows. One 
of the larger ones measures 6 feet in height, having a cavity of 
10 inches in diameter and 3 feet deep; some contain carvings of 
elephants, dog teeth patterns^ orbs, deer^ vessels^ rainbows, etc. 
The Derebora stones are considered by Mills and Hutton to be the 
most ancient of the male types and different from those of Kobak 
and Bolasan in having larger cavities at the top.^“^ These are 
placed in parallel lines along with a larger monolith lying at a 
distance; one stone measures 16 feet in circumference, another 17 
feet 8 inches with a diameter of 1 foot 8 inches across its opening. 
One stone measures 23 feet 7 inches round its greatest circum¬ 
ference and its cavity is 5 feet 3 inches in depth* In the same 
locality there are remains of tanks and a dissoHth. 

At Mahmghar there are pear-shaped stones and tanks in pairs 
as at Bolasw and near Kirtong are to be seen more twin tanks. 
A knoll shows remains of a circle of stones with a menhir out¬ 
side it Between Malangha and Kartong there are several men- 
hirsp flat on one side and round on the other, resembling a cricket 
bat Some of them bear carvings of elephants and female oigans. 
There are tanks all round the areas. Between Kartong and Wai- 
chang there are rows of cricket bat menhirs with sitting stones' two 
of them contain carvings of human 6gures, suggesting a Kacha Naga 
representation. In some of them occur mithan heads. Sitting 
stones in general are Circular, flat on the top, but convex belowj 
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a Jew of thoDi contain cafviflgs of foot“prints, frogs, fish) jnithans 
and heavenly symbols. Tanks are found throughout the area. 
Near Kobak there are pairs of tanks, which suggest, like the phallic 
monoliths, a cult of fertility, At Kalknkbu are the remains of a 
fort. In Muohidui near Boiasan lies a dolman tomb, perhaps con¬ 
taining human remains,^®^ 

The origin of these monoliths is uncertain; but most of them 
have been associated with the Mon-Khmers of the South-east Asia¬ 
tic type. As Mills and Hutton suggest, their authors were either 
Khasi-Syntehgs or MUsirs or a mixture of both, having affinity 
with the Naga practices.^*® The Mikir origin is inferred from the 
fact that they have dose parallels with the Dimlpur monoliths, 
and the Mikirs claim that they vrere connected with their authors. 
The association of most of the monoliths with the long-handled 
'dao’j suggests coimection with both the KhSsis mid the Mikirs, 
who used it in the past, as did the Aos, who attributed the use of 
such a weapon to a vanished race, called Jdulungr. The Khasi- 
Syntengs are also associated with round Htting atones. The cricket 
bat-diaped stones, though they somewhat resemble the fiat carved 
monoliths from Kasomari, are also probably Khasi-Synteng in 
origin, as they are found along with sitting stones. While the 
figures of frogs, fish and heavenly bodies may he Khfisi-Syatehg, 
the mithans are Kuki-Chin, which displaced the buffalo of the 
Mon-Khmers, From the occurrence of human heads among the 
carvings, the practice of head-hunting is suspected,'* which again 
belongs to different tribes; the carving of foot-prints has been com¬ 
mon in Indo-China, as among the Konyaks and some peoples of 
Manipur, The cavities in the mcwioliths suggest that thmr authors 
burnt their dead and kept the remains therein, and that not only 
the Khasi-Syntehgs hut also the Mikirs and some Kukis burnt 
their dead, as they do now. The Khasi-Syntengs keep their re¬ 
mains in stone-cists or earthen pots; the Wars of Sheila use the hole 
of a wooden post as a temporary repository for their remains. In 
any case, though a mixed origin of the North Cachir monoliths is 
suspected, both Mills and Hutton conclude that they are to "be 
associated with the Khasi-Syntehg group of tribes*’.'®^ But it 
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appears to m tliat, while they are to be attributed maicly to the 
Mon-Khmer culture^ their dose link with the Kuki-Chin-Mikir 
and even the Kachari culbure and the megaliths of the South’^ast 
Asiatic type, cannot be ignored. This is strongly suggested by their 
close parallels. 

(c) IXTudpur: The ancient Kachflri capital^ pimapur is one 
of the important sites of megalith ic culture. Most of the remains 
appear to be contemporaneous with the Kachari civilisation^ esta¬ 
blished before the Ahom invasion in the 13th century A.D. As in 
those of Kasomaii and Jamuguri^ we have evidence of a touch of 
Hindu influence on most of them, though these are predominantly 
non-Aryan and associated^ like the present Naga megaliths^ with 
elaborate rituals and the cult of fertility^ as is Indicated by their 
phallic shapes,^*® They show links with those from other parts of 
the State, and even with those of the Khasls and the 

T. Bloch classifles the monoliths into Chessman, Y shaped and 
buSalo hom types. The ornamentations of the former type are 
floral and geometrical, and sometimes the ornamental bands hang¬ 
ing down the columns have the carvings of swords or daggers. 
The most striking feature, apart from the hemlsphernl capital, is 
the band, carved round the neck of the columns. On the latter 
type there are animal designs, carved between the three resettes, 
which have divided each half into separate fields of ornamenta¬ 
tions. The figures are those of peacocks, elephants, deer, tigers, 
etc. The third type, resembling buffalo homs, contain resettes and 
animal carvings*^^^ 

Hutton points out that the monoliths from Dimapur show close 
links with the Serna and Angami posts. He carries the simila¬ 
rities further and adds that during the Tisu' ceremony, the Anga^ 
mis even now erect wcNjden substitutes as phallic emblcim. The 
significance of the Y shaped and cylindrical posts differs with differ¬ 
ent tribes. The Garos, for instance, erect them a$ memorials of 
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their dead and for cereinoaijil purposes,and the Aos as memo* 
rials of feasts; the G^os, Sem^, Sangtams, Hiado Kukis and 
others tie their sacrificial animals to surh forked posts, whether of 
stone or wood. The phallic megahths of piimpur have^ therefore, 
dc^e link with the Naga practices.^*^ As Mills points out, they 
show a dose affinity between the Kachiri and Naga culture and 
indicate their belief in the cult of fertility and animism.^*^ The 
remains of Pimapiir suggest the rdies of a shifted development of 
Tibeto-Burman culture.^^* 

(d) Kasom^rWamugurt: The remains of monoliths from 

Kasom^I and Jamugurl reveal further specimens of non-Arj^an 
workmanship with Hindu influenceH Some of them belong at least 
to the period of the Kaohari civilisation. T+ Bloch noticed a chess¬ 
man typo giTnilar to those of pimapur, with a hemis^eral capitalp 
containing carvings of swords and daggers. The base contains a 
horizontal band, and the panel below it shows various animal 
designs, such as lions, elephants^ there are rosettes and other 
designs above^ and the top is fiUed with a pear-shaped pand with 
decorations^ Though the specimens indicate a touch of North 
Indian art, the designs suggest non-Aryan workmanship.^^ 

Some of the Kasomarl monoliths are ornamented with human 
breasts like those of Dimapur^ suggesting the cult of fertility; some 
contain creepers, such as tho^e tied by the Angamis round each 
menhir. It is possible, writes Hutton, that the designs on the 
cylindrical monoliths of Pimapur had a similar origiii*^^* Two 
stones from Kasoman with cavities at the top contain lotus carv- 
mgSp and one of them contains a four aimed human figurej from 
his waist hang three appendages^ and the one between two tegs 
is like a taU, worn by the Konyaks and like the one on a carved 
stone figure at Malbong. One stone is carved into a sort of basin 
or cavity and outside the rim runs a troud^; the inner side of the 
trough is car\'ed in a symmetrical pattern. Close to it there is 
an oblong stone, carved Into a sort of wedge-shaped trough, open 
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at Qne end. Another stone is an upright slab at the foot of which 
there is a hole like that of the cylindrical monolith of Kasomirl^ 
It Is possible that the two holes in this slab were used for offerings^ 
^ done by the Angimis in their ceremony^ The same idea 
is associated with the pimapur and Kasom^I monoliths.^"^ 

Writing on the KasomlH monoliths, K. N, Bikshit points out 
that these monuments, with the exception of a single round one 
of the chessman type, consist of carved flat monoliths, pointed 
at the top. The largest of them measures 10 feet in length. The 
upper portion of monoliths usually contains the carvings of two 
lotus stalks with two lotus buds on either side and another on the 
top. Between the two stalks at the bottom is carv'ed a dagger or 
a spear* Some monoliths have two lotus leaves; others have 
human figures at the top. The space below the stalks is usually 
occupied by animal or bird designsJ^* 

The monoliths from the valleys of the Dhati^iri and the Dayang 
have close affinities with those from Dimapur; but unlike the latter 
place, the former was influenced more by Hindu art- As Hutton 
states, If the monoliths from the former areas may be connected 
**With the existing remains of the Naga tribes, we may perhaps 
infer that the culture of the latter people is on the down rather 
than the upward grade, and is a decaying remnant of a civilised 
culture, formerly established in the plains and subsequently extir¬ 
pated from them by invasions which only allowed it to survive 
in the less desirable country but less accessible hilb or winch ab¬ 
sorbed it into the Tantrik worship of Hinduised Assam.^^^** It is 
likely that the JamugurT monoliths represent a development later 
than those of Ditnipur, showing a rather decadent type. The 
remains certainly belong to the period of the contact of non-Aryan 
and Ar>'an culture. It is also possible that the Jamtiguri monoliths 
were Influenced by cxtranecnis art^ as indicated by the carvings 
of tigers^ which even suggest Shin influence. The difference 
between the Kasoman and Dimipur monoliths lies in the fact that 
there are no Y shaped monoliths in the former area; but in both, 
the cylindrical monoliths with carvings are almost similar. The 
dome of the cylindrical monolith at Jamuguri, more elaborate than 
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at pimapur^ is carved with rays; the base contains carvings of 
elephants, which at pknapiti* cx:ciir only On the forked posts. If 
the TTionohths of Jamugum were erected in a single roW;^ they 
would resemble alignments like those of the present Lhota villageSp 
and unlike those of Anfiamis which are in pairs or double rows, 
as usually at Dtmapur. In spite of the later development of the 
Kasomarl-J^uguxi monoliths, as pointed out by Hutton, the possi- 
hihty of their connection with the Tllr^eto-Burman and Mon-Khmer 
cultures of the Khlsi-Mundas is indicated both by their ^pes 
and their association with the rites and cult of fertility. 

G. Other renmins; 

Mention may he made of a carved stone at Kigwema in the 
Nagi Hills, incised with a pattern representing enemy's teeth and 
spearheadsp associated with fertility symbols; the carvings are 
almost similar to those from Dimapur and JtougurL^^ There are 
other tarved stones and blocks in the Naga HtUs^ used now as 
seatSp round the circular *t&huha* of the Thevoma clan in Khonoma, 
carved with bone patterns and Tnithan horns; another with spear¬ 
heads and a shield p and others with hom patterns. Another carv¬ 
ed stone lies in the Southern Sangtam village of Photsimij it is 
a menhir, carved with horizontal lines. There is another stone 
at Hebunamai of Memi, carved with a mi than head and foot¬ 
prints.^ The dates of their erection are uncertahu Mills men¬ 
tions a stone from the Kacha Naga village of Peisa with a carved 
female figure, associated with the cult of fertility. It stands on a 
stone platform and leans on a monolith, surrounded by other 
siones. The writer supposes that the stone belongs to a vanished 
people, who once occupied parts of North Cachar and had left 
traces of their highly developed stone culture.^®® 

7. Stgnilicance of the Megalithic euHure: 

The study of the megalithic culture of A.ssam gives us an 
idea that the megaliths had a socio^onomic and religious impor¬ 
tance and were erected both for the living and in memory of the 
dead. In fact, the whole primitive life of the individuals and the 
community at large might have been bound Up with them. 'Hils 
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is shown both by the ancient remains and the present practices 
of most of the tribes. As Heine Geldem points out^ megaliths are 
associated with notions concerning life after death, and these serve 
as a link between {he living and the dead; through their magical 
virtue, they increase the fertility of men, their crops and their 
prosperity.^® Whether among the Khisls or the Nag^ or others, 
the cult of ancestor^worship was common. This helped not only 
to link the living and the dead but abo to increase one*3 pros¬ 
perity.^^ Some of the megaliths from North Cachar with cavities 
and containing remains of the dead are evidently relics of this 
ancestor cult as well as the cult of fertility* As Milb and Hutton 
rightly observe, the menhirs and dolmens of the area “must be 
interpreted in the light of the Khasi, Synteng and Naga monoliths 
and dolmens as providing phaUjc memotials, through which the 
soul matter of the living or of the dead assists the fertilisatjon of 
Nature^ the upright stone representing the male and the Rat one 
the female prineiple”.^^ The monuments vdth cavities may be 
associated with the same idea, and the holes were probably made 
to hold water, contnin offerings or to promote rain, suggesting the 
Hengma Naga practice of making holes in their graves to bring 
down rain for good harvest. The monoliths from Kasomari with 
similar shapes may be associated with the same idea.^® The 
Kartong stones suggest the i&allic ci^ts of the Konyaks to hold 
skulls as at Dcrebqra, though the monoliths at Bolas^ contain 
holes, too small for holding skulls. “In any case, the North Cschar 
hollo^ved monoliths must represent a rather specialised develop¬ 
ment of a phallic ancestor cult, typical of Assam, widely spread 
in South-east Asia and extending over even to Oceania and Mada- 
gascari',^^ 

The megaliths again are associated with the soul matter^ resid¬ 
ing in phallic menhirs and doImens,^ and with head-hunting w+hich 
ultimately increased one's prosperity.^ As remarked by Hutton, 
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the practice of erecting megaliths, whether of stone or wood, and 
the erection of soul figures in graves, as done by the Konyaks and 
others in Assam, as in the Pacific area, is associated with a belief 
In the soul matter and the cult of fertility. The a issocia tion of some 
of the monoliths of North Cachir and Dimapur with the remains 
of the dead along with their phallic shape points to this idea of soul 
matter, which was believed to increase one's crops and welfare.^® 

This cult of ferUlily, associated with the phallic menhirs and 
dolmens, representing male and female principles, can be gathered 
from both the ancient remains and present practices of almost 
all the tribes, particularly the Nagas. This is indicated also by 
their association with tanks, rice fields and ail rituals.*®* The 
meaning of the phaUic megaliths of Dimapur can be gathered from 
the Angami 'lisu' ceremony, when they erect wooden phallic posts; 
the giver of feasts among them, as with the Aos, Sernas, Sangtams 
and Rengmas. is believed to have prosperity. These posts are 
associated with the organs of generation, indicated by their shape, 
the straight post standing for the male and the forked o^ne for the 
female principle. Both the cylindrical and forked monuments 
of Dimapur, therefore, may be associated with the fertility cult 
and the increase of one’s prosperity,*^’ In fact, this phallic ferti¬ 
lity cult may he associated with aU kinds of megaliths, whether 
of stone or wood.™ 

The various methods and manner of erection of stones among 
the tribes cannot be reduced to a single formula. They arc asso¬ 
ciated, as we have noted, with graves, or the ancestor cult, offer¬ 
ings, feasts of merit or social prestige, as among the Angamis,’® 
head-hunting”* and other practices. These are explained not only 
by the remains of North Cachar, Kasomari-Jimugurl, Dimapur 
and other places but also by the present elaborate rituals and prac¬ 
tices of the tribes. All these fundamental ideas are, in fact, inter¬ 
linked with one another, and almost identical meaning may he 
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gathered from the megalithic erections of the people of South-east 
Asia and the Oceanic world. 

S. Condusion; 

The study of the megalithic culture of Assam and its com-^ 
parison with some present practices mate us convinced that its 
origin must be attributed to the lithic stage of culture*^^ The 
authors of this culture had close lin ks with those of the South-east 
Asiatic region^ parts of India and even beyond India in the we$t. 
The wonderful similarity of the megaliths of the people of differ¬ 
ent origin like the KhMis, Nagis, Garos and others makes us 
believe that different elements contributed to their development. 
Besides the Mon-Khmer Khasis, some Nagas like the Cbangs and 
the Konyaks may have contained an Austric straim*^ It would 
be a mistake to attribute all the megalithic remains to the Kh^i- 
Syntehgs alone; because megaliths of Assam are not merely asso¬ 
ciated with graves but also with fertility, soul matter, festivals and 
feasts, head^hunting, magic and prosperity. Moreover, the burning 
of the dead has been practised also by the Mlkirs and the Garos^ 
and there is no great difference between the Kh^ practice of 
keeping the r em ai n s and the stoneK:ist burial of skulls by the 
Konyaks. The megalithic cullure of all the tribes has been part 
and parcel of their whole social existence^ bound up with their 
life here and hereafter* The use of stone for graves and other 
purposes is no doubt primitive and ancient; so also is the belief in 
magic and fetishism or animism, which can be traced back to the 
lithic stage of human culture. Both the grave and the phallic 
stones served the same idea of fertility and are, therefore, func¬ 
tionally indistinguishable. The elaborate rituals, connected with 
them, may have been worked out differently by different tribeSp 
but all are basically the samCp 

It appears from the study of this megalithic culture that the 
fusion of racial elements took place at an early period and inters 
tribal movements were not rare. Some of the artistic motifs, 
like the lotus, occurring on some of the ancient megaliths, suggest 
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not only the Moa-Khraers and the ’Kbeto-Burmans hut also 
the Alpine-Aiyans contributed to the art of the megalith builders. 
TK« influence of the Hindus on non-Aryan monuments is ini^ 
cative of an early fusion of races. Though both the Aryans and 
the non-Aiyans contributed to the composite culture of Assam, the 
foundation of certain elements of this culture was no doubt laid 
by the non-Aryans.“^ Tintrikism, for instance, which was so ela- 
borately worked out in ancient Assam, may in its origin, be attri¬ 
buted to the phallic cult, associated with the megalithic cultiure of 
the tribes. The meaning of megaliths, like that of the neoliths, 
and their bearing on the foundation gf Assam’s culture, will be 
more Ulumined on an examination of the racial strains in the 
population of Assam, and conversely the megalithic complex of the 
land has an important bearing on our understanding of its racial 
problem. 
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RACIAL ELEMENTS 

L lQlr<»duction: 

The piTehistoric and other remains definitely prove that Assam 
was inhabited by various racial elements, and in facL this land is 
Considered as a great anthropological museum, containing even 
now some primitive peoples.^ But, no systematic study of these 
has been made. We shall find reasons to believe that while tbis 
State received wave after wave of immigrants from South-east 
Asia and the Oceanic world, as from India and the West, some 
dements of the inhabitants were probably indigenous, and that 
some people were at times sent out from this region. 

Anything like a chronolagica! treatment of the subject is im¬ 
possible in view of the fact that no prehistonc human skulls have 
yet been found, and only a few anthropometric measurements have 
been taken. Not to speak of Assam, the problem of the origin of 
men and their early migrations is disputed.^ But, the weight of 
evidence indicates that not only the Deccan Plateau^ but also the 
K a smir a region in India, as shown by the Siwalik fosslU, were 
inhabited by some of the earliest men.* 

According to geological researches, the Himalayan regions 
were occupied by a sea called Tethys, and that in course of time 
two promontories in the region about R,3smlra and Assam were 
formed. It is possible that, like the former region, Assam also 
habitable for men in the latest period of the tertiary age. 
^ close proximity to this region, remains of a palaeolithic fiake 
industry in Burma have been found, which is taken to be repre¬ 
sentative of the earliest palaeolithic stone culture, resembling that 
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of Godavari.^ But^ as we have stated, no cave wilh human remains 
has been discovered in Assam, It is, therefore, impossible to deter¬ 
mine whether this State was inhabited by pre-palaeolithic or even 
palaeolithic men, unless this is proved on the bas^ of actual himiLin 
remains. Our study of the subject, therefore, will mainly be 
restricted to the sur\^iving elements. But here also^ as we have 
stated, no proper anthropometric measurements have been taken 
and, moreover* writers like Ridgeway and Waleher believe that 
even the science of anthropometry is not very reliable for the study 
of men;® nor is it possible to find thou in their original features 
after centuries of admixture. With the help of a study of their 
routes of migration, ethnography, philology and other allied factors* 
we shall try, however, to arrive at certain conclusions in detemain- 
io^ the main racial types, 

2, Routes of migration: 

Assam could become a museum of races, because it is situated 
in *‘one of the great migration routes of mankind^ The vaiiotLs 
elements passing through Assam from India on the one side and 
South-east Asia on the other left their substratum in both the hills 
plains. 

The possible routes of migrations were three or four- first 
through the north or the mountain passes of Tibetp Nepal and 
Bhutan; second through valley of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
from India and the west; third by sea or the Bay of Bengal* pass¬ 
ing through Bengal or Burma, and fourthly the Assam^Burma 
routes, one over the Patkai passes in the north-east, leading from 
the LJ^u-M^gherita road to China through the Hukawaxig Valley 
in Burma and the other through Majjipux and Cachar in the south¬ 
east or south of Assam. 

It is doubtful whether the northern route helped much in the 
migration of racial elements; but important trade routes existed 
through the mountain passes betw^eeu Assam and Tibet, as by 
waterways through the Brahmaputra and the Ganges. The exist¬ 
ence of both the routes is shown, as we have noted elsewhere, by 
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the classical sources^ like the Periplus and Ptolemy‘s geography. 
The routes through mountain passes of Bhutan and Tibet are also 
mentioned m other later sources.® On the basis of these sourcesp 
it may be suggested that some racial elementSp such as the Alpines 
and the Indo-Chinese made theb way in small numbers into Assam 
through these passes in the north. 

The contact with India through the Brahmaputra and the 
Ganges and the land routes is shown not only by the classical 
sources r but also by the aceotints of Yuan Chwang*® It was throtigh 
these routes that the pre-Aryans and Aryans entered the Assam 
valley. Contact with Southern India was possibly by sea^ through 
the Bay of BengaL An Important reference is made by PUny, 
(vi^ xvii-xxii) who states that the people of Ceylon knew the 
Seres or people of Assam through trade,^® J. H. Hutton is per¬ 
haps right in assuming that some elements of the Nag^ migrated 
from Southern India by sea and entered Assam through Burma.^^ 
Even the sea route to China is mentioned by Yuan Chwang in the 
Tth century AXJ.,^ and the passage down the Brahmaputra to the 
Bay of Bengal is said to have been under the control of the rulers 
of K^arupa at that timeJ® 

Besides the Indo-Chinese races. Oceanic elements may have 
come both by land and sea routes \*ia Burma; of ill the routes^ 
the most important were through the river valleys of Burma and 
Assam and the mountain passes on the Assam-Burma borders. 
The earliest reference to the Assam-Burma route is found in the 
accounts of Chang Kien, on the basis of which Pelliot has shown 
that from 200 B C. there was a regular route by land to China 
through Assam, Upper Burma and Yunnan. Pelliot has described 
two routes from Burma through Manipur; but be has failed to 
take into account the transfer of the Burmese capital from Prome 
to Halim about A.D. 750.^* P, C. Bagchi points out that the routes 
from Pataliputra through Assam-Burma to China were three: the 
first through the Patkai to Upper Burma ^ the second through 
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Manipur up to the Ghindwin. and the third through Arakan up to 
the Irrawaddy, all leading to Kunming in China.^^ A detailed des¬ 
cription of the Assam-Burma routes is given in Kui-Tan of the 
8th cenlurj-' A.D.*® Yuan Chwang"s accounts of Assam throw light 
on this question.^^ Phayre points out that in early times contact 
between Gangetic India and Tagaung lay only through Manipur/® 
At a subsequent time many routes were opened through Dihong^ 
the Mishmi route» the Phungan pass leading to China, the route 
through Mampur to the Irrawaddy and the Patkm passes to Bhanao. 
Two other routes lay through Hukawang valley leading across the 
mountains from Myitkyna to Ttphuid near Margherita and the 
Chaukan pass/® The othm' routes lay through the passes of Dou- 
kin, Natu and Jilap. It was through these routes that the people 
from South-east Asia and China made their way into Assam. 

3, Racial t: 

The importance of the routes of migrations wiU also he evi¬ 
dent from the study of racal types ® As we have made it dear, 
no proper anthropometric measurement has so far been taken. 
WaddeU^s measurements-^ are broad based and B- Dixon^s 
measurements, particularly of a few Khasis^ are insufficient 
evidence to come to any definite condusion, Dixon, however, 
finds traces of the four Important types with intermediarieSt in the 
Khisis and other elements: BrncycepJtaltc Leptorrhine (B.L.)^ 
DoZicboccpTniItc PIotT/rrfeine Braci^cep?iulic PldtprrJitne 

(BPp) and Doltc^ocepZiaZtc Leptorrhi^ie (D.L.). Broadly speaking, 
most of the tribes contain in varying proportions Negrito, Austro- 
Asiatic, Alpine-Aryan and Mongolian elements. Writing on the 
areas of diffusion, Dixon thinks that the type **appeara to 
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represent the southern extension of a great area, characterised 
by this factor, which includes most of Central Asia and the Great 
plateaus ^ Northern China, and much of the north-eastern portion 
of the continent, and as a type shows very close relationship with 
the Alpinet so widely spread in Central and Western Europe* The 
DF. type on the other hand represents the western extension of 
tliat type which forms the fundamental stratum among the popu* 
lation of Southern China and much of South-eastern Asia and 
the Malaya Archipelago/^ This *^type, pressed from the east and 
north-east into Assam at a very early date”, partly driving back 
and partly ‘‘assimilating the stiU earlier aborigina] Negroid DF. 
population. It brought with it the ancestral form of the Mon- 
Khmer speech”. Then after sometime *^the Aryan immigrants, 
characterised by a strong D.L* factor reached Bengal and Assam 
by way of the Ganges valley”.^ 

A. C- Haddon traces D.P,, D-M, (DoUchocephalfc Mesorrhirie) 
or Nesiot, M.P,^ M.M.^ B.I* and DX. types.^ Hutton finds traces 
of the Negritos, Proto-AustrolDids, Austro-As iatict Indonesian^ 
Melanesian, Alpine, Aryan and Mongolian types. The Negritos 
are believed to have come from the north-east^ and Proto-Austro- 
loids from Palestine,^8 foUowed by early Mediterraneans, from 
whom the Austro-Asiatic speech is said to have been derived, 
later Mediterraneans, Alpines and Aryans from the west, and 
Mongolians from the east. 2 ^ S. C. Roy suggests that a section of 
the Mediterranean-Dravidian passed eastward through Assam 
and became the Indonesian or Nesiot element. 'Hiere appears to 
be a migration of that element also along the coast of Burma to 
Assam. Roy adds that in Assam an originaUy dolichocephalic 
pre-Dravidian elernent with some proto-Negroid stratum has 
been overlaid and submerged by later aggressions, and he finds 
there a Nesiot element and Aryans.® TVaces of the Melanesians, 
derived from the proto-Austroloid and the Negritos with a Mon¬ 
golian admixture^ are noticed, particularly in the hilly regions 
between Assam and Burma. Culturally they are associated with 
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the separation of skulls from the dead, bachelors' quarters, head* 
himting, and a canoe cult. Hutton suggests also their association 
with the Austro-Asiatic and Indonesian culture. He further 
believes that the Austro-Asiatics might have migrated from the 
west, suggesting an alternative route across India and the Bay of 
Bengal for the Elamites and Mediterraneans to have reached the 
Indian Archipelago, and that there was again a movement from 
the coast of Burma to Assam; similar movements may have taken 
place from the east coast of India.^ In writing about the supposed 
connection between the Austro-Asiatic, pre-Dravidian and Munda 
languages, Hutton points to two routes of migrations, one from 
Eastern India to the Pacific and the other from the Padfic world 
to India.®** In another place he traces the origin and diffusion of 
the Austro-Asiatic and Indonesian culture either from Southern 
India, travelling to the Pacific region and then entering Assam, or 
coming from the side of the Indian Archipelago.®^ It appears pro¬ 
bable that the Austro-Asiatic culture, having dose affinities with 
the Indonesian one, may have entered Assam both from India and 
the Pacific world. 

Most of the Mongolian migrations to Assam took place through 
the north-eastern and southern routes of Assam via Burma.®^ The 
Kagas are believed to have come from various directions. One 
wave of the Tibeto-Burmans came probably from the north, com¬ 
prising the Aka, Mishmi, Giro. Mikir, Kachari. etc.; another from 
the south, the Lusbai-Kukis and another of an earlier wave, the 
Kol-Mon-Annam. extending over parts of the area, now occupied 
by the Nagas. Hie Bodos are also believed to have come from 
the north, and it is possible that they got mixed up with the Mon- 
Khmer-Mundes in course of time.® 

(a) JVepntos: On the basis of physical and other features, 
the existence of Negritos, allied to the Papuans and the 
Andamanese, is pointed out by seme writers.®* The same 
element formed one of the earliest strains in the population 
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of the AiiiiaLii hilU . As Milk points oul^ the prehistoric “in¬ 
habitants of the mountaim of Assam were aUnost cextainly 
Negritosp little dark men with curly hair... - Traditions 5i>eak 
va^ely of them and their curly hair still survives. It was proba¬ 
bly they who made the little stone celts, which are fre^iuently 
f<JUnd in the hills“.^ It is possible, as suggested by B. S. SeweUt 
that they came to Assam and India from the north-east.^ Both 
physical features and other aspects of material culture point to 
the existence of this strain, particularly among some Nagas. Hut¬ 
ton finds traces of Papuan and Melanesian features among some 
of thercL^ Though not common among the Sernas, Angamis and 
Lhotasj instances of woolly hair have been noticed among the 
Aosj^ Rengm^,^^ Phoms and Yamchings of the Konyaks,^ in the 
Kacha Naga country, particularly in North Cich^; the Tliadcis 
have this strain with prominent The Angami tradition 

speaks of such peoples. Hutton noticed also prominent javis and 
small stature, associated with the Negrito strain, among the Aos, 
Phoms and other Konyaks.^ 

Both ethnography and the material culture of the tribes abo 
point to the existence of such a strain. The NagS reverence for 
the licus, indicates a Negroid cult, spread over the Oceanic areaj 
one might suspect also a Negroid belief in the practice of hang¬ 
ing combs of bees and wasps in the entrance to the houses of 
some Nagas, found also in Andaman.^ The blowguns of the 
Thados*^ are similar to those of the people of PoIjTiesia and the 
Philippines, while the Karens of Burma used a gemune blowgan^"*® 
The use of blowgun, like that of the simple bow among some 
tribes of Assam, is taken to be a Negrito survival, as in Malaya 
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and the Philippines.^ Th^ practice of exposure of the dead or 
the tree-burial of the dead due to an 'dpatia" (unnatural) death 
among some Nagi^^ as among some people of Indonesia^ the use 
of a kind of thom*lined trap for catching fish among the Nagas of 
the North and ThadoSp as in Melanesia,^'^ the belief in a penlous 
pathp which is required to be passed by the spirit of the dead^ com¬ 
mon among the tribes^ as in Andaman and the PacLfie area^ and 
other material factorSp including a few crude specimens of art are 
taken to be survivals of the Negrito strain among the Assam 
tribes.^ 

These factors of importance seem to be supported by traditions 
of dark little men or jungle folk among most of the tribes. We 
have pointed out to die Zemi tradition of such men called 
in North Cachar^ the remnants of which are believed to have been 
blocked into a cave near Haflong by a Kachari king.^ Most of 
the tribes have traditions of such men.^ On the basis of this* 
mention may be made of the ‘MopiV people* who axe believed to 
have been the dwellers of the region* north of the Patkai; similar 
reference is made to the monkey folk (Moi™ki 4 oJc).“ But as we 
have stated* it is unsafe to rely upon such traditionSp as upon those 
referring to the origin of the tribes from caves. The physical fea¬ 
tures and other aspects of the material culture of the tribes that we 
have examined^ however, indicate that some features of the 
earliest human culture of Asia were evolved here and that Negroid 
element found its way into Assam at an early period from the 
Oceanic area. This is deSnitely found among some Nag^ of the 
inaccessible hills, as shown hy their ^^frizzly hair* prominent or 
aquiline nose, in their very excitable disposition.,,.and in the 

artistic bent-as well as in a number of minor items of material 

culture, which can be traced from Assam at any rate to Fiji"^53 

(b) AunSlro-Asiatic Mon-Khm&r^ Khasi^Syntmgs l Some of 
the neoliths that we have described, almost certainly belong to an 
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early period of njeoUthic culture in Aasarrip and migratioTis oE soma 
neolithic men took place in that perlodi Wo can infer their exist¬ 
ence also on the basis of the of taro as a staple diet, as among 
the Konyaks like that of the Mentamai Isles off Sumatra, The 
Konyaks in fact, represent one of the earliest inhabitants of the hHls 
of Assam.®^ We are on firmer grounds when we come to the later 
neolithic culture, which is believed to have been brought by the 
speakers of the Mon-Khmer speech not later than 2500 B,C, Heine 
Geldem associates this culture with the cultivation of niilletp and 
rieOp cattle-rearUig, the erection of megaliths and raising of ances¬ 
tral figures in graves and head-hunting.®* 

The Khasl-Syntengs, speaking the Mon-Khmer speech* are 
associated with the Austro-Asiatic people. 'Hie term Austric is a 
linguistic rather than an ethnic one,®^ On the basis of philolo^* 
Schmidt bas traced the affinities of the Mun^a* Palaung* Wa^ 
Malaya* Nicobaresep Mon-Khmer-Khasl and others* consisting of the 
Austro-Asiatic branch, and forming with the Auslxonesian* Poly¬ 
nesian* Melanesianp Indonesian ^ ete.^ the Austric family.^ F* A. 
Uxbond extends the grouD to include the Hungarian; but Hevesy* 
disputing the existence of the Austric Group as a whole, connects the 
Mund^ language with the Ugrlan,®^ Rivet suggests that this group 
should be called OceaniCj consisting of the Australian» Papuan and 
Tasmanian* their centre of diffusion being either in the Indian 
Archipelago or in Southern AsiOn spreading by sea. Przyluski has 
even raised the problem of relations between the Austro-Asiatic 
and the Sumerian,” 

It appears that though the Kh^i^SjTitengs have Mongolian 
features and mixed with other elementSp they represent with their 
Mon-Khmer speech the only known peoples of the Austric stock 
in Assam* having close affinities with the Kol-Mon-Annam group 
of tribeSp™ including the Hos and the Mundas. This is based not 
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only in their linguistic similarities, (Table I) hut also in the use 
of similar types of stone celts and iron hoea.*« Guidon rightly 
points out that the Kh^is came from the south-east; on the basis 
of the similarity of stone celts, he contends “that the Kbasis are 
connected with the people who inhabited the Malaya Peninsula 
and Chotanagpur at the time of the stone age’'.« On the study of 
ethnography of some Nagis and Mikiis, Gurdan rightly concludes 
that the Mon-Annam race once occupied a much larger area in 
Assam,® 


Besides the Khasi-Syntengs, other tribes of the Austro-Asiatic 
stock are believed to have migrated to Assam from the Paci¬ 
fic area, perhaps from the Philippines, as suggested by the use of 
buffalo in the Naga Hills and terraced cultivation among the AngS- 
mis.® Moreover, the practice of head-hunting, fertUity cults, 
megaliths, etc, are associated with Austro-Asiatic culture, having 
close parallels among the Assam tribes. Hutton rightly points out 
that the practice of head-hunting, the erection of megaliths, and 
the theory of the soul matter as a fertiliser belong to the Naga cul¬ 
ture,,,,and are to be associated with the buffalo keeping tribes, 
who inhabited the hills before the Gayal or Mithan-keeping 
Kukis. .. . On general grounds, I am inclined to associate the 

buffalo with an Austro-Asiatic culture or Indonesian culture _ 

and to assign the head-hunting and soul fertiliser belief to the 
same Austro-Asiatic or Indonesian culture”,®^ It appears, there¬ 
fore, that survivals of this culture are found among the Chang and 
Konyak Nagis.® Writing on the Naga-Bodo affinities. 
Hutton concludes that even the Bodos, like the Nagas, may 
have teen connected with the Ho-Mvpida-Mon-Khmer families® 
pe for instance, have absorbed Khasi and Kaga blood,® It 

IS possible that the people of the Austro-Asiadc culture were 
numerous at one time, and in varying proportions an Austro-Asia- 
tie strain may he found in most of the tribes. Ethnically at least. 
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the speakers of the speech had dose affinities with the people of 
the Pacific area, constituting the Indonesian culture.® The Mon- 
Khmer speakers were followed by waves of the Tlbet<HBumiaas, 
who entered Assam from various directions and at different periods 
of history, 

(e) fndo-Chinese stock — Tibeto^Eurmans: Both physical 
features and other aspects of culture definitely indicate that the 
great bulk of Assam's population of both the hills and plains con* 
SLsted of the Tibeto-Burmans of the Indo-Chinese stock. This is 
confirmed also by a few remains and Iterory evidence. Even the 
Mon-Khmer Khisis are associated with the first Mongolian over¬ 
flow into the land, followed by the Bodos from the north-eastern 
direction.®^ 

The Upper courses of the Yangtse and the Hoang-ho in North¬ 
west China were the original home of the Tibeto-Burman races 
and they entered Assam through the courts of the rivers 
Brahmaputra, C hind win, Irrawaddy, Salween, Mekong and Menam 
and mountain passes of Assam and Burma through the north-east 
and south-east, when they found the sx)eakers of the Mon-Khmer 
speech occupying some hilly regions, and therefore, the latter were 
driven into diflerent directions.'^** Some of them travelled to 
Nepal and Tibet, some occupied the foot of the Himalayas from 
SadiyS to the Punjab in the west, and the rest occupied the hills 
of Assam, such as the Garo hills, Lushai Hlflg and Manipur, Mikir 
Hills, Cach^ and the Naga Hills and gradually spread over the 
plains in both Upper and Lower Assam, along the courses of the 
Brahmaputra on both its banks.^^ 

When and how the nugration and settlement of the various 
branches of the same family took place is uncertain; but, as we 
have noted, the weight of evidence proves that the migration of 
tribes is to be attributed to different periods in the history of the 
land and that most of theirit if not all, came after the intrusion of 
the Aryans from the west. It was after their distribution and 
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occupation of particular areas that they came to be known os 
Nag^j and the areas of their occupation were known 

by their tribal names. Even after their settlement^ migrations 
from one place to another continued till recent times. The classi¬ 
cal writers, beginning at least with the hrst century A^D. seem to 
refer to some tribes almost in their present habitat. 

We have made a few references to some tribes in another 
place. Phny mentions a people called the JMandai in whose coun¬ 
try lies the mount of Maleus^ beyond the Ganges and Palibothra 
or PatalipuLra.T^ It is possible to identify the Mandat with the 
Garos and Maleus wilh the Garo Hillsj because the Giros arc 
kno^Ti as vtojid^^ meaning man ” The Sesalae of the Peripl^ 
and the Besadae of Ptolemy were the same bill people of Assam, 
ailied to the Garos, Nagis, Lusbai-Kukis or the Misbrnk J* The 
Anthropophagi of Ptolemy or the AJitrophagi of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus were probably a branch of the Mlshmis or Nag^. Ptolemy 
mentions other tribes* confirmed by Ammianus. The Garinaoi 
may be identified with the Garos; Nabanuoe* the Rabha^; Asme- 
raoei^ the MirLs; Batoe, the Bhutiis and the Nagalogoe, the 
Nagas.^5 The Barrhai of Ptolemy appear to be the Bodos. Gerini 
rjgh% identifies the Tiladai with the Kuki-Chins.^ These refer¬ 
ences indiCBte that some tribes had already settled in this land 
before the first cenluiy A,D,* if not earlier. 

When the differentiatioi:i of the tribes took place is not known, 
but linguistically they may be divided into many families with 
further subdjvisioiis and clans. The Tibeto^Burman family as a 
whole is divided info two main brandies: North-Assam and 
Assam-Burmese, 

(i) Worth-Assam brnnclt: The tribes like the AkS, Dafala* 
Miri, Abar and Mishmi, now occupying the foot of the hHk in the 
northh extending from western Assam to Sadiya in the east, are 
included m this branch.^. The group may again be taken as a 
link betw'cen the Tibeto-Himalayan and the 
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boranches; but even wi thin their own group, strikiag differences 
both in physical leelnre^, customs and dialects have been evolved, 
niie dialectical similarities and differences will be evident from 
the table (No. 2). Most of the tribal names were given by their 
neighbours and plains people. The Akas call themselves Htusso;'^ 
the Dafalas, Niso, Nising or Sottgt (man) The term Mtri means 
roan;^ the A bar, independent ;^ the latter are known as Abuit or 
Ad>dmi (hill men) and Madgu.^ Ail of them arc divided into 
various clans, mostly exogamous. 

(ii) Asaam-Burmese branch; Nctga group: The origin of the 
word 'NagS' is obscure;® but the weight of evidence proves that it 
is to be associated with ‘nok’ (man) Linguistically, the group 
consists of three main sub-groups: “ (a) western — which includes 
Angimi, Sema, RengmS and Kezoma; (b) central — Ao, Lhota, 
Tengsa, Tfankiimi and yachumi; (c) eastern ^Angwanku, Ban- 
para, Chingmegnu, MutonS, Mohangia, Ch^g, Assiringil, Moaang, 
Shangge and Namsingil. There are besides the different families 
of the Konyaks. Not only between these three groups, but also 
among sub-divisions of the same group there are differences of 
both physical features, customs and dialects. The linguistio dif¬ 
ferences will be evident from the table (No. 3).“ 

The Angamis have traditions of coming from the south, the 
Mao region and Mfjjipur. They are divided into two main divi¬ 
sions— Kepezoma and Hiekrong, further sub-divided into exo- 
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ganaous clans.J'T The Setnas also point to their migration from Lhe 
south; they are divided into many exogamous clans® The Rang- 
mas are broadly divided into two groups—Eiastem and Western, fur- 
ther sub-divided into exogamous clans ® Hie Aos believe in the 
common origin of man, tiger and spirit ■» they are broadly divided 
into thi-ee groups—Chongli, Mongsen and Changki, divided into 
exogamous phratries and further sub-divided into dans’i The 
Uiota traditions record their migration from various directions; 
they are divided into two broad groups—Liyc and Ndreng, sub¬ 
divided into exogamous phratries and further sub-divided into 
clans.® The Yachumis bear dose resemblance to the Aos and the 
Changs, and the latter are divided into various groups and exoga- 
mous clans » The Sangtanis are divided into two or three groups 
and clans.« The Konyaks have two main divisions—Thendu and 
Thenkoh. each sub-divided into three clans,® Closely allied to 
them are the Kalyo-Kengyus and the Phom Nagas« 

NagS-Bo4o and NagS-Kuki sub-groups ; Linguistically, in the 
former group may be included the Kacha, Kabul and Khairao- in 
the latter, Maram, Tangkul, Maring, Phadang, Yiyangkong, Soi^ 
voma and others, induding the Mikirs.® these tribe*; inbnbit 
parts of Cachlr and Manipur; they show, however, both physical 
and linguistic differences {Table 4), and all of them are divided 
into various clans. The Mikirs call themselves ArUng (man). Tra¬ 
ditions connect them with the eastern portion of the Jaintaa Hills 
bordering on the Kapili as their original seat. They have an ad- 
mixture of Khasi blood-* 
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KuIci'Lusfui-Meitfiei tribes and thetr sub-groupsOM Kuki, 
in which are included the Hrangkult Halam, Chaw, I^grong and 
others; Kuki-Chin, which Uidudea the Meithei,*** old Kuki and 
Chin; Northern Chin suh-firoup, in which are included the Thado, 
Sokte, Balte. Paite and others; and lastly the Central Chin group 
which includes the LushSls and other allied peoples. 

The Lathers,w* occupying the southern portion of the Lushai 
Hills bordering on Burma, may also be placed in the same family. 
Most of these tribes are now occupying parts of Manipur, Lushli 
Hills, Cachar and Mikir Hills. Both in physical features and dia¬ 
lects (Table 5) they show marked differences. Most of the Lushai- 
Kukis are connected with Burma and Chittagong.’® 

Bo^ Group ; The Bo4o group includes the most numerous 
tribes, occupying not only the hills but are also found spread over 
parts of the valley from Dhubri to Sadlya. They were once a 
very dominant people of the valley, and petty kingdoms, like those 
of the Kacharis and the Chut!^, were established by them even 
before the intrusion of the Ahoms. Remnants of their political domi¬ 
nation, after the extinction of Hindu kingdoms and of their cul¬ 
ture, may be noticed from the names of places, particularly rivers, 
preceded by Ji or tV , the Bo^ word for water.’® *Iliey have 
affinities not only with the people of Nepal and Tibet and other 
Tiheto-Burmans like the Nagfis, but also with the Khasis,’® The 
important members of the group are: the Garos, Kach^, Chu- 
tlas. Hafahas, Koches, Lilungs, Meches, Hajong, Hbjai, Dimsa and 
others; some of them got mixed up with the Shans at a later time. 
In spite of their affinities, we find many dlfterenres in both their 
ph 5 «:ical features and dialects (Table 6), 

The Garos constitute an important section of the group, and 
are allied to the Khlsis and Nagfls;>« they are divided into three 
exogamous divisions; Momin, Marek and Chakraa.’* The Kachlris 
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are divided mto plain and hiU Kacharis. nr subdivided into 

numerous exogamous clans.The Koches are likewise sub¬ 
divided into many dans.^® The ChntHs, who bad an admixture 
of ShM blood, establidied their kingdom in the Sadiya region; they 
are broadly divided into Barahi and Deorl.^® ^iTie LAlimgs got 
mixed up with the Garos and Mitirs; they have numerous exoga- 
mous dans.^^® The Rabh^, Mojals^ HajongSj Meehes and Baras, 
though had their common Bo^o origin, came to be looked upon 
like the Koches as superior to the Garo or tine Kachaii, because, 
they came under the influence of Hinduism at an early 
period; 111 all of them have their different clans or septs.^i^ 

The Kirdtos: The Bodos have a close affinity with the Kir^tos 
of ancient Indian literatuxe. A consideration of the habitat of the 
latter is essential, as traditionally the first foundation of a kingdom 
in Assam is attributed to the JCirata chief Mahiranga dlnava. The 
Kiraf^s are also associated with the Bhauma dynastyp particularly 
with Bhagadatta. The classical writers mention them under 
various names. Megasthenes and ArrlanT, confirmed by Pliny, 
mention Chiriotosagi and Skiratai, identified by McCrindle with the 
Kirctas}^ The Periplits calls them Kirrhadae and locates them 
in the hiUs of Assam and Burma.* Ptolemy’s Klrrhadiai the 
country of the Ktratas corresponds to ’^ipura, Sylhet and Cach^ 
according to GeriuLU® Aelian’s Schiratae appear to be the KirS- 
The classical writers, therefore, from the 4th century BG. 
onwards place the Ktmataj in South-east Bengal and Western Assam. 
T^e Indian sources, particularly the Epicj^ locate them in different 
parts of India; but most of the sources agree in placing them near 
the marshy regions in South-east Bengal and the hULs of Assam. 
The Udyo^o (xviil) ^ the Sabhn (xxvi-xx\'ii) , the Kcr^a and other 
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Paruans of the Mcfcabharata menticin them along with the Cinai^ 
forming the followers of Bhagada.tta, with yellowish complexion^ 
dwelliog io the marshy regions near the sca-shore* that is^ in South¬ 
east Bengal, The K\skindhydk^^a (xl) of the Rdmdyai^ des¬ 
cribes them as wearing thick top knots with conical heads, golden 
in appearance^ fair looking and fierce- The Brkataaihfiita (xiv* IS. 
29-30) plac^ them in the north-east. The Mongolian affinity and 
their habitat in the marshy regions and the hills of Assam are also 
confirmed by the Purfi^ {Bk. ii^ iii) and the Kdlikd 

(38)- Many (x, 43-44) states that they were Ksatriyas in origin ^ 
but became degraded owing to the extinction of sacred rites among 
them* This is also stated in the Parra n. of the Mchd- 

bhfirafa. But most of the sources agree in stating that an imjjortant 
section of the Kirdfa^ lived in South-east Bengal and Western 
Assam and that they were Mongolians.^^^ It is possible that at a 
later time they^ like most of the Tibeto-Burmanst got mixed up 
with the Alpines who had already settled in Eastern India and 
Assam. The Kirdfes represenh thereforeT an early wave of Mon¬ 
golians and might have settled in parts of Assam even before some 
Bodos; for it is mentioned as early as the Ait^reya Brdhinai?a (1. 3, 
7) that it was from the Ktrdta towns of Eastern India that the 
Aryans brought the soma plant for sacrifice. This points to the 
early settlement of diese people in Assam- that they largely con¬ 
tributed to the culture of Eastern India, is admitted by scholars 

4. Mixture of various strains: 

Both anthropometry and ethnography indicate that most of 
the early inhabitants of Assam had an admixture of different racial 
strains. When and how this admixture took place is difficult to 
posit; hut it is likely that this happened both before and after 
their migration and settlement in this land 

Even the Khasi-fiyniengs show an admixture of Negrito. 
Austric, Alpine and TibetcnBurman elements in vary™g propor¬ 
tions. As Dixon writes, the Kh^sis ''are racially dosely related 
to the majority of the Tibeto-^Burmart tribes. With them they repre¬ 
sent a very old western drift of South-east Asiatic peoples, super- 
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impeded upon a previou 3 aboriginal Negroid stratum and overlaid 
by a later wave of Alpine peoples/*^*® Hutton noticed among most 
of the Nagas traces of Negroid, Austro-Asiatic, Alpine, Tibeto- 
Burman, Tm and a race of southern origin, allied to the people 
of the Philippines, Borneo and parts of Indonesia-™ These elements 
are found among the Ans^^ and some Knkis like the Thadoa. The 
practice of ordeal by diving among the latter people is associated 
with Mon culture, and many of their customs are indicative of 
Khasi'-Ho cultures of Indonesian affinity and of those of the Pagan 
Malayans and the Philippines; their custom of burial compares well 
with that of the people of Sumatra and Philippines. The Melane¬ 
sians, like some LnshMs, were in the past used to tasting the blood 
of their murdered enemies.^^ The Lakhers likewise contain Aus- 
tric, Naga and Bo^o blood and some MelanesLan and Indonesian 
strain.™ Both the Sema^ and Angimi Nagajs™ have an admix¬ 
ture of Mongolian, Bodoi nnd of elements of the peoples of the 
pacific area. 

A Dravidian strain coming from Southern India is also sus*- 
pected among some Nag&s. This is confirmed both by archaeology 
and ethnography. The use of conch-sheUs and canoes as coffins 
by some Nag^ and other tribes, as in the Pacific area may be con^ 
neoted with the sea and tends to confirm a tradition of their migra¬ 
tion by water-routes, like the Karens of Burma who have such 
traditions of a voyage across the Bay of Bengal from Southern 
India™ Connecting the Austro-AsiatiCj Indonesian and South 
Indian culture, Hutton points out that the origin of this culture 
is to be attributed to Southern India^ The iron age graves of 
Southern India, he further writes, show slgzrs of affinity with those 
of the Nagas. The cenotaphs of Southern India resemble those of 
the Angimis. The use of conch-shells as ornaments by the Nagas, 
which have been discovered also in North Arcot in a dolmen, seems 
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to point to tholr association with the sea. Some megaliths of the 
two ^Tcgi^ns axe also siinilar,^ Some stone-celts from Vellore 
resemble the Naga type. On the basis of such parallels^ it is pos* 
sible to infer that the Nagas contain elements which migrated from 
Southern India across the Bay of Bengal and via Burma*^^ It is 
also possible that this element migrated to Assam from India 
by the land route^ Dravidian elements may also be suspected 
among the Aos.^ Hutton, however, rightly disputes Perry^s theory 
of the origin of the Nagas, who in his book» The Children of the 
5un^ holds that the Nagis are connected with a Dravidian family 
ruling in Assam.^ 

Two elements of the Kb^i culture indicate a connection be^ 
tween them and the Sawaras of Madras and the Nicobarese, It is 
signihcantt in the opinion of Hutton^ ^‘that the Sawaras like the 
Nicobarese and the Khasis speak a language of the Axistro-^Asiatic 
faiYiily^ and that there are strong traces among some of the Konyak 
Nagas also not only of an Austro-A^tie vocabulary, but of cul¬ 
tural elements^ such as the shouldered hoet generally found with 
the same association"^ The burial customs of the War of Shelia 
again show striking similarities with those of the Sawaras and the 
Nicobarese.*^^ 

Some writers Uke N, N. Vasu ascribe a Dravidian origin to the 
families of Naraka and Bai^ia; but we have refuted this assump¬ 
tion in another place.^^ The Ehavidian affinities of the Koch- 
Kacbaris have also been pointed out by some wrUers; Vasu asserts 
that they are to be connected with the Sumerians and the Dravh 
dians.^ But his conclusions are not supported by any genuioe 
evidence- H- H. Risley thmks that the Koch '^are a large Dravi¬ 
dian tribe..,«among whom there are grounds for suspecting some 
admixture of Mongoliaji bloods. ^But on the whole Dravidian cha¬ 
racteristics predominate among thern-"^^ Dalton supports Rialey's 
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tliTOTy.iss In our opinioD, both physical features and customs do 
not betray anything like a pure Dravidian origin of the Koch or 
the Kachari; it may be that like other tribes they have had an 
admixture of that blood, Waddell, on the basis of anthrapometry, 
has shown that they were Tibeto-Surmans and have no afi&nity 
with "the dark Dravidian aborigines of India’’™ In fact, the Dra- 
vidian element in Assam’s population appears to be comparatively 
insignificant. 

The fusion of the Naga-Bodo blood took place at an early 
period, and though Nagas in particular, had absorbed many Oceanic 
elements, the common origin of the different Tibeto-Burman tribes 
may be gathered both from phyKcal features and ethnography. The 
Semis, for instance, have an admixture of Bo4o and Mongolian 
blood.'®^ It was as a result of this fusion that intermediate group 
of tribes (Naga-Bodo) originated. The use of forked posts either 
of stone or of wood may be taken as an important clement of Bodo 
culture, and with a few exceplious, an element of Bodo origin 
can be traced in all the Nagi and other tribes using this kind of 
post But, as pointed out by Hutton, if the Mon-I^hmers and the 
Bodos have been more or less fused, then some such tribes, show¬ 
ing Noga-Bodo affinities may have come out of a fused stocky the 
erection of forked posts may as w'ell be owing to the presence of 
the Austrio element in the fused races,™ in any case, we have 
strong groxmds to show Nagl-Bodo fusion,™ H. E. Kauffinan, 
speaking of the Use of a thread-square symbol in the graves of the 
Angamis, Aos, Changs, Tangkub, Lbotas, Tliados, Lushais and the 
Kaeharis. holds that if this element entered the Naga Hihs when 
the Kaeharis were still in the plains then another link wilt be 
found between the Nagu and Bodo cultures.*** Tlie practice of 
lycanthropy among some Bodos and Ns^as may also be associated 
with their common origin.*** Gurdon is possibly ri^t in pointing 
to close afBnilies of the Khasis, Nagis, Gfiros and Mikirs.*** 
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Most of the tribes, particularly the Nagas, have marked affi¬ 
nities with the people of the Pacific area^ from the direction of 
which some of them entered Assam. This is mainly based on a 
similar ethnographic survivals, which include the Mon-Khmer 
speech of the Khasis, the matxilineal system of the Garos and 
Khasis, exogamy, bachelors* halls of most tribes and shouldered 
celts, as among the Khasi-Nagas, ornamented spears, the use of the 
crosa-bow, tattooing, canoe drums and buffalo, the erection of 
megaliths, the practice of jhummg and terraced cultivation, belief 
in the theory of soul matter associated with head-hunting, the erec¬ 
tion of pile-dwellings, disposal of the dead, etc., aU elements of 
Indonesian culture.''*^ The paralleb are indicative of a common 
origin of some Assam tribes and the people of Borneo, Philippines, 
Nias, Kuzon, Formosa, Polynesia, Melanesia, and other Isles, 
The very word ‘pernia' (restriotion) among the Nag^ has the same 
meaning as ‘penno’ among the people in the Pacific area, and both 
have the same mythology concerning the heavenly bodies, The 
main basis of comparison is found in the use of stone and the 
belief in the cult of the dead. As among some people of Samoa, 
M,=.1ar»Miia and others, with the Kag^ there is a strong belief in 
the magical virtue of stones, associated with fertility and head¬ 
hunting, The Megaliths of both the areas are strikingly similar 
and they are associated with the same ideas. The nature of the 
disposal of the dead, whether connected with the megalithic tombs 
or otherwise, and the belief in life after death of both the areas 
show wonderful similarities.^''^ E. Evans, commenting on the 
parallel customs between the Kelabits of Bomeo and some Nagib, 
has shown that tbis was due to a common origin of their culture,'-'*^ 
The practice of producing fire with the help of thong, as done in 
the Naga bills, is identical with the use of a sinulai device by 
the Karens of Burma and some people of Borneo.^* Pointing to 
the close affinities of the Nagas with the Annam tribes, Hutton 
concludes “that they both represent an approximately identical 
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mixture of races and cultures.’^^^ In fact, Df all the people of 
South-east Asia, the Assam tribes have close ethnic afiinities with 
the people of Burma, whether Mons or 'nbeto-Burmans. 

Si Caucasic strain 

In discussing the question of the admixture of elements, we 
have already pointed to the presence of an Alpine element m most 
of the tribes. This element, like the Aryan, definitely came of the 
Caucasic stock.^“ A. H. Keane thinks that the people of this stock 
spread to the confines of South-east Asia in prehistoric 
and subsequently they came down the river valleys of Assam and 
Burma, where they were confined into the hills and became the 
ancestors of the Nag^ and other allied tribes ^ through the 
uplands of South-east Asia, therefore, from Tibet to Cochin-China 
this Caucasic admixture is noticcd^^ss ^ among some NagSs-^^ 
Keane places the Nag^p Mishmis, Khasis, Lusbai^ and others in 
the Tibeto-Burman family of what he calls the Homo^Mongo- 
lians;^^ and to account for their special features^ he states that 
the Mongolians in Central Asia were in contact with peoples of 
the Caucasjc stock since the neolithic age^ and it was there that 
the admixure took place,It is, therefore, quite possible that 
from this contact some Na^ and other groups absorbed a Cau- 
caslc strain;*^ this admixture might have taken place both before 
and after the migration of the Tibeto-Burmans to Assam, 

This Caucaslc strain is found among the Aos,^ AngamiSf 
Mampuris and Mishmi,^. Hutton noticed Aryan features among 
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the Angamis^ whose defiiiitely Mongolian features '"may be seen 
sdde by side with a straightness of eye and nose that might he purely 
Aryan,^’^® The Mat^ipuris are "a fine stalwart race» descended 
from an Indo-Chinese stock with some admixture of Aryan blood, 
derived from the successive waves of Aryan invaders that 
have passed through the valley in prehistoric days,"™ Though 
with Mongolian features^ some Mishmis show Aryan types^ and 
they have a tradition to account for this Aryan admixture.*®^ Rely^ 
ing on this tradition of FaroiuTdtnn^ who said to have settled 
Br^manas near the SadiyI region in the Brah™ikuij<i[aj N* 
Vasu contends that these Brihinanas became degraded because of 
the curse of PcraiurdmCj and came to be known as the three 
families of Mishmis^ two of Abars and one of Dafalls and Miris 
each. He, therefore, asserts that these four tribes ongmated from 
the Vedic Brahmanas.^^ This theory is absurd, and it is equally 
wrong to believe that ParciuT^iinji settled Brahma^ias near the 
present PcroiurdTnafcuT^-^® The Daf^ULSp as described by Robin- 
sorij have Aryan feature^ which "frequently p^es into near ap^ 
proach to the Caucasian/'^^ 

The above instances indicate that either before their migra¬ 
tion or in course of their settlement Ln this land^ some of the 
Tibeto-Burman tribes absorbed Caucasic blood. The following 
treatment will throw more light on this question of Caucasic 
migration, 

6, The Prohrem of Alpine—Aryan migratioii: 

Tlie existence of an Alpine element is noticed as early as the 
Indus Civilisation.1^5 jn order to explain the theory of the inner 
and the outer band of the Indo-nAryan languages, Hoemle and 
others have surmised two waves of Aryans; one of them is believed 
to have come earlier than the Vedic Aryans.*® There are scholars 
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who believe that the Aryans did not enter India from 
But the ^veight of evidence points to the common ori^ of the 
Aryans both Indian and European and their orieinal habitat is 
believed to have been somewhere in Southern Russia.i® tl is also 
certain that they entered India through the north-western route, 
and the date of their first footing in India may roughly he s^ about 
the second miUennium B*C, It may be noted as weU that die 
term Aryan in its original sense means a linguistic: denomination 
rather than an ethnic family, though in course of time the tivo 
came to be identicalA^ 

The question of the first entry of the Alpines is difficult to 
determine, but, as apdy remarked, “there is every good re^on 
for supposing that between the end of the Mahenjodaro Civilisa- 
tion + X.,,. and the entry of the Rlg-Vodic Aryans^ the Indus Valley 
was subjected to an invasion of Alpines from the Pamirs. 
They, showing broc?/ccpfiaIic teplorrhine features, may, therefore, 
have'arrived in India before the Vcdic Aryans, and contributed, 
partly aUeast. to the Aryan culture.i« This view of the earlier 
migration of the Alpines is supported by Haddon,^^ T. A- Joyce, 
and others. That a branch of them entered the Punjab is proved 
by the Indus VaUey finds; another branch might have passed t<>- 
wards the east and become the ancestors of the non-Mongoloid 
ftrocycephales of Eastern India, speaking languages of the outer 
band, such as Bihiri, Oriya, Bengali and Assamese- So the writers 
like Hutton, Hoemle, B. S. Cuba, and others strongly support the 
theory of the coming of the Alpines before the Vedic Aryans, more 
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or ]ess allied to tlie Iranians.l^* R. P. Chanda^ on the basis of 
anthropometry and ethnography^ contends that these so-called 
Aryans of the outer provinces were not Aryans at all and that 
these round-headed invaders might have come later than the 
Vedic Aryans.i^s This theory of the non-Vedio origin of the 
Brahmanas^ Kayasthaa and other higher classes of Eastern India 
like those of Gujarat may be supported, but his theoiy of the 
intrusion of the round-headed so-called non-Aryans or Alpines 
subsequent to the Vedic Aryans^^^^ is no longer tenable for the 
reasons stated above. 

Vedic literature speaks of Eastern India as *Afiupadeia* or the 
land of the Vratyas, who were perhaps the Alpines or the ncin- 
Vedic Aryans, N. N. Ghose has tried to trace the origin of 
this vratyci culture to the Aryan speaking Magians or Iranians, 
allied to the Alpines. The settlement of the Alpines in 
Eastern India and Assam is supported not only by the presence 
of bracycepbclic leptorrhtiie features among the higher classes but 
also by the fact that in these areas the Austric and Dravidian 
speech were long superseded by the Aryan speech of the Alpines, 
who also introduced certain cultural traits, whose survivals may 
still be noticed in Assanu The Mediterranean-Aryan culture of the 
Punjab and Madhyade&a, after the coming of the Aryans probably 
got mixed up with the Alptne^Ar^'an culture of East^fn India and 
the result was a Neo-Aryanlsm.^^ The contributions made by the 
Alpines to Extern India were considerable; but their original im¬ 
press on languages, faith and customs were largely modihcd by the 
Aryan-migration and contact, with the result that their cultural 
trends in course of time became indistinguishable from those of 
the Aryans.™ 

The association of the names of PragjVotisa-Kamarupa with 
magical practices and planetary worship strongly suggest the t7rdt|/a 
culture of the Alpines, having remarkable a£Enities with those of 

1^4- Oa lado-IrSniaii relations, their cdwiioii bcime ia ihe P&mir region 
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the Magians of Iran.**® Even the Assamese feuaguage cont^ 
some common words of Ir^an and Indo-European oriehip which 
do not occur in Vedic Indian, and it may be shown that it has 
close aflSnities with those of the outer provinces of India, and 
must have been derived from a common piidcff language, intro- 
duced by the Alpines. To cite a few iiistanees, the Assamese word 
^botar' has its similarity in meaning and phoneticism with ^weather' 
in English and Vetter' in German; the word, ‘bc'gu' (white) has 
its equivalent in Sbvonic, *bogu'; 'kslla' (cow calf) in Assamese 
has its equivalent, 'kalb' in German and "calf in English. To cite 
a few cultural parallelSp the disposal of the dead in the Assam 
valley by exposure in the past may he associated with the same 
Maglan-Irinian practice and its introduction by the Alpines; so 
also is the practice of lighting a fire by the side of the dead before 
and after cremation and the period of undeanliness of women, 
observed during their menstruation. 

Both anthropometry and ethnographyp therefore, seem to OOn- 
rinn our view that the higher classes of Assam and Bengal had a 
diSerent origin, probably Alpine of a priestly class. The dose 
affinities of these people of Eastern India with those of the other 
outer province in Western India, suggest their common Alpine 
origin and show strong grounds for believing that their so-called 
i>rdti/a culture, associated with the tnteccJuLs, designated as such 
by the Vedic Aryans, had the same Alpine origin. B. S. Guha 
has shown that the Brihmanas and KSyastbas of Bengal^ Telegu 
Brahmanas, OriyI Brahmanas, those of the Kenarese cxiuntryp 
tJagar Brahmaiias of Gujarat and the Khos of Citral are basically 
of the same stock as the early Aryans or Alpines. EpigrapMc evidence 
of Nagar Brahmapas and Kayasthas^ with their sur nam es datta, 
deva, dbarfl^ nandt, voatij etc,, both in Western India, parti¬ 

cularly in GujarS^ and in Eastern India, as found among the donees 
of the Kidhanpur grant of Bhaskara of the seventh century A.D,, 
points to the influence of the Alpines in Kamariipa. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar has noticed affinities of the Er^tnanas and Kayasthas of 
Eastern India with the Nagar Brahmans of GujarSt, Bombay and 
Kathiawad ™ ^ similarity of such surnames, 'Die Nagars, 
associated with the worship of Hatcka Siva, are said to have Uved 
originally in the Nagaxi-Korsum near the Manasa lake to the east 
of Kahgra and Kasmlra and then migrated to Nagarkof and west- 
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ward to Ka^ira and spread subsequantlir over diiSerent parts of 
Tbis view is supported by other writers-^®® 

The presence of Nagar Brahmanas and Kiyasthas in Eastern 
India, Bengal, Assam and elsewhere, does not require to be ex¬ 
plained on the basis of traditions, referring to their origin and 
migratioD from K&smira, Gujarat or Mithila. It may be explained 
by the common origin of the Alpines, who were already present 
in Eastern Indie, even before Bhutivanuan in the 6th century 
made a land-grant to some Nagar Brahmajias and Kayastbas. This 
seems to explain the racial affinity of the priestly class of the same 
ethnic stock. 

Early Iranian-Magian settlements in Eastern India^ in regions 
like Videhai Magadha and Pragjyoti^a, are pointed out by Spooner, 
who holds that Pragjyoti^ was a Magian settlements associated 
wi^ planetary worship, and that its king Bhagadatta, had the 
same origirL^® Whether or not there is a truth in his thesis of 
the Zoroastiian period of Indian history,™ the presence of the 
Alpines, allied to the Iranians, and the establishment of their 
kingdoms in Eastern India, can not be doubted. It is possible, as 
shown by some early Brlhinanical works, that even the rulers of 
the Bimbisira-Saisunaga dynasty and Janaka of Videha were not 
pure Aryans, but must have been Alpines, Uke those of the Bhnuma 
family of Assam- 'Hie epithets, and ‘ndecclva' of these 

rulers can be explained on the ground that th^ were neither 
pirre Aryans nor Mcmgollaiis but Alpine^Iramans.™ 

Once we agree that the Alpines settled in E^astero India long 
befhro the Mongolians, and' were followed" by the Aryans, the 
next* impin*tant question to be decided”is the IctrusicD of both the 
Alpines and Aryans into Assam^ While the Alpines are believed 
tc have entered through the north-west, an alternative route 
through the north and the Assam-Burma route is also possible. It 
is wrong to ding to the theory that ell the Immigrants entered 
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India only through the north-west^ We have discussed the 
possibility of the spread of the people of the Caucasic stock to 
South-eastern China during prehistoric times to explain that strain 
among some Assam tribes. The possibility of the migration of 
peoples in prehistoric times through the north via Tibet and Nepal 
also is pointed out by some writers.*®^ 

Ihe theory of the entry of the Alpines and the Aryans into 
Assam seems to centre partly round the origin of the Kalita, 
who» we believe, had an Alpine origin.™ No published Assam 
epigraph, however^ mentions the Kalitis; but both early Indian 
and classical sources seem to point to their early settlement in 
Assam, We have shown elsewhere that Hecataeus's references to 
Kakatiai™ and that of Herodotus to Kalatiai,^^ mean the Kalitas. 
If Benfey is right in deriving the gold coin *kalti^\ mentioned in 
the PeripEus^ from the Kalitas^^®^ it may be held that these coins 
recall the ruling family of the Kaht^r probably of Bhagadatta. 
Ptolemy's Kodutai* derived from the KoEata,^®^ may also stand 
for the Kalitas. Pliny's reference to Colubae beyond the Ganges 
in the easti who are Identified with the Kolutas,™ may mean the 
Kalitas. Indian hteraiure, including the Epics, the Purd^^^ and 
the Mudrardk^usa refer to the KolulaA and on the basis of their 
geography, it is po^ible to identify them with the KalitAs. 

The importance of the Elalitas m the scheme of the ancient 
Assamese culiure is well-known*®^ and their culture represents one 
of the oldest in Northern India.™ The origin of these people is 
still a subject of speculadon. B. K. Kakati believes that there were 
early settlements of the Kalita near about Sadlya (Kalita dekt). 
This assumption is based on the genealogy of the ancestors of 
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Gopil J. B. Neufville locates the Kalitas in the same area 

and points to their ancient and high civilisation.^ Dalton 
that they were the earliest Aryan colonists of Assam, and were 
not Koch as held by Hodgson^^M Waddell thmka that they were 
“the mixed descendants of the Indian Kiyasthas’^^ Robinsoa 
makes them the spiritual guides of the Koch, whose position is 
believed to have been degraded by the advent of the Brahmahas; 
he supports Waddell’s theory of the Kayastha origin of the Kali'^ 
tas A purely Aryan KSyastha origin of these people is un¬ 
certain, and equally wrong is the contention of HamiU^ i n that 
they inter-married with the Koch.®*® 

Hie common behef is that the Kalitas or their ancestors enter¬ 
ed India from the west, settled in Upper India, and ultimately 
entered Assam, and that they were K^triyas.^^o The 
X-C^triya origin is ascribed among others by A. C. AgarwalXa, 
R. K- JBardolai®** and Lk N. Bez Barua.®®* In the opinion of K» R< 
Medhi, they were not K^atriyas, but entered Assam before the 
Vedic Aryans and were non-Vedie Aryans. They entered, in his 
opinion, either through the west or the north, possibly the latter 
route.®"* "nie presence of the non-Vedic Aryans in Assam is 
pointed out by a number of writers,®"® and it is believed the 
Assam valley was Aiyanised long before Central and Lower 
Bengal®"" To explain the name koittd, a theory of a 'Jcuktupta' 
(ccmcealment of caste) is invented by some. S- C. Goswami 
the same view and asserts that they were hi gh K^^yas. 
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The writer quotes from the Santi Porvon o£ the Mahabharatfl (49) 
in support of bis theory. He states further that many ancient 
Indian literary works make references to a class oi people called 
KoUito, Kufulo or Koltn, and of a country called Ktiiuta- Accord¬ 
ing to the Purajjas (BraliTna?^, 49; VSinana, 13; Podmo, 3; 
G(iru4a, 55) the kolutas were living at the foot of the Himalayas 
anii some of them were known as twutyo Ksatriyas. In the JCoTiia 
Porvon, a king of the Kolutes is said to have fought against the 
Pai^vas. Kolntoa or Ktilutos are mentioned in the fJoraocarito, 
the MudraroJesaso and other works. Goswami concludes that the 
Kulutfls once inhabited the foot of the hills from Kasmira to 
Assam and that the Kalita of Assam were their descendants.®® 
The association of the Kalitas with the Kolutoa, as with the Bud¬ 
dhist KoUyas, appears almost certain, but this does not determine 
the racial origin of the former, except their doubtful K^triya 
coaneetion. 

B. K. Kakati elsewhere associates the Kalitas with the south. 
He refers to the existence of such people in Cuttuck and Sambal- 
pur, who, acMTding to traditions, migrated from Baudh and whose 
ancestors were water carriers. There are also Kollos in the Tons 
valley in Nepal.®'* Kakati finds similarity between Kalita and 
Kobotifcfl of the Pi^u Puraato (xlv, 128) and Koriti 
Parvon, ix, 44) and points to “the original southern habitat of the 
Kalitas." He finds support for his contenfron on certain cultural 
aflinlties between Assam, Bihar and the south.®*' But cultural 
aflSnities between stales may have oolHing to establish as regards 
the southern original home of the Kalitfis, only a section of the 
of Assam, R M. Nath-goes a step-further and derives- the 
Kalitas frwn the Kal-tons (stone worfcetsl . originally migiutlng 
from'Southern India.™ 

As we have noted, the connection of the Kalites with the 
Kolntas is possible; but their actual origin has been left unexplain¬ 
ed by most writers. The existence of the peoples with .similar 
T^ampg in Sambalpur, Orissa and Nepal does not require to be 
explained on a theory of the origin and migration of the Kalitas 
to Assam from these regions. If they represent a wave of the 
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Alpines or even the early Aryans, mast likely the former^ it is 
certain that they were the torch-bearers of the wdtya culture of 
Eastern India. Anthropometry also possibly indicates the Alpine 
origin of the Kalitas.aia While the theory of a route of their 
migration through the west is tenable, an alternative route through 
the north and the Assam-Burma route, is perhaps supported by 
the existence of a people with Caucasic strain or allied people in 
Nepal and in the Sadiya region. On a study of their physical 
traits and ethnography^ it appears almost certam that they 
originated from the Alpines of a priestly order, allied to the Na^rs 
of Gujar£^ and Kayasthas of Bengal. The Kalitas of Orissa or 
Sambalpur may be the descendants of such people from Assam, 
or it may be that these were different colonies of the same people- 
That they originated froni a priestly class^ is shown by the fact 
that till recent thneSr as provided under the Vaisnava system of 
Assam, they acted as priests in converting some peoples to 
Hinduism. In ail appearancCi the Kalita stand for an ethnic type 
rather than a caste. If the Alpines were the early wave of the 
AryanSt the theory of (he early migration of the Kalitas, cannot 
be discarded; but it seems to us that the Kalitis and the Alpines, 
though allied to the Iranians, were not pure Aryans at all and 
that they might have migrated to Assam from various directions. 
Shortly after the coming of the Vedic Aryans, the Kalitas of Alpine 
origin* though they kept their distinct identity for some timet 
became mixed up with the former* and, thcreforei they were re¬ 
garded as Aryan K^triyas- We+ therefore, coneiude that moat of 
the Kalitas of Assam came of a fused Alpine-Aryan race and what¬ 
ever traces of the Ary™ settlements are found iu north-eastern 
part of the State, may be attributed chiefly to the AlpineSt who 
subsequently might have come under the Aryan influence. 

When and how (he pure Aryans entered Assam from the west, 
is uncertain. We have noted that the early Vedic literature speaks 
of Eastern India as a ml^ccha country®^* and does not refer to the 
introduction of the Aryan culture into Assam. But both the 
Aitareya (i, 3, 7) and the <Satapa£ha (i, iv, i, 14-5) 
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preserve traditions of the migratioii of the Aryans to the cast of 
the Saddnira or the Kar^itoydJ^^ the western bovmdary of Ancient 
Asssm.^* The reference here is to the prc-Buddhistic period.^^ 
The antiquity of the Aryanised name Kamarupa, which finds men¬ 
tion in the Gopatha BrShma^ and that of Pragjyotisa, which oc¬ 
curs in the ^MJehyaj/aua GrhycisUTfigraJHi (iij 38) and the Ramd- 
y<rfUL (Adikdnda, 35; Ki^Wndhyafcdada^ 42), not to speak of the 
Mahdbhnratiaj also points to the early migration of the Aryans, 
The important mention of the Latihitya (Brchmo^tcis) In the Wifcdyets 
(Diglia NiMya, i, 224; Saihynm Nikdya, iv, associated in 

other works with the Udaydcala or PtagjyotiM-Kamarupa, also 
preserves an early tradition of the introduction of the Aryan cul¬ 
ture into the land. Kautilya^s reference to Aryanised place names 
like Suuamiaku^yfl^ Pdrahtuhitya, etc., from Klmarupa in con¬ 
nection with economic products,^® also points to the condusion 
that during the Maurya period an Aryan wave entered the land- 
The reference to Prigjyotisa and the X^uhilya^ 

based on the geography of the Pardk^ra Tantra of the first century 
A.D-t^ has an important hearing on the entry of the Aryans. 
From the 4th-5th century A,D- we have a number of sources hlce 
the RaghuvaTTt&aJ^ Yuan Chwang^s accounts,™ and the PurdrtoSj 
which definitely point to the settlement of the Aryans, at least 
in the Brahmaputra valley* 

Most of the literary works associate the earliest rulers of 
Pragjyotisa, like Naraka and Bhagadatta with the settlement of 
the Ajyansn The Kdtikd Purdna (38) states that Naraka was not 
only anointed as a K^atriya hut also that he was responsible for 
the settlement of the Aryans in the land. Dikghitar, referring to 
the story of Naraka and his death in the hands of writes 

that after Naraka^s death Pragjyotisa was taken as a part of 
Aryyduarfc from the time of the Fpic$, and it resulted in the fusion 
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of pro-Aryan and Aryan cultures in the land.^ D* H. Mankad 
takes Naraka as the first Aryan ruler of Assam,^ ’which is most 
unlikely^ The Ham-Gawri Samvada associates Bhagadatta with the 
settlement of hundreds of Brahmanas in Kamarupa and the same 
credit is given to Speaking of Bhagadatta*s association 

with the JUahab/idrata warj N. K- Bhattasali contends that the 
introduction of Aryan culture into Assam may be dated about 
1500 B-C-^ The existing sources do no support his contention 
andf moreoveTi t hi s dote is too early either for the MfihdbhdTato 
war or the entry of the Aryans into Assam. 

We have already discussed the probable Alpine origin of the 
family of Naraka-Bhagadatta, who later an may have come under 
the Aryan influence. We do not rely upon the legend^ connecting 
Narnka with Ktshui and his divine origin as a result of the Boar 
incarnation of Vl^u; we have also rejected Bhagadatta^s parUci- 
patian in the MdkabkdraUi war and have tried to show that he 
probably Nourished in the first century AhD. But, whatever the 
origin of Naraka and whatever the truth in his association with 
Kr^na or Janaka of Videha^ it is almost certain that he came under 
the influence of the Aryans, The Naraka episode in the Kdiikd 
may represent an attempt of some Aiyan chief of ITideha 
to spread Aryan culture in Assam.^ Bhagadatfn was likewise 
responsible for the settlement of the Aiy'ans. This is indicated 
even by his Aryanised namen We^ thereforej dilute the conten¬ 
tion of B. M. Baruass that Naraka-Bhagadatta had no hand in the 
Aryanisation of the land- In fact, the entry of the Aryans might 
have begun from the time of the Braftmaiias and the Epics. 

On the basis of epigraphy we have discussed elsewhere the 
introduction of Aryan culture* Beginning at least with the 6th 
century AJD.* it became the systematic policy of the rulers to 
create apriaJidrfl settlements for the Btahmanas, and this royal 
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policy was largely responsible for the settlement of the BrShmaiias 
and other high class Aryans in the land. As a result of the spread 
of this Aryan culture, Knmariipo, as shown by the accounts of 
Yuan Chwang, became a noted centre of Brahma^ical learning, 
and Kamarupa Brahmanas were honoured with similar donations 
of lands outside the kingdom. Though probably of Alpine origin, 
many rulears contributed to the Aryanisation of the valley and 
became responsible for the Hinduisation of some tribes. The pro¬ 
cess started by them continued working throughout the period, so 
much so that e%‘en some petty Tibeto-Burman rulers, as heirs of 
the Hindu kings, adopted Hindu culture and came to he looked 
upon as Kyi triyas; the example set by th«n was followed by their 
subjects. The impress of the Brahmanical culture of Assam was 
felt not only in the neighbouring places of India, but it was also 
carried, under the patronage of its rulers, to distant places, like 
Burma and South-east Asia. 

7. Assam and South-east Asiatie rc^ons.. 

Begmning with the foundation of the pohlical dynasty in 
Assanit a cuJturaJ stream was pmhably carried from this land to 
distant lands^ and we find historical references to the foundation 
of cDlonies in South-east Asia by emigrants from tHs of 

Indian™ Though the weight of evidence indicates that South-east 
Asia was colonised chiefly by people emigrating from Southern 
India, a few people may have gone there through Assam-Burma 
route* On the basis of Chang Kein and other sources, we have 
already pointed to regular trade routes leading to China and South¬ 
east Asia through Assam-Burma route- The foundation of 
colonies and political kingdoms in Burma and the neighbouring 
lands from the side of Assam^ b e\odenced by many early sour- 

351 Gerini lightly points out that right from the Brahmaputra 
and L>Iaj:dpur to the Tonkin Gulf we have a continuous chain of 
States ruled by princes of Indian origin.™ The commercial and 
cultural relationis between India and China through the Assam- 
Burm^ route, as we have already examined, are pointed out 
by the Pertplus and Ptolemy's Geography, confirmed by the 
accounts of Yuan Chwang. 
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Two routes ol Emigrations one by land tbrougb Assam-Suxma 
and the other reaching Indo-China by sea through the Bay of 
Bengal, therefore, have been suggested by writers on the subject 
of TnHian colonisation of South-east Asia- it has been found that 
the Indian colonists proceeded to these regions through East 
Bengal and Assam and established colonies not only in Burma 
but also in the valleys of the Cbmdwini the Irrawaddy, the Sal¬ 
ween, the Mekong and the Red River as far as Yunnan. To the 
east of the hills bordering on Maijipur there vras the Hindu king* 
dom of Ta-tsin; about 150 miles further east, beyond the Chindwirip 
was another kingdom just to the north of Ngan.^. bi Ymman 
was the king dom of Nan^^chao or Tali^ The whole of Upper Burma 
was colonised by the Indians who established kingdoms at Promet 
Pagan ^ Tagaung and other plaees^ Similar kingdoms existed in 
Laos, in Central Indo-China. The colonists, proceeding by sea 
established kingdoms in Arakan^ Lower Burma, Bylalaya Peninsula^ 
Siam, Cambodia, Cochin Cbina and Annam on the main land, and 
in the islands of Sumatrai Java, Borneo and Bali in the East 
Indies.™ 

Gait points out that an ^Tndian king Samuda, who according 
to Fortong was ruling in Upper Burma in 105 Ad>., must have 
proceeded thither through Assam and so must the Hindus who 
led the Tchimpas or Shans in their conquest of the mouths of the 
Mekong in 280 A-D/™ It Is possible that Samuda belonged to a 
ruling family in Assam. The kingdom of Champa is said to have 
been established by a Hindu king, Sri Mira in the second cen¬ 
tury AJD.®^ Sn Mira, as pointed out by FLnot, Is a restored read¬ 
ing. It is suggested that the name is identical with the ^aumdm- 
and the dynasty of the same name in Assara.^ But it is 
dqubtful, because the name Sa’UTndrapttJm bad a later origin under 
the T^lxjk system. Many Hindu dynasties are associated with 
the name of Kair^mira. The Chinese History of the Liang Dynasty 
(AvD. 502-556), referring to the founder of the dynjasty in Bali 
states thus: 'The klng^s family name Is Kauudinya and he never 
before had any intercourse with China—The king uses a texture 
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of flowered silk wrapped roimd his body.”^ Tlie Hindu kingdom 
of Cambodia, called Fu-nan in Chinese is said to have been esta¬ 
blished by one Huen-tien about the first century A.D. Majumdar 
that the name stands for Kaun^inya.^^ Towards the end 
of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century A-D,, the throne 
was occupied by one Kiao-chen-ju or Katajd^iyfl- The history of 
the Liang Dynasty states that was a Bra hman ^ and an 

inhabitant of India.®“ It is significant that there is one Kiiit^na 
near Sadiyi in Assam. It is possible that the loimdm of the 
dynasties in Bali and Cambodia or Kambii|a were Brahma^as from 
is* however, a gotra name^ and it occurs in 
the Nldhanpur grant of" Bhaskara.^ The Mcfijuirfmulflfcalpfl: 
preserves traditions of the rulers of Kditiarupakubi^ who were 
ruling in the Indian Archipelago and Further India from early 
We have no details about their accounts; but it is pos¬ 
sible that the rulers were related to the kings of Kanmrupa- They 
were probably Alpine Brahma^^ like the kings of Bali? Cambodia 
and other places.^ 

These stray references indicate that both politically and cul¬ 
turally the ancient "history of Kamarupa seems inseparably con¬ 
nected also with the ancient history of Burma? Arakan and Further 
India^ as with different countries in Indian including the Deccan,”™ 
If not politically? at least culturally, the mling dynasty of Assam 
had important links with the i>eople of South-east Asia, and exerted 
its influence over them by sending out emigr^ts. N. N. Vasu is 
right in suggesting that **the inffuence of the Bhauma dynasty had 
made itself felt in distant Burma before it began to ^read in 
Eastern India. The origin of the grand architectural memorials of 
the Saivas which stiU exist in Kambhoja or Cambodia and Anga 
(Maha Champa) or Anam should he traced to the Brahma:^c 
ascendancy which was firmly e^t^hli^ed by the ^va kings of 
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the Bhauma dyna^ty-’^ With the migration of the Tal (Ahoms) 
peopie^ who established their kingdom m Assam m the beg innin g 
of the thirteenth century A.D.p Assam^s connection with the South-^ 
east Asiatic region came to be well-established. 

8. Conctusion: 

In spite of the fact that Assam received various racial elementsp 
including the Alpine-AiyarLS, this ancient land renialned predomi^ 
nantly, as now* a land of Tibelo-Biirroans of the Indo-Chinese 
stock. This is evident at least on linguistic groimdb. Assamese^ 
which was not fully developed in the ancient period^ is now the 
only Indo-Aryan language^ but the Austrk and Tibeto-Burman 
elements have largely contributed both to the language and to the 
culture of Assam. Though the process of Hinduisation of the non- 
Aryan tribes went on from early times,^ the converts were very 
few and the State remained^ therefore^ a land of heterogeneous 
racial strains with linguistic divergences, notwithstanding the fact 
that modem Assamese language has occupied the place of a vehicle 
of expression of a composite Assamese civilisation^ The opinion 
of B. K. Bania, however, that “Assam should be raciaUy and lin¬ 
guistically homogeneousp that is to sayp its mhabitants form a dis¬ 
tinct entity among the peoples of India, united by a common tongue, 
an Aryan dialect of great antiquity/^'J does not find justification 
from the existing facts. At no period of history has Assam been 
culturally homogeneous, and the present state of affair^, we believe, 
points in the other direction. New light will be thrown on this 
problem of Assam's complex culttires by a more systematic and 
thorough study of the racial elements, based on further more 
scientific field work. 

Our curiosity is raised not so much by the efiects produced 
and contributiDns made by the different elements as by the ques¬ 
tion of how at different periods of Assam^s history the land became 
a refuge of so many peoples. In fact, Assam is one of the few 
places in India, which may be '^looked upon as a federation hall, 
where the most ancient and the most modern^ the most antiquated 
and the most up-^to-date, are found to meet together upon terms 
of perfect cordiality- The followers of all the schools of philosophy 
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_the Vedic, the Pauraiuc and tlie TSntrik have thrived here 

equally well; and people of all races, Aryans and non-Aryans, 
Hindus and non-HindLis^ have equally contributed to the building 
up of the social fabric of K^arupa. In a word^ with the anelent 
history of this glorious land is indissolubly bound up the social, 
religious and the national history of the whole of India/™ The 
^irit of independence of the various elements may be taken as 
one of the contributions, made to Indian culture, and the complex 
Assamese culture, composed of the same elements, has got a stamp 
of independent character, which added one more thread to the 
texture of Indian civilisation, characterised by its unity in diver¬ 
sities.™ 
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CHAPTER V 

POLITICAL HISTORY 

SSCKON 1 

THE PERIOD OF TRADITIONAL ACCOUNTS AND 
EARLY ffiSTOHY 

1, ItilToductioji — Danavft and Asura dynasty: 

TTie political histoiy of Ancient Assam is wrapped up with 
legend^ associated with the rulers of Pcagjyot^a and Kamarupa. 
We are attempting at finding a connected history of the period, 
which can be relied upon to a certain extent. The accounts are 
not so scanty as confused and scattered, and the main difficulty 
lies in the absence of archaeological corroboration. We must, 
however, try to forge a connecting link between this obscure 
period and the be^nning of the truly historical one. The asso- 
elation of some of die early rulers with Pragjyoti^, (the 
of both the capital and the kingdom, an Aryan or Aryanised name, 
which finds mention as early as the ^SffAfeliTjnyana GTftyo Samruktii 
and the Ramdyctjfa,)^ is a dear indication of the contact of Aryan 
and non-Aryan cultures from early times. The legends appa¬ 
rently depict the history of a period, when the so-called non-Aryan 
chief.s came under the influence of the Aryans. 

^le legends, connected with political history, begin some time 
before Naraka, and, if they are to be believed, the period began 
with the Kirdta chiefs of Mongolian affinity, having probably an 
admixture of Alpine blood; because the foundation of the Kirvta 
rule took place at a time when the Alpines may have already 
settled in Eastern India. We have alreadv dealt with the origin 
and habitat of the Kirntas elsewhere. The earliest king was a 
demon, Mahirangadanava. who had his capital at Mairafika. The 
name suggests an Aryanixation of some Austric formation, with 
onp’, meaning water, TTie probable historical character of the 
chief seems to be indicated by the existence of a hill, Mnfroiika- 
Twrwim in BeTtoM near modem Gauhatit hut how and when the 
kingdom was 'established are not known. He ivas succeeded by 

1. CiiaptiT, It, aa, 
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Ha^a, Sambara, Hatna and Gha^akasura who is said to have 
"been killed by Naraka with Kjwa’s help, when Karaka established 
a new line in Pragjyoti^. Bhagadatta followed hina, succeeded 
by Dhannapala, Kamapala and others niling for 19 generations* 
Then came a king of another dynasty, founded by Madhava, who 
came from the west, and whose son LakgmTpala invaded Gauda. His 
son Bubabu is said to have retired to the Himalayas and was 
succeeded by his minister Sumati, followed by others including 
21 kings. Then came a K^atriya, named Jit^ from the Dmuida 
country, who took the name of Dhamtapala and brou^t to Assam 
several families of Hrahmapas and Kiyasthas from Kanauj and 
Gauda- His son Vatup^a, Satanika or Hatnaplla invaded Cauda 
and was succeeded by his son SomapSla* This dynasty ruled 
for 8 generations, the last being Hamacandra whose son 
SaiMka or Arimatta became the ruler of the four ptthas and 
raised a rampart in Vaidargarh. He was killed by Fhengui, who 
in turn, was killed hy Arimatla's son Gajahka, who was succeeded 
by Sukrahka and M^ahka* Arimatta's descendants ruled ior 
four generations, and with the death of Mrgthka, the kingdom was 
divided into many parts. This, in brief, is the kernel of the 
accounts given in the Frarfl-GawTt saihuddn and other manus' 
cripts.* 

3. The family of the Bhaumas: 

It appears From the accounts that the DanuL'a dynasty of the 
Kirfita chief Mahiranga was pul on end to by Naraka, who 
established himself in Pragiyoti?a after killing Ghataka < Before 
examining the details connected with the origin of Naraka, the 
reference to some of which has already been made, we must con¬ 
sider the historicity of the Blittuma dynasty on the basis of records. 
We must admit that nothing deSnite may be gathered about the 
history and chronology of Naraka from the said source. The Docbi 
grant (w, 2-4) refers to Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta, The 
Nidhanpur grant (w* 4-5) states that Naraka, the chief of the 
rulers of the earth, was the son of Vimu, who, assuming the form 
of the Boar, lifted up the earth, and from whom was bom Bhaga¬ 
datta, the friend of rndra, who challenged the latter in battle and 
who was famous for hU conquests. The Tezpur grant (w. 3-6) refers 


3. S, K. BJauynn, fed) fCamArupaf Biimn):, pp. 1-3.; .Aisunete Histm- 
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to Norakfl and hia two aotis^ Bhagadatta and Vajradatta, The Now- 
gong grant (w 5-S) states that NaraJta was the son of Vtfiju, who 
deprived Indra of his gZory and $toie away Aditi's jewels and who, 
having conquered Pragjyoli^a, took up his residence there. His 
Mn Bhagadatta was an unique hero, whose younger brother was 
Vajradatta. ^e Baigaon grant (w 3-8) mentions Naiaka, Bhaga- 
datta and Vajradatta. The same reference occurs in the Gauhiti 
gfant (w 3-8) j but here Vajradatta is made the son of Bhagadatta. 
The Khonamukhi, the Subhahkarapataka and the Puspabhadra 
grants of Dharmapala bear the same evidence. As we have 
sta^, the epigraphs may have recorded only the long established 
traditions and may not prove the historicity of Naraka; but, that 
the Bhauma dynasty was founded by some chief cannot be doubted, 
tod the evidence ia important in the sense that ail the rulers of 

6 torical period ti^ce their cottnection with tho saine dytiMsty, 

^ Kegarding the origin of Naraka, we have suggested bi^ Alpine 
ori^ and ^ wbsequent association of the Aryan culture. The 
KoJifca Purona itself refers to the establishment of the Aryans by 
hum It further states that Naraka. being brought up in Videha 
WM regarded as a K^atriya and that Gautama, the priest of Janaka. 
performed the Kesawapena ceremony of Naraka according to Vedic 
rites. He is also said to have been well-versed in the Vedas and 
evo^ to the duties of the twice-born.® Some writers like NJf. 
asu ascribe a Dravidian or Phoenician origin (o Naraka and 
his dyrmsty; but this theory is improbahle. K. L. Barua also con- 
trods that K^arupa was probably a Dravidian kingdom about 
me time of the Mah5bJid™ta war, and that the rulers of the 
of Naraka were Dravidiart^ like the of Ayo- 

dhya and the Jar^ahii of Videha.^ He finds support for his con- 
tention m a tradition that Naraka was the worshipper of the phal- 
lus m the temple of Kimakhyfi.® We have discussed the origin 
f Sf elsewhere; the worship of the phallus in the temple 
^ ^ associated with some pre-Aryan Austric cul- 

ure, an this does not prove the Dravidian origin of Naraka, It 
IS yet to be proved whether Naraka, whose name is associated with 
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th 0 intsJoductioB. of the Deu» worsiup in KLaniakJiya,^® was tliG 
sadG as Naraka, associated with Janaka. Bai^ua hlmsslf admits 
that “as the earliest Aryan colonists in Assam were the Kalites, 
the kings of the Naraka line were probably Aryan Kalitas. What¬ 
ever may have been the actual origin of Naraka and his descend¬ 
ants, there is no doubt that the Brahma^aas extolled them as Aryan 
tfga it'iyac and made them perform the various caste ceremonieSi 
usually observed by Ksatriyas.”^ it is reasonable to hold that, 
as the Kalita were the Alpines with an admixture of Aryan 
blood, Nareka had the same origin.^ It is unlikely that the first 
political dynasty, established in Assam, was a Dravidian one. 

It is equally absurd to suppose a purely Mongolian domma- 
tion of Assam during this early period, when the Tlbeto-Burraans 
could hardly establish themselves in the land. The evidence of 
such a domination and rule, as indicated by the survival of the 
remnants of their language and culture in the names of places 
and rivers,“ is to be attributed to a later period, just prior to 
the coming of the Ahoms, Ihe rule of the Kiratosj established 
by M ahii-flAg a, belongs certainly to an earlier period and it did 
not amount to more than the foundation of a small principahty; 
while the dynasty of Naraka that followed it can reasonably be 
called the first political dynasty in Assam. 

Besides the KoJikd Purdne and the Yoflini Tantro., other 
works make profuse reference to Naraka, The Kdltka Purina, 
giving the genealogy of the family, states that Naraka made the 
asiira Hayagriva his commander-in-chief and appointed Miidu to 
defend Pragjyoti^, He married Maya, the daughter of the king 
of Vidarbhc, defeated Indre and took away Aditi's ear-rings. 

subsequently killed him and installed Bhagadatta on the 
throne.** The Vifnu- Pwrtfr^i relates how Kj'f^a kille d Mudu and 
Ifaraka.*^ The same reference is found in the Bhdgavata Ptirdao.*® 
The association, of Naraka with the Boar mcarnation of Viariu and 
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the king of Videhap who is said to have adopted hini» hasj however, 
made the question a difficult one. The incsjnation epi¬ 

sode is certainly a mjrth and thiSj thereforet is to be explained in 
conjunction with the reference made in the fCi^kindJi^dJcdiK^ of 
the Adrrmpait^ (xlii) to the locatioti of the city of Pragjyoti^ in 
the Vardhtt mountain, where Xaraka is said to have taken his 
abode.’^ Explaining the origin of Naraka out of this mcamatioiit 
B. Mr Barua contends that Karaka or the Narakas were auto^ 
chthoneSp bom of Bh-unii or in a place lying adjacent to the 
Vsrdha peak of the Himalayas.^ 

The association of Karaka with the mountainous regions is 
also indicated by other sources. The Varaha Pit™^ .states that 
in the Himalayan region there was a temple of Kofedimtikhns™- 
min, dedicated to Ftynti. The Bmhma Pvt&^ (w. 114-115) 
states that Naraka^ who was bom as a result of the union of 
with Mflftf and Cfcdya, and was made the ruler of Frag- 
jyoti^, was horn in the So the Epic, includ¬ 

ing the PaurSnic evidence^ iudJeates that Naraka was bom in 
some hiUy region^ probably at the foot of the Himalayas. 

It is significant that Naraka is associated with the kingdom 
of Videha which also very likely formed part of the Alpine-Ira- 
nian culture in Eastern India.^ Explaining hi^ association with 
Janaka, D. R> Martkad contends that Naraka was either the adopt¬ 
ed son of Janaka or his irregular son through Bhumi.®^ But the 
explanation is unlikely^ As we have stated, the Vardhii incama^ 
tion Is a myth: it possibly recalls the story of Naraka’s birth in 
some hilly region to the north of Videha or Assanip and his asso¬ 
ciation with EkuTni indicates the high antiquity of his Alpine 
origin. In any case„ if Naraka was the contemporary of Janaka^ 
he flourished during the period of the RarndyaTia. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that Naraka is asso¬ 
ciated with both fi^ma and fCrsrui in the K&llkd PuTOrHia, and Is 
made to rule from the end of the Tretd to the Dvdpara Ynga, 
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which is absurd. It is, therefore, suggested that Naraka, lilc<> 
Janaka,^ was a dynastic title and that he bdonged to the latter's 
family.® But the Karaka of his time and, therefore, that of itama 
was certainly diSerent from the Naraka, killed by 'The 

virtuous and wicked character of the person, as given in the 
same PurajiB, cannot possibly refer to the same Naraka. The 
first Naraka, who came under the influence of Aryan culture and 
introduced Devi worship, was different from Naraka of the latter 
part of the story. The latter might have been the last Naraka 
who took to non-Aryan habits and was called an asvra or a 
miecefifl; he is associated also with Bana of ^onitapura {modem 
Tezpur). 

The story of the association of Naraka with Sana is given in 
a number of sources besides the KnlilcS Furdria. Ihe story of 
Bam gives another interesting episode in connection with the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter tfw with Aniruddha, grandson of 
He is said to have been a great devotee of ^iva and traces his 
origin from Mariri, Kdayapa, Hirctljya-fcadipii., Praklfida^ Virocana 
and Bali. The origin of BaM again is controversial, ^o^itapura 
is located by N. N. Vasu somewhere in Sind, and BaQ.a is Baid 
to have come to Saumara in Assam and established the Saunwa 
dynasty, having a Dravidian-Sumerian origin. It is further held 
that it was through the Saumara dynasty of Bma that pbpHi c 
worship was established in Assam.® We shall show that none 
of Vasu'a contentions is tenable. K$emendra in his A&hidhdna- 
cintdnui^f® mentions Dev^ofa, Usduana, Kofiuar^ and Sonito- 
pnro as other names of Baijapura. On the basis of Cunningham’s 
report,® D. B. Bbandarkar locates Baija’s capital in North Bengal 
(Dinajpur) » But the .SantipdTtJan of the Jifafc«bfid™fa (chap. 
399, w 90-9) locates Eina’s capital as being contiguous with Prag- 
jyotifa. The association of Naraka'a capital with that of Ba^a nlgn 
indicates that their kingdoms were contiguous. P. Bhattacharya 
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points out that Baiba's kingdom might have extended from Assam 
to Nmib Bengal.® In any case, it is wrong to suppose that the 
Saumma dynasty and ^o^ttapura existed somewhere in Sind and 
Bapa's family ruled them. Phallic worship might have been in¬ 
troduced in Assam by the Austric and the Alpines, and the credit 
should not entirely be given to the Dravidians. The name 
^auntara tan hardly be attributed either to Sumerian or Dravi¬ 
dian origin. It is associated with the jSauTnffTapft]^ of the Tantras 
of a much later time. If Hana was a contemporary of Naraka 
or at least of the last Naralta, and, therefore, of Krfno, the asso¬ 
ciation of both the rulers may be explained on the assumption 
that Baimsura was also another non-Aryan, or probably an Alpine 
chief who founded another kingdom in ^oijftopuTa, modem Teepur 
and took to non-Aiyan habits. There is no reason to believe that 
Karata's taking to non-Aryan habits was all due to the evil influ¬ 
ence of B^a. The historical character of B^a seems to be indi¬ 
cated by the remains of Agnigarh, Agniparpota and other remains 
in Tezpur, associated with his name,’’ as la that of Naraka by 
the existence of a village NaraJeasurgaon near Gauhati, It is likely 
that like Narahas there were also Bapas.® The theory of the 
existence of more than one Naraka seems also to explain to soma 
extent the gap between the successors of Naraka and the founder 
of ^e Varman line of kings in the fourth century A. D. The his¬ 
toricity of both Krs^ and Janaka is no longer disputed, as they 
find mention in the later Vedic literature like the Upani?ads. 
Though most of the legends about them may not be reliable, it is 
evident that they flourished during the pre-Buddhistic period. To 
the same age possibly belong Naraka or the Narakas, and it is 
hkely that Bhagadatta was the son of the last Naraka, if the name 
Bhagadalta itself was not adopted as a dynastic title.® 

30. J.A.S.B. <N.S.> V., pp. 19-30. 
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®- Kifeati thinlcs that Karshn flourished during the fotirth century 
A.D. He nsfers to a verse in the KilikH Purwia (39/33) wheiu in it b 
stated that when Naraka estahlidied his power, the naim? of the kingdom 
was changed from Pr^yottfa to KamaruiHi, and the latter doc* not find 
mention earlier than the fourth century A.D.j (Afcrfhcr Coddeu Katnafchyd, 

P- 30). This eondurion is, however, not wdl established. We do not 
rely w touch on the Pauianic evidence. The origin of the name KamarOpa 
goea hack to the Copatita Brdhmimo. and. moreover, Naraka Is more asm- 
CLQt€d with Prifjyoti^a than KSmarupa. 
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There is nothing to doiiht that Bbagadatta is an Axyanised 
nnme It b also possible that he was an Alpine chief, associated 
with the Ixanlan-Magiaa «ailtuie.»* The historicity of the prince 
can he proved by a number of sources. He is sigiuficanUy men¬ 
tioned in almost all the chapters of the Molmbhdtato and made to 
participate in the MaJidbimrota war, fighting on ibe aide of the 
Kurus As given to the Sabim Poruan, he was the friend of Kuru 
and a mighty warrior. In the Udyoga Pan«m, be is said to have 
been equal in contest with Ariima. In the SobJiit Pfiruon again, 
he is designated as Siva’s friend and not inferior even to Jndro 
in battle. The same source and the tldyogo ParoaTi refer to his 
troops of Ciiuts and Kirotos, gUttering with gold and dwelling to 
the marshy regions near the sea, i,e., to South-east Bengal and 
Western Assam. It is suggested that before the Kuru-Piij^vas 
came to prominence, JaxSsandha. who is described to the Adt 
Percan of the MoJmbfmrota along with Bhagadatta as an osuro 
in bis previous birth, established bis sway in Magadha, and among 
his vassals figure VSsudeva of Putjdra and Bhagadatta of PrSg* 
jyotisa. The Yudhi 5 thira to the status 

of a samrot, had to deal firet of all with Jarasandha, and when 
they started their digtojayo some petty chiefs of Northern India 
voluntarily submitted to them. Among the states joining their 
samrcjya are mentioned Chedi, MogndJm, Pun^ra, Tdmmltph, and 
5uHma (West Bengal) induding Pragjyotisa. Bhagadatta, though 
at first an ally of the Paudavas, had to jmn the confederacy formed 
against them, it is stated, because of his marriage alliance with the 
Kurus, and the Pandavas found to him a formidable warrior. In 
the Sa bhS Paroan (xxvi-iotvii) he is said to have been defeated 
by Ariuim after a fight lasting for eight days. The Udyoga Par- 
cati (xviii) states that he, with his followers, the Ctnoa and the 
Kirotas, went to help Duiyodhana, The Droao Pflrwm (jotvi-xxx) 
refers to his exploits and courage, and tells how he rescued 
Duryodhana from the clutches of BbiuMi and how he was at last 
TfiHotl ijy ^rjuna. Not only the Moiidbiiarota, but also other 
works Hite the Kalifed PurnTWi, Bhagavata PuTom, Vi^u PurS^, 
the Harflucarito^ and the RajtitoTuAgiiji make important allusion 
to his career. 

"What became of KImarupa after Bhagadatta’s death is un¬ 
certain, It is suggested that his immediate successors came under 

34. See Spooner, 1915, D, pp. 433f, 

35. H. C. (Cowell), p. 217. 
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the political supremacy of the successors of the Pap^vas and 
su^equently of Magadha after the extinction of their rule. The 
Purnao mentions four sons of Naraka; Bhagadatta, Maha- 
fiitfa, Madhavan and SumaU, but records already referred to 
mention the name of Vajradatta after Bhagadatta. The Harso- 
canta menUons Puspadatta and Vajradatta after their ancestors. 
In the Kar^a Parvan (v) there is a mention of certain 
prajna, the son of Bhagadatta, who is said to have been killed in 
me vw by (Bhigadatta-SKto rojan KT^prajno mahdvalah 

ffaJcuIena nipfitkah). In the same epigraphs there is no 
of these princes except Vajradatta, who in the Asvamedha Parvan 
{ V-Ixxvi} IS said to have fought three days with Arjuna. 
The sai^ reference is found in the Doobi, Nidhanpur and Gauhati 
^ants. But it is uncertain whether VBjradatta was either the son or 

t in the inscriptions of 

Bh^kara,** he is mentioned as his son. in those of vi.am 5 la»» 

I B^toapaia,*! be is called the brother of 
^aga^tta. It is more probable that Vajradatta was the son of 

sons^ Pujpadatta. It also appears that the other three 

t ^ Pii^padatta is identical with 

^ MahdbhoTuta « It is evident 
that he died as a prmce, and Vajradatta succeeded Bhagadatta. 

it. Truditions about other families ; 


The genealogy of the rulers after Vajradatta is conflicting, 
^rm^ to one account,Bhagadatta was succeeded by X>harma' 
pala Kamapila and others extending for 19 generations with 24 
or 25 Jonp. mentioned by the initial letters of their The 

ac^unt given in another manuscript stales that Bhagadatta was 
trowed by Dbarmapala and Candrap^, whose son was Arimatta 
who had three daughters, Dharmavat!, Avanti and Jayanti. This 
has rather mixed up rulers of different families; for 
Anr^tta, as we shall show, belonged to a different family. K pi - 
gijphs give a list of rulers of the Pgla line after the faniily of 
Salastambha. Some chronicles give a list of 17 Pgla rulers;, such as 


to ^bi grant, V 4; Nidhanpur gnuii, 7 S; Gauhiti etinL V 8. 
37. Tezptir grant, tr ft b s » 

38- Nowgang grant, V 8. 

39. Sarginn grant, V 8. 

«. See A. S. flnirp), pp. lO-U; EJiJi,, p. 35. 

4 L See Ifere-Ceuri Saihvdda, ehapr ^-VH. 
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Jayant&pala, Cakrap^, Bhumipala, Premapila^ Pak^pila^ Dak^- 
pala, Cajidrap^t Naraya^apala, Madhup^ap Indrap^a, Simhap^ 
Sup^j Gandhap^a, Madhavap^t Sy^apala and 
Laksmip^ who is said to have been succeeded by Subihu and 
his minister SumatL Hie account seems to have mentioned certain 
princes ot the family d Jitaii before the family of Madhava, 
succeeded by Jitaid and bis foUowerSp the Palas and others* These 
kings may have belonged to dliierent familieSp but at least some 
of them are to be identified with the Pilas of the inscriptions. 

One tradition makes Subahu to have been bom m the 19th 
generation from Naraka^ and he is said to have retired to the 
Himalayas. He was succeeded by his Supaxua, followed by a 
rainisteTj who killed Suparua* We shall show that Suhihu^ who 
fought with one Vikramadityaj belonged to the line of LUdhava 
who came &om the west. 

The Yoginl Taatra mentions one king named Devesvara, who 
was a 5iidra, and who is said to have ruled in Kamarupa at the 
commencement of the 6aka era- He is said to have propagated 
the worship of Kamakhy^^ The identificatioti ol this prince is 
doubtful. 

The same work mentions one Nagasankara of the Nagikhya 
line who is said to have been bom of the Keratoya in about AH. 
37S and lounded a dynasty, which lasted for 400 years. His capi¬ 
tal was above the Nagasankara temple at Pratapagarh in Visva- 
natb^ Muslim soureesp however^ mention a king named Sahkal 
qr Safikaldib from the country to the east of the Karatoyd or 
Kamarupa, who is said to have overthrown one Kidar Brahmin, 
a ruler of Northern India, Other sources also refer to the same 
event® One Afrasiab of Turan or Scythia is said to have defeated 
SaukaL On the basis of Firdusi^ A. Salem wrrites that Sankal is 
associated with the adventure of Bahram Caurj a Persian ruler,** 
Kidar Brihroin is identified with Kidar Kush^ Shah of Gandhara 
and placed in the fourth century A.D.® The death of thi^ Sahkal 
again is attributed to Rustam. Bahram Gaur may have been 


42* See JCfmarupJif Burani^ App. C, pp. 

43. Bommn f'Elot JTtttciry of luAicz, VIp p, 533; also History E?f of 
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Bahrain HI, and it appears that the Kushan Satrap of Gandhara 
aided Bahram If Sahkal may be placed in the 4th century 

A.D., he may be identical with Nlgasankara who as a feudato^ of 
the Guptas might have fought with Gandb^a. In any case, noth¬ 
ing definite can be gathered either from the Assamese chronicles 
or the Muslim sources about his kingdom and successors and what 
relationship he bore to the other ruling families. He was probably 
a minor chief ruling in some part of Western Assam. 

According to another account, Jitirip who b said to have 
come from the Drauidn country, was succeeded by Suvali, 
PadmanarayaM, Candranarayaija, MahendranilrSyana, Gajendra- 
naraya^, PrananSrayapa, Jayanarayana, K^vanarayana and 
Hamacandra,^^ Prasiddhaniraya^b VamJdvali states that Ram&- 
candra was the I4th in descent from Jitlri. Haimay, on the basis 
of certain traditionSp identifies Jitari with Dharmapala and holds 
that his kingdom was in Central Assam and the dynasty became 
extinct with fiukr^ka.^ The identification, as we shall show^ Is 
hardly tenable. To foUow the narrative, one Arimatta is said to 
have been bom of the princess of the house of Hamacandra^ Ac¬ 
cording to the Vfiiwiiamli of Prasiddhanlrayana, he ruled at 
Vaidargarh. In the opinion of Gunabhiram Barua, he was of the 
Nagakhya line, and he further holds that the tradition also ascribes 
the foundation of Vaidargarh in Betna in Kamarupa to Phengua. 

A number of traditions centre round Arimatta, and it appears 
that he was an important ruler. The genealogy given in the 
Drpikdcltanda of Puru_^ttania Gajapati,'*^ mentions a number of 
rulers including one Haravinda whose capital was at Candra- 
prabha on the Lohim. He was succeeded by his son Kii^ranga and 
had his capital at Hatnapura^ and he is said to have ruled in 
Kamarupa, Gaud^p Magadha and JalntH. It ako refers to a king, 
Srutasena, the ruler of whase wife was Candramatl 

and whose capital was at Manapura on the Brahmaputra. The 
genealogy of the Rajas of pimarua^o states that one Somapala of 

K. L. Barufl, J.A.R S., VT, pp. 37-S3; Tbiil, VTT, pp. 4-S. 

47. S« rx, H, pp. T66 i; Gait, J.A.S.B., LKIT. I, pp. 2Efif. 

4B. ia4«, p. 

43. See H, C. Goswami DfjCrIpUvir Catixlo^r of A$vOmBtr AfimiiMTipt* 
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SO. Sec Gait, Report cm the Frogreit of HUiorical RtM&rch H Awm, 
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Pratapapura married Hanmitl who* being imited with the Brahma^- 
putra, gave birth to Arimatta. In one of bis exploits he is said to 
have killed his father, and In order to atone for his sin, he went 
to BrahmaJcuTid*; but the dead body of his father had to be 
cremated somewhere near Sadlyl^ and subsequently he visited the 
kuTida with his father's ashes. The people of Pratapapura along 
with another son of Somapala went to Dimarua and settled there. 
The accotint given in the states that Hatnapura in 

the Majuli was founded by one Rahga and one of his descendants^ 
Ahga was killed while fighting in the Malidbhdrata war* 
Yudhi^thira and his descendants are said to have ruled in Kama- 
rupa down to PratapOt who was succeeded by his son Mayamatta 
in Ratnapura, who had two sons, Arimatta and Nagamatta and a 
daughter* Mayamatta's kingdom was divided between his two 
sons, and in the western part Arimatta's minister, Samudra built 
the city of Viwanath. Mayamntta was killed by Arimatta while 
he was hunting. Arimatta then placed his minister in charge of the 
kingdom with Manohara, the son of the minister at Viivanath and 
after his pilgrimage Arimatta drowned himself in the Dikhau river* 
The minister and his son ruled for some time in Vlsvanith and 
thereafter, the latter's daughter^ Lak^ml, who had two sons S^ntanu 
and Samantat both having twelve sons and each reigning for some 
time. 

According to another tradition* Mayuradfavaja of the race of 
Siva ruled the territory between Visvanilh iRuvanArj and had 
his capital at RatnavatTpura. His son Tamradhvaja followed hirOj 
who was succeeded by Pratapapuriya* who married Harmati, 
daughter of Haravinda* a descendant of Irabhafta of Saumam and 
as a result of ber union with the Erahmaputra, Arimatta was bom 
at Vi^vanathp who extended his kingdom to Bhutan and Nepsd, 
till at last he killed his father and committed suicide* By another 
tradition, Arimatta is said to have been defeated and killed by 
Phehgua who built a fortification, called Pbenguagarh in the 
Dhamdhama mouza in Kamarupa. 

Arimatta is also known as Sashka, whose son Ratnasimha or 
Ga>inka killed his father's murderer, Phengua, In the Sihari 
mouza in Nowgong are the remains of a fort, known as Jahgalgarh, 
attributed to Jangalvalahu, another son of Arimatta. He h said to 
have been defeated by the Kacharis and drowned himself in the 
Kalang river. It may be that Ratnasimha, Jahgalval^u and 
Gajinka stand for the same person. Gajahka was succeeded by 
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Sukra]^ and Mrganka, with who^ deaths K«marupa was divide 
ir^to many parts. 

Before entering into the question of the identification of the 
rulers of the various accoiintSp we make a brief reference to the 
kingdom of Bhi^maka of the Sadiya region in the extreme north¬ 
eastern comer of Assam. There are many archaeological rcmams 
in the nreaj some of which are attributed to Bhi$maka and Sisu- 
pala^s^ The story of Bhrfmnka and his daughter Rukmhd is 
narrated in the E^^ai;aui and the It is also 

mentioned in the HuJcmf^-ifaraT^i of Sankaradevo^ The story 
relates how,^ in spite of the fact that Eukmhd had her betrothal 
with Sisup^, fCr^ csme there and juamed her. It is strange as 
well as significant that came such a long way to a distant 

place like Sadiya for the daughter of Bhigmaka. Bhlgmaka's 
capital is located in a place where a colony of the Kahl^ is 
believed to have settled. The story about Kira's exploits may be 
a myth* but that there was a prince of the name of Bhigmaka is 
quite possible. He was probably a king from the Katitd deia ® 
The story may have its origin in the invasion of distant Kamarupa 
by some Aryan prince during his time or at a time when Narafca 
fiourished and was, therefore, associated with 

4. Four main families — their identification: 

To examine the accounts given in the chronicles, we divide 
the rollers into four main different families, though the fact re¬ 
mains that there were probably other minor chiefs ruling in 
different parts*of the country at different times and even con¬ 
temporaneously with the main familiesn The families are those of 
Naraka-Bbagsdatia, Madhava^ Jitari, and Arimatta^ We shall try 
to connect them with the families of the Varmans^ ^alastambha, 
the Palas and Vaidyadeva or Vallabhadeva. It is extremely doubt¬ 
ful and confusiiig that some accounts make Bhagadatta succeeded 
by the Palas. It is equally mistaken that in some chronicles Jitaxi 
is succeeded by rulers with their surnames ^Ndrdyma\ We reject 
Karaka's birth story as a result of the Boar incarnation of Vi^u, 


SI. T. Bloch, A.R.ASJ^, ISOB-T. pp. S Sf. 
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He was probably an Alpine diief, bom somewbare in the hiUy 
region either in Kimarupa or near Vidcha, and must have 
establhhed himself in PragjyoU^^ or was helped by Jaioaka in 
establishing there after doing away with the last ruler of 

the Ktratos. Hence, he may have dourisbed in the same period as 
Janaka and^ like the latter^ there existed probably more fh^tn one 
Naraka. Bhagadatta was either the son of the last Naraka or he 
was not bis son at all;** because in disagreement with the Pnroir^s 
and the Ttiiitras^ the Epics, much older in composition, do not 
mention Bhagadatta as Naraka's son. The period of Bhagadatta 
is stih doubtful If the MaMbharata war took place round about 
the ninth century and he participated in the wrarj he might 

have Eourished about the same period^ This cannot, however, be 
substantiated by the epigraphic evidence. That Bhagadatto was 
another Alpine chief, perhaps distantly related to the Bk^uma 
family of Narakfl, is very likely. Now according to some chronicles 
there were as many as 24 or 25 kings of the family of Naraka- 
Bhagadattap and they cannot be made to rule for more than 600 
years, allow'ing an average of 25 years lor each king* If the 
genealogy given in the epigraphs is to be believed, the Varman 
kings conunencing their reigns from about the middle of the 
4th century A.D. and tracing their origin from Bha^datta are 
to be included wdthin this group of 25 rulers* We have for the 
13 Varman rulers froin Pu^yavarman to Bhaskaravarman approxi^ 
mately 300 years and, thereforep another 300 years for their pre¬ 
decessors will mean that Naraka and Bhagadatta began their rule 
about the first century A-D- This makes us believe that either 
Naraka-Bhagadatta are dynastic titles, and, therefore, that there 
were more than £5 kings, or Bhagadatta of the 9th century B.G. 
could not be the same as the ruler of the first century A-D- But, 
on a consideration of all the existing sources^ it appears likely 
that Bhagadatta^^ association with the Kuru-Paii^davas is a later 
invention and he did not actually light in the war. It is, therefore, 
feasible that he flourished during the first century AJ>. and was 
distantly related to Naraka or rather the last Naraka, who also, is 
to be placed in the same period. No definite connection can be 
traced between Naraka of the pre-Buddhistic period and Bhaga¬ 
datta of the first century AJ>* Bhagadatta was succeeded by 
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Vajradatta and others until in the fourth century A»D, Pu^a- 
varman of the same family established lumself in Pr^yoti^. 

Of the family of Madhava^ who came from the west, only three 
or four rulers are mentioned after him, e.g^, Lak^mlp^a, Subihu, 
Suparua^ Stimati and others. It is signihcant that the chronicles 
mention 21 kings of this family and exactly the same number is 
given in the epigraphs for the family that followed the Varman 
line. There appears to be little difficulty in their identification with 
the rulers of the line of Salastambha, who established himself after 
Bhaskara, The manner by which Midhava, a foreigner, came to 
Kamarupa and became king almost tallies with the description 
given in the epigraphs referring to the rise of Salastamfaha.^ The 
Vikramaditya-Subahu conflict of the chronicles is again similar 
to the Har^deva-Yaiovarman war in the Sth century A^D.* as 
narrated in Vakpati*s Gsud^naho. Sub^u's retirement to the 
Himalayas may have reference to his defeat, aftm^ which he mig ht 
have been taken as a prisoner to Kanauj or Kasmira. There are 
other significant facts which, on a comparison of the accounts of 
the chronicles with those of the epigraphs, make us believe that the 
famdy of Midhava, that followed the Naraka^Bhagadatta family, 
was the line of Saiastambha. 

Jitari of the next family, as we have stated, is associated with 
the west or the Urdut^ country* He was a K^triya, and settled 
many Br^ma^as and other high class Aryans. He was most 
probably Brahmapala, the founder of the PSla line in the epigraphs, 
because we find in the latter source that there was an end of the 
family of S^astambha after Tyagasizhha, and the throne was occu¬ 
pied by Btahmap^ of a different line,^ The rise of Brahmapalat 
as given in die grants almost taffies with the rise of Jit^. The 
number of rulers given in the chronicles is also equal to those 
of the epigraphs and, moreover, the second ruler of the accounts, 
Hatnapala was also the same as that of the genealogy given in the 
grants. The reference made by chronicles to many PMa rulers 
probably applies to this line of Brahmapala, The last king Hama- 
Candro of the chronicles may be identified with JoyapalaK the last 
known ruler of the epigraphs. Haznacandra may also be identified 
with Somap^ or Mayamatta of other accounts. 

Se. Baigaan grant, UCVH, J, pp. ffif. 
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It 15 very likely that Ariiimtta wha is mentipned as R^ma- 
candra^a son* founded another line. Traditions attrlbutmg to him 
the murder of his father do not appear true. The story of his 
birth as a result of his mother Hannatl’s union with the Brahma¬ 
putra is obviously a myth. Hamacandra was not probably his 
father at all. The extensive conquests made by him in Assam and 
Bengal and the establishment of his oapitaJs at Vi^^anath and 
Ratnapura in Upper Assam along with the erection of a fordfiea- 
tionj called Valdargarh, make us believe that he was the same as 
Vaidyadeva^ who established himself in Assam after dethroning 
Tihgyadeva.^ Phengua, who is said to have killed Arimatta 
through the help of the latter^s wife, is of doubtful historicity. 
It IS possible that Phehgua was an invader from Bengal, probably 
of the Sena fanulyp i.e. Vijayasena.® The three rulers mentioned 
after Arimatta; Ga^ahka, ^ukrahka and Mrginka, must have been 
the descendants of Vaidyadeva, or may he related to the family ol 
Valiabhadeva, whose existence in Assam in AX)* 1185 with his 
three ancestors, Bhgjsk^ra, Ray^deva and Udayakania, is testi¬ 
fied by his plates.® The possibility of another small family being 
established by the descendants or successors of Vaidyadeva or 
Vallahhadevat (who might have been engaged m the repulsion of 
the Muslim invasions^ beginning with that of Bakhliyar in A-D. 
1205-6) under the name of P^rthu'^^ and Sandhlya, cannot also be 
discarded. The Tantm mentions a kingp Jalpe^^a^ who 

is said to have built a Siva temple in Jalpaigurij and it is likely 
that he was the same ruler as Prthu.^ 

5^ Chronoli;igy ol the Bhauma dynasty : importance of Priigjyatkia t 

While the traditional accounts of the later dynasties may thus 
be arranged together to constitute a contiiigoiis line of historical 
events, the historical character of the Bhauma family is yet to be 
established on the basis of gi^uine evidence. Taking the Varman 
line of kings as included in the list of 25 kings of Bhagadatta's 
line* the beginning of the historical dynasty cannot be with reason 
extended beyond the 1st century A.D. or a little earlier. It is 
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dlB^cuIt at the present state of our knowledge to eotmect Naraket 
of the time of Janaka of Videha or the pre-BuddMatic period^ 
with Bhagadatla, who, as we have already stated, might have 
flourished about the 1st century A,D. Granting that Naraka was 
a dynastic title and Bhagadatta was the son of the last Naraka, 
W'hich is also doubtful, we do not know how many Narakas inter¬ 
vened between them. In fact, the successors of Naraka are un¬ 
known. It is equally difficult to identify the rulers intervening 
between Bhagadatta and Pusyavarntam So, what became of 
Pragjyot^a after Naraka and his successors is difficult to ha]card at 
present But, we have already indicated that^ lilL the foundation 
of the djmnsty of Magadha by Bimbis^a-Saisunaga during the 6th 
cenhiry B.C. or a little oarlieTj the kingdom might have been 
included within the political supremacy of the PSnd^vas and their 
successors, and during the time of Bimbisara^ the kingdom played 
no signiBcant part in North Indian politics. The refer¬ 

ring to the spread of the Aryan culture to the east of the Karatoya 
do not mention Prapjyotifa. The earliest reference to the country 
is made by the ^MkhyayaTia Gfhya Samgraha,^ which probably 
refers to the pre-Buddhistic period. But, as we have stated 
elsewhere, the Buddhist works, referring to the sixteen mcJidjaTHi- 
do not include Pfi.gjyoti^. The IViJcdyM, however, men¬ 
tion the which is associated by other sources with 

P^^^yoti^-Kamarupa. We have also reasons to believe that 
ancient Assam might have been known to the Buddhist world by 
another name- 

Besides Hecataeus and Herodotus, Megasthenes and Arrian as 
early as the 4th century B.C. seem to refer to the people and 
places of ancient Assam, though they do not make particular men¬ 
tion of the kingdom*® All the classical writers refer to the lands 
of the Prasii and the Gangaridae, the former identified by most 
writers with Magadha with its capital Palibothra (Pataliputra) and 
the latter with the GuTigdra^tTa lying to the east and south-east of 
Magadha. It may be suggested that the land of the Prasii included 
at least a portion of the modem Assam valley and the whole of 
North Bengal as far as Mithila, and the Gaiigaridae probably lived 
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in ihe region comprising the whole of South Bengal stretching to 
the sea, and both the Tdngdoms were within Magadha during the 
time of the Nandas.®' But, it is an extremely doubtful point. It 
is equally doubtful whether the empire of the Mauiyaa during the 
4th-3rd century B.C. absorbed Pragjyotisa. N. K* Bhattasali writes 
that their empire did not include Kamarupa, as the flood of Bud¬ 
dhism durii^ Asoka's time left Assam untouched.®® B.C. Law also 
holds that the kingdom remained independent and outside the pale 
of Asoka’s reUgious propaganda.® We have discussed the question 
of the introduction of Buddhism in another place j, the absence of 
any Asokan monument in Assam is a strong ground for believing 
that the country lay beyond the political influence of the Mauryas. 
It is equally possible that during the rule of their successors, the 
6uhga-Mitras, the kingdom remained outside the pale of Maga- 
dhan political hegemony. But, Kautilya’s reference to various 
places of Kamarupa in connection with mdustiial products makes 
us believe that about the 4th-3rd century B.C, the kingdom played 
an important part in the cultural history of Eastern India. 

The political significance of the kingdom from the time of the 
Mauryas until the begbining of the Christian era was but ne^gi- 
ble. But the growing importance of the kingdom during the 1st- 
2nd century A.D. is shown by the significant mention of it, 
made by the Pcriphui and Ptolemy’s Geo^nphy, as by the early 
Brabmamcai works. Beginning with the 1st century AD., therefore, 
when Bhagadatta may have ruled, the kingdom began to grow 
in importance. The BfliatMThhita’s reference to Pragjyotisa, 
based on the Paroanra Tantra of the beginning of the Christian 
era,™ confirms the classical writers' significant reference to the 
land in both its political and cultural aspects- From the 3rd-4th 
century A-D., we are on firmer grounds regarding the political 
history of the period, and the Brahmaaiical and secular sources 
make many references to Pragjyotisa-Kamarupa. To conclude, 
the political history of the land during the proto-historic and early 
historical periods is still obscure. We are still in the dark about 
the long period between Naraka and Bhagadatta and that be- 
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tween Bhagadatta and Pusyavaiman of the 4th century A.D,, 
before which Pragjyoti^ ^d not attract the attention of North 
Indian d 3 nia?ties. 

It is wrong to infer that Priigjyoti^ alone continued to flou- 
rish tbxougout the period. The cbronides, already quotedj show 
that other small kingdoms were established in difiexent parts of 
the land. Historical evidence of the exii^tence of kingdoms in 
J^avdka^ Kadali,^^ ManipurHidimbd and Triputd^^ is not iack^ 
ing( though subsequently these may have been absorbed by the 
larger kingdom of Kamarupa. It is equally wrong to attribute 
the foundation of these small kingdoms only to Alpme-Aryan or 
Hinduised chiefs. It is reasonahle to hold that at an early period 
in the history of the land, Bodo or Mongolian chiefs established 
principalities when, after Naraka and his successors* the central 
kingdom of Pragjyotisa was either divided among them or was 
on the verge of extinctioru It is almost certain that durk^ thig 
period Pragjoyti^ dwindled into insignificance for centuries* from 
the time of Naraka and his successors'^ until the Indian and classi¬ 
cal writers* beginning with the 1st Century AJD.* brought it to 
notice, and its lost political supremacy over Assam was re-esta¬ 
blished in about the Srd^th century A.D. The of the 

kingdom at different periods of its history also indicates to a cer¬ 
tain extent the importance of the land in contemporary pohtics* 

6. Condiisiciii: 

We cannot conclude this section but by repeating that no 
historical fact can be ascertained from the story of Karaka^s birth 
as a result of the Boar incamation of The legend points 

only to his high antiquity. He was an Alpine chief and the con¬ 
temporary of Jan aka. We cannot be definite about his chrono^ 
but he probably flourished before the ti m e of the Buddha- 
We do not find any direct relation between Naraka and Bhaga^ 
dattaj the latter may have been the son of the last Naraka* asso¬ 
ciated with the worship of Xamakhya, in which case both of them 
flourished during the 1st century A-X).* and* therefore, Bhaga-* 
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datta’s association with the MahabJwtata war in the 9th century 
B.C. is a later invention. Whether or not Bhagadatta was the 
son o£ the last Karaka, it seems certain that he was an Alpine 
chief. He may have been helped by a prince of Northern India 
to gain the throne. The story of invasion of Ptagjyoti^a, 

Naraka’s death at his hands and the installation of Bhagadatta, 
can only be explained on such an assumption. In aay case, the 
foundation of the first political dynasty in Pragjyot^a is to be 
attributed to Alpine chiefs, having probably an admixture of 
Aryan blood. With varying fortunes the kingdom continued to 
flourish for centuries. The smaller kingdoms, established in diffe¬ 
rent places at different times by tribal chiefs had hut little influ¬ 
ence and insignificant political careers; in course of time they 
were brought under the hegemony of Pragjyoti^a or absorbed 
within it. Though the kingdom passed through various stages, it 
remained the centre of political gravity, until it was pressed hard 
by the Koch and their predecessors from the west, and by the 
Ahojns in the east. In fact, for the pre-Ahom political history of 
Assam, we are mainly concerned with PragiiMtisa-Kainarupa, 
which held sway not only over the plains but also to a certain 
extent over the tribes, and which became the means of the diffu¬ 
sion of the culture of Assam. It was through this central king¬ 
dom ngain that this ancient land had contact with other perts of 
India, both political and cultural, in the proto-historic and histori¬ 
cal period. 
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THE VABMAN LINE 


1. Pu5yavannan — founder of the family; 

The real political history of ancient Assam begins with the 
foundation of the Vannan line of kings. As ^igraphy proveS( 
Fusyavannan, who traced his descent from the Bhaunto dynasty 
of Naraka-Bhagadatta, was the first historical ruler of the line. 
We have suggested the possibility that the Varman line started 
in the first century A-D., if not earlier, and that the last Naroka 
and Bhagadatta, who flourished about the same time, really found¬ 
ed the first historical dynasty. The connection between the 
Bhauma dynasty and the Varman line is shown in the epigraphs. 
The Doobi grant (w 5-6) states that in the lineage of Naraha 
was bom a king of kings, named Pusyavarman, equal to in 

honour and fame, equal to fndrc in sacrifices, an annihilator of 
enemies. The goddess of fortune, though fickle by nature, was 
steady with him, who was, as It were, a second Visnu. The 
Nidhanpur grant (v. 7) states thus r ‘'When the kings of his 
(Naraka) family, having enjoyed the position (of rulers) for 
three thousand years, (all) attained the condition of gods, Pu^ya- 
varman became the lord of the world.” The same reference is 
found in the Nalanda day Seal: {.^TTmnn Narafcfltnnayo BkagaBatta 
VajradattSTtvago Mahvmjddkiraja Prdgji/otisendrnh Poeiffl- 

unnnn). The significance of this connection is obscure. In fact, 
all the rulers of the period, ending with the PSla line, 
trace their descent from Naraka-Bhagadatta, just as other 
lines in other parts of India traced their descent from the Suryya 
or the Candra vamtia; similar legendary' genealogies are found in 
the early history of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece and Rome, But, 
we have tried to forge a Unk between the Bhauma dynasty and 
the Varman line. We cannot disbelieve all the accounts of 
Karaka, pven in literature and confirmed by epigraphy, and 
therefore, once we accept the historicity of Naraka and suppose 
that he was either an Alpine chief from Eastern India or an Aryan 
rbipf , related to Janaka of Videha, the story of his birth as a re- 
. suit of the Boar mcamation of Vi^ju becomes clear. Historically 



interpreted, as we have already examined, this legend indicates 
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■that he was either autochthonous, hom of an Alpine family, al¬ 
ready long settled in the land, or that he was an outsider, esta¬ 
blished by Janaka as a feudatory chief of Prigjyoti^. The legend 
also shows that Karaka and Janaka were contemporaries. 

We have also suggested the possibility of the existence of 
more than one Naraka, to the last of which Bhagadatta may have 
been related. We have rejected Bhagadatta's participation in the 
Mabablidrata war of about the 3th century B.C. Both literature 
and the "writers of the epigraphs may have heen mistaken in mak¬ 
ing Bhagadatta the son of Karaka of the age of Janaka, and similar 
mistakes have been committed by the scribes in showing a direct 
descent of the historical rulers from Karaka. As we have stated, 
we cannot trace any direct connection between the first Karaka 
and Bhagadatta, though the latter may have been the son of the 
last Naraka, distantly related to the BkouTiMi djTaasty, founded hy 
Karaka. 

It, therefore, appears that if the genealogy ^ven in the 
records, tradng the origin of rulers from Naraka and Bhagadatta, 
be relied upon and compared with those given in the chronicles, 
and if we include the ancestors of Pu^varman in the list of 25 
kings, the last Naraka and Bhagadatta cannot be far removed 
from the first century A.D. The list cannot be made to include 
the first Karaka and his successors. In short, the name Naraka 
is a dynastic title, and his successors up to the last Karaka are 
to be excluded from this list of 25 kings of the Varman line. 
Evidently there were other rulers intervening between the first 
Naraka, the founder of the Hliai(?na dynasty, and the last Naraka 
and Bhagadatta, who can, therefore, be related to the ori^nal 
founder of the dynasty only distantly, It is only on this assump. 
tion that Pusyavarman’s connection with Bhagadatta and the 
Bhauma dynasty can be shown, and this testifies to the fact 
that Pusyavarman belonged to a family, originally established 
either hy an Alpine chief or an Aryan adventurer, in both cases, 
indicating his rather humble pedigree. 

It may well be feasible that the same dynasty or line was 
continued until the 7th century AD. or even later. While in 
the intervening periods between Naraka and his successors and 
Bhagadatta and his descendants, the kingdom attained little poli¬ 
tical significance, with the accession of Pusyavarman, it gained 
new power and influence not only in Eastern India but also in 
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Northern India as a 'whok, as suggested by his assumption of 
the epithet, ^MeltdrdjodTtiriaja'. The dynasty ruled from the city 
of Pragjyoti^, as it bad been the capital during the reigns of 
his ancestors, though a few other small principalities may have 
been established in other parts of the province, before Pus’a- 
vantian or even contemporaneously. lie epithet, 'Pragjyoti^d- 
dftipoti, used by all the rulers of the different families, must 
indicate that throughout the ancient period, Prigjyotka remained 
the capital city of all the rulers tracing their connection from the 
original Bltaunta dynasty. It is wrong perhaps to agree with 
B. M. Barua^ that the epithet was borrowed from the Epics. 

When and how Pu^avarman occupied the throne at Prag- 
jyotisa is still uncertain. There is no basis for truth in the state¬ 
ment of R. M, Nath that he came ori^nally from Central India 
and helped Samudragupta to expel the reigning king of Kamarupa 
and afterwards established himself on the throne.® It is equally 
wrong to connect the Vamians of K&narupa with those of Trigarta 
in the I/dicyotterapatho or somewhere in the Punjab as done by 
B. M- Barua.^ There were many Vaiman families ruling at diffe?- 
rent time.', in ancient India before and after Pu^avarman, and in 
the absence of any definite reference either in literature or records, 
it may not be possible to explain his rise to power. Suffice it to hold 
at the present state of our knowledge that he was an Aryan prince 
having most probably an admixture of Alpine blood and distantly 
co^ected tvith the family of Bhagadatta, who in our opinion, Nou¬ 
rished during the first century A.D. 

D. R. Bhandarkar has, on the basis of epigraphs, divided the 
rulers of Kamarupa into: fa) the Pusyavarman family of Proqji/otisa; 
fb) the Bliauauts of Hamppeivara: fc) the early Salastambha 
family of HSrUppeSvara; fd) the later Silastambha family of 
Prapiyotiso and fe) the BAaamc Palas of Dwn«yc.< But epi¬ 
graphy shows that there were only three main lines, all tracing 
their origin from a common ancestry and using the same epithet 
'Prapjtiorisndhipflti'. It is not correct to refer to some as rulers 
of Prggjyotisa, others of HarfipneSwam and «rfilT others of Dur- 
jaya: nor is it certain that the rulers of the Salastambha line ruled 

1 - X.H.Q., xxm. pp. 200-220. 
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from Haruppesvara or the Palas from Durjaya and Kamaru* 
panagara.* 

We shall show that Prtgjyot5$a remained the capital, and 
other place names, occurring in the grants, may he taken as tem¬ 
porary places of residence, or even towns of minor importance. 

The first historical mention of a Kamarupa king is found 
in the Allahabad preissfi of Samudra Gupta, which refers to 
- pawfifco - KoTnorujpe - Ncpalo - Kcrttrpurodi prutyanta 
ttrpatibhiJi’, indicating that Samudra Gupta’s ‘'imperious commands 
were fully gratified by giving all (kinds of) taxes and obeying 
(his) orders and coming to perform obeissanee” ® But the name 
of the frontier king of Kamarupa is not mentioned, nor do we 
know whether Pusyavarman was the contemporaj^ of the Gupta 
emperor. There aie writers who assume that Samudravarman, 
or even his son Balavarman I, was the contemporary of the em¬ 
peror and was defeated or exterminated by the latter. In the 
opinion of It G. Basak, Pu^yavannan was the contemporary of 
Chandragupta and Samudravarman of Samudragupta.’ H. C, Ray 
contends “that there is no conclusive proof that the Guptas con¬ 
quered Kamarupa”, but the simltarity of the names of Samudra- 
gupta and Samudravarman and of the names of their queens and 
the insertion of the Gupta era in an inscription, lead hun to sus¬ 
pect “that Gupta influence at least must have penetrated in the 
valley of the Brahmaputra”.* He further adds that Samudra- 
varman and Samudragupta were contemporaries- Leaving aside 
the question cf Gupta influence for the present, mere similarity 
of names may not prove thw contemporaneity; nor can it prove 
that the names Samudravarman and (his queen) Dattadevi were 
given in imitation of Samudragupta, suggesting the acceptance of 
the political hegemony of the Guptas, as held by P. Bhattacharya;* 
on the contrary it seems to indicate the rise of Samudravarman 
subsequent to that Gupta emperor. 

It is unlikely that Balavarman, Pusyavarman’s grandson, as 
taken by some, was one of the nine kings, exterminated by 
Samudragupta in Aiq/yawirtH^® and hence as the letter's contem- 
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porary, N. N. Vasu, placing Pu^yavamian between. AJJ. 27S<^D0, 
that SamudragupU defeated Baiavamian and, wbat 
appears to be improbable* be makes Samudravarman marry into 
the family of the Guptas. In spite of tins relation, he asserts, 
Samudragupta was forced to fi^t against Balavarman according 
to tHi* rule of the AstjainecUm sacrifice.*^ IL N. Dik^bit also indenti- 
fies Balavarman of the epigraph with an ancestor of Bhaskara.*^ 
The ff^T Ti" view is held by N. K. Bhattasali» supported by Bhan- 
darkar,^'* a theory which not only raises a new problem in chro¬ 
nology but also goes against the evidence from epigraphy. On 
the h fl Fi ff of the Ba^gahga epigraph of Bhutivarman, it can be 
shown that it is not chronologically feasible to make Balavarman 
th** contemporary of Samudragupta. This has been pointed out 
by D. C. Sircar*i5 but his contention of the acceptance of the 
Gupta hegemony by Pu^yavarman* on the basis of similari^ of 
namiK; between Samudravarman and the Gupta emperor and the 
use of the Gupta era, is yet to be definitely proved. Supporting 
Sircar’s assumption that Pu^yavarman was the contemporary of 
Samudragupta, the relation between them being that of a vassal 
and an overlord, B. M. Barua also contends that the names were 
^ven in imitation. “One may go perhaps a step further and 
suggest”, writes Barua, “that Pu$yavannaa was the first Indo- 
Aiyan ruler set up by Samudragupta over the two tenitories of 
t Camar iipa and Qavaka unified into a single kingdom'*.^^ It is yet 
to be proved that Fu^avannan was set up by the Guptas, as held 
by the writer. K. N. Bhattasali contends that the enemies of 
Skandagupta were the descendants of the family of Pu^yavar- 
Tnan i t Hifi theory has been rightly challenged by B. M. Baruai^ 
and Sircar,!^ because there is no connection except a slight simi¬ 
larity ol name between Pu^yavarman and the Pu^yamitras, who 
are zefeired to as Skandagupta’s enemies in the Bhitari 
graph.^ 
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In any caset we cannot reasonably identify Balavannan of 
the inscription of Samudragtipta with the grandson of Pn^a- 
varmaot as the contemporaiy rulers of Northern IncEa^ said to 
have been uprooted by the emperor, are sharply distinguished 
from the prdti/antc-nrpatw or vassal kings.^ It is nowhere men¬ 
tioned that Samudragupta invaded Kamarupa, much less extermi¬ 
nated its ruler. It may not have been due to an actual invasion, 
but perhaps out of fear of the so^lled digutjaya of the imperial 
invader that the frontier kings from kingdoms like that of 
Davdka ofiered temporary submission. In this connection we may 
Mfer to the description of Ragu's digmjaya in Kalidasa's Kagfiu- 
vamia (ivp B1-S4), which states that when he crossed the river 
Laukitya^ the lord of Pragjyoti^ began to tremble in fear. The 
king of Kamarupa, who had successfully withstood other con¬ 
querors with his elephants, paid homage to Raghu^ The lord of 

Kitmarupas worshipped the shadow of his feet with offerings 
of flowers;^ consisting of precious stones. This reference is taken 
by some to be an actual echo of the invasion of Samudragtipta 
during the time of Samudravarman. It G. Basak^ for instancOp 
holds that SamudravarmarL was rich enough to gratify the inva¬ 
der with presents and thus save his kingdom from being included 
within the Gupta empire. Kanmrupa, therefore, in his opinion, 
preserved its autonomy but remained as a subordinate State*^ 
Butp we have already attempted to show that Samudravarman 
was not Samudragupta^s contemporary; nor can it be proved that 
K^d^'s T^aphu was Samudragupta. The reliability of the evi¬ 
dence rests not only on the identification of the real Vikra- 
maditya hut also on the age of Kalidasa^ who is reasonably placed 
dtiring the fifth century ADP S. K, Bhuyan finds in Raghu*$ 
diginjoya an actual echo of the defeat of a Kamarupa ruler at 
the hands of the father of the poet's patron.®^ But, the mysterious 
Vikramadityas, so commonly found in our traditions, seem often 
only to recall the ideal Hindu DigvijayiTis and may not have any 
actual bearing on contemporary historical eventsp It is reasona- 
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ble to suppose that Samudragupta, if he was the prototype of 
did not actually invade Kainarupa; his contemporaiy 
Pu5yavarmanj like other minor rulers, offered submission of his 
own accord. K. L. Barua's Ldentifica^on of Subahu with Pu:^a- 
varman, and his supposed defeat at the hands of Samudragupta, 
are corroborated neither by epigraphy nor fay Assamese chroni- 
clesj nor can the event he ascribed to AJ}. 380^ as K. L. Barua 
has surmised;^ because Subahu, according to our chronicles, 
belonged to the family of M^dbava^ and we shall try to prove 
that, if the traditional conflict between Sabihu and Vikramaditya 
has any historical basis, it probably took place in the Sth century 
A.D. between Han^deva and Ya^varman of Vnikpati'g €kiu4^vahOn 

Another disputed question is the location of pavdica, mem 
tioned in the AUahabad Pillar inscription. It is associated 
with the Kapill valley in modem Nowgong in Assam,because 
even to-^ay it contains a place called pavdka. V. Smith has 
located Dsudka round about modem dlstrict$ of Bogrdp Dinlj- 
pur and Raj’shahi to the north of the Ganges between 
and Kamarupa,^ R. S. Tnpathi locates it in Dacca or the bilT 
tracts of Chitlagong.®s But, as rightly remarked by H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri^ the location of Daudka in North Bengal is wrong.^ In 
the Opinion of R. M, Nath, during the time of Pu^yavarman there 
was another independfuit kingdom of Qav^ka in the KapiB val- 
ley,*“ This h supported by Bhattasali^i and others ® Gerini 
vvrongly identifies the Dobassai of Ptolemy with pavaka in Upper 
Burma, the KapLlj valley with the Gupta empire or the Saran 
district, and the river Kapili with the GangeSi^ Kiq Identifi¬ 
cation is based on the supposition that one of the senders of the 
two missions from the Kapili* as mentioned in the Skung Sliti^ 
f A.D. 42(1-79) who is called Yu ebai (A-D^ 42B) was no other 
than Kumaragupta But, we shall try to prove that the KapUi 
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vallfiy W 3 S in Onwdktt in Nowgon^j bs is stown Dy tns prts^nt 
Kapil,i river and by a number of antiquities throughout the re¬ 
gion, which confirm our belief that an important principality was 
established there, and that the king from the Kapili, mentioned 
in the Chinese account, was a Kamariipa king. AH these show 
that the frontier State of Dnuafea, like Kamariipa, may have owed 
allegiance to the Gupta empire during the time of Samudragupta. 
The existing materials seem to prove that ^av^a was not as 
old as PrSgjyotisa and may have been founded shortly before 
the 4th century A.D, 

To conclude, Pu^yavarman was the contemporary of Samu- 
dragupta and Douaka was another frontier State lying dose to 
the east of Kamarupa* Both the States may have submitted to 
Samudragupta, though their autonomy might have remained tm- 
unpaired. The use of the names like those of the Gupta emperor 
his queen by Samudravarman and Dattadevi,® and die use 
of the Gupta era by a subsequent ruler of Kamarupa are insuffi¬ 
cient evidence to prove the serious infiuence of the Guptas over 
the kmgdom. No actual invasion of Kamarupa took place, nor 
was it included in the empire. As M. Collins rightly observes, 
in the Rnphiiucmia, Kamarupa lay “outside the limits of Baghu’s 
empire”,®* The contemporaneity of Pusravariaan with the 
Guptas, is, however, one of the sheet-anebors of the chronology 
of the dynasty. The accession of Pusyavarman cannot he placed 
after AXI. 380, Some writers like Bhattasali” and Vasu place 
Kim during the 3rd century A.D. or a little later; Gait places him 
during the 5th century A.D,® Both the theories are not esta¬ 
blished. The earliest known date of Chandragupta H, according 
to the Mathurfi inscriptioii is A.D. 380. This date, however, 
depends on the reading of a defective line in the epigraph. D. H. 
Bhandarkar reads it as pratfuimc, which places Chandragupta’s 
accession in 380; D. C. Sircar reads as pancume.® In any ease, 
Samudragupta could not have ruled long after A.D. 375,^'* and 
be, therefore, must have finished his campaigns earlier. We shall. 
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thereforep find no chronological difficulty In ascribing for Pu^ya- 
varman^s reign A,D. 355-3S0^ This date is supported by the 
Badgahga epigraph of Bhutivarman (G- E. 234-A-D. 
who was 8th in descent from Pusyavarman, If we allow for each 
prince an average of 25 years, Pu^yavaiman's accession may rea¬ 
sonably be placed in about A,Dk 355- 

It was Pu^avarman who after a long period of obscurity 
raised Kamarupa to an important position in the political history 
of ancient India. The assumption of the title, MahdrajSdhirfijii 
indicates his independent status; but it is not known how far he 
was successful in the extension of the kingdom; nor does any 
evidence prove whether he made any attempt at welding the 
smaller States like Davoka into one unified, kingdom^ asserted 
by B. M. Barua.*^ 

2. Samu dra^’miman: 

The second ruler of the line, the son and successor of Pu^ya- 
varman, Samudravarman may be placed between A.D- 330-405. 
We allow 25 years for his reign because of his important career. 
Inscriptions refer to his kingly and warlike qualities^ The Doobi 
grant (w 7-®) states that he was “of illustrious fame and endow¬ 
ed With all good qualitieSk who was like an ocean and equal to 
his father in power. He was comparable to ocean for his great¬ 
ness and coolness^ and also in view of the fact that he was 
inestiTnablc, amiable* grave. He, the abode of all good qualities, 
the destroyer of his enemies, the self-controlled, the righteous* 
went to heaven after having enjoyed the entire world^^ The 
Nidhanpur grant (v 8) further states that he was like the fifth 
samudra (ocean) and there was no mdtsyanya'^a in his kingdom. 
These vague statements* however* do not give us any due to 
his enemies, nor can we suppose that he held sway over a vast 
kingdom. He was probably the contemporary of Chandragupta H. 
The reference to mdtsyanydya in the epigraph, which is explain¬ 
ed as a state of disorder, in which the stronger oppress the 
weaker^ as the big fish swallow the smaller ones, and which is said 
to have been removed by Samudravarman, indicates his consolida¬ 
tion of the political power and the establishment of a peaceful 
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Ttigjo- The a^umptioa of the title of McfuiTfijodhiraja suggests 
that, like his father^ be ruled as an independent king.*^ 

It is recorded in a Burmese traditlcin^ referred to by Phayre 
that an Indian king Samuda or Samudra was ruling in Upper 
Burma in A J). 105.^ Gait points out that idng ^^proeeeded 
thither through Assam and so must the Hindus who led the 
Tchamp^ or Shans in their conquest of the mouths of the Mekong 
in 280 AX>.”** On the basis of this doubtful evidence^ N, N. Vasu 
wrongly identifies this Samudra with Samudravanuan and adds 
thatp like Samudraguptap be was a paramount sovereign from 
Karatoya to the Pacific Ocrean,^ a statement which Is chronologi¬ 
cally absurd if the date A^D* 105 is genuine# The kingdom of 
K^arupa could not have extended to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean» nor could the infiuence of the Bfiauma dynasty have equal¬ 
led that of Samudragupta. TTie comparison made between the 
two rulers by Vasu does not bear historical scrutiny, although it 
may be that some colonies were established during this period or 
even earlier from ancient Assam. In any case, the identification 
of Samudra with Samudravarman is unhistorical. 

Kalidasa incidentally mentions that Raghu^s son A^a selected 
a king of K^marupa as his best roan in the formex^s marriage 
with IndumatL^ The reference may have a bearing on the im¬ 
portance of the frontier State of Kamarupa, but the poet does 
not mention the name of the king. The identification with 
Samudravarraan,^ k doubtful. The statement may not hove any 
foundation at aJl, and ICalidasa may not have flourished during 
hk time. 

3. Balavaiman; 

Samudravarman was succeeded by his son Balavarman who 
may be placed between A.D. 405-420. This short period of bis 
reign appears reasonable in view of his uneventful career. Epi¬ 
graphy makes a few vague references to his qualities and warlike 
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^ctivities> He "was considered pre- emin ent and virtuous ajc- 
count of the stand he took for the st^ility of his desired end, and, 
endowed with wisdom and royaJ attributes, he ni-goiTed sove¬ 
reignty. Having endured fire-like arrows in battle and conquered 
the mighty array of his enemies, he enjoyed the earth, and as such 
was known as Ba]avarman”.« 'Hie Kidhanpur grant (v 9) fur¬ 
ther states that “his force and armour never broke up and big 
army could easily march against the enemies”. 

Like his predecessors, Balavarman also assumed the title of 
MaMrdjadhirdja. We have already examined the facts which 
show that he was not the king of the Allahabad Pillar inscription. 
It is difficult to say, on the basis of the vague statements in the 
grants, what battles he actually fought with his enemies. It rnay 
be conjectured that he tried for the conquest of Davdka or other 
small principahties to the east, but be could not have been suc¬ 
cessful, since his triumphs are described in the vaguest and most 
general terms. 

The many sided qualities and virtuous life of the king may 
have engaged the attention of contemporary rulers. Hie Rdjn- 
tanmphii refers to a Kamarupa princess, AmrtaprabhS, for whose 
rnarriage a svayambara was held, at which Meghavahana, the 
king of Kasmlra, married her in the presence of all. Megha- 
yah^a is said to have gone "to the land of the king of Prag- 
jyoti^a, who was descended from the race of Vi^u for the 
suflyambam of the king’s daughter—There in the presence of 
kings, he received from the princess Amrtaprabha the bride¬ 
groom’s garland, while the parasol of Vannja cast its shade upon 
him".* 

In the same work there is a reference to the building of a 
nihd™ by Amriaprabha "for the benefit of foreign bhifcjus". It 
states that the preceptor “of her father who had come from a 
foreign country, called Loh and who in the language of that 
(country) was designated as Stunpa, built the stupa (called that 
of) L^tunpS."M The reference to a gvni from Tibet is signifi¬ 
cant; but It is not known bow far Buddhism was prevalent in that 
country at that time. If Balavarman was the father of Ampta- 
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prabkip who is said in the grants to have led a virtuous 
and if Meghavlhana may be placed during Jib timep it will bear 
witness to the fact that Kamarupa came under the influence of 
Buddhi^n as early as the 5th century A.D. The historicity 
of the rth^ra b also proved by Ou Kung. ‘^The attribution of a 
stupa*\ rightly states M- A. Stein, “known by a Tibetan designation 
(Lo-Stunpa) to the guru of this foreign queen, seems also to 
rest on genuine tradition'*.^ If we accept Stein*s reasonable con- 
elusion^ the importance of the matrimonial alliance between 
Kamarupa and KaSmlra cannot be ignored, in view of the con¬ 
temporary political history of India, 

4. Kalyanavarman ^ 

Bom of Ratnavati, KalyMavarman was the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Balavarman. On the basis of epigraphy and other 
references, he mny be placed between A,D. 420-44C. He is said 
to have ^'indulged in the supreme pleasure of doing good to 
others^'; and he “was of equal strength to jTidrifl—with a face like 
the moon’^; he ”did noble deeds and killed the mighty array of his 
enemies"; and “was not the abode even of very small £aults^^^ 

The reference to his defeat of enemies and his ‘face like the 
moon' is significant; because it has an importaiit bearing on the 
history of the period* As we have already pointed out, the Shung 
Shu, covering the period from A,D. 420 to 479 reports the send¬ 
ing of an embassy to China by a king of KapLli^ He has been 
identified by Gerini^^ with Kumaragupta 1 on the basis of a wrong 
identification of and KapiU. We have tried to show that 

these regions are to be located in modem Nowgcmg and that the 
king also was from Assam. The king who sent the mission in 
A.D. 428 is simply called Yu Chai (with the eye or the face 
like the mewn), which appears to be a nickname. The name was 
not Yue-ai as pointed out by K- L- Eartia.^ As noticed by Gerini 
on the basis of the accounts of Shung Shu, it was Yu Chni*®^ 
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The early relations bet^^een Kdmc.ru.pa, Qavak^i, Tripura, Hiiimbd, 
KadaZi^ and other small States lying to the south-western 
and eastern, side of the kingdom, are proved not only by epigraphy 
and archaeological remaim^ hut also by literature. According to 
the the rulers of TWpura trace their origin from Yairfiti, 

and it Is said that Pratardhana, the 12th king from him, conquered 
the and founded a kingdom with its capital on the bank 

of the Kapil! river.^ This kingdom may have comprised the 
KapiH valley^ North Cachar and perhaps also the modem district 
of Cachar to the west of Manipur. It is also recorded that when 
D^kpati, the Kadh^i king of Hiditnbd^ conquered the Kaplli valley, 
the ancient Trivega, Kapili or were absorbed by the 

kingdom.^^ While the kings of Tripura may have found¬ 
ed a kingdom compnsing the Kapili valley, the king from that 
region who sent the mission to China can hardly be identified^ 
as done by Kr Lh Barua^ with a Tripura king; nor can we agree 
with Barua that the Hidimhd rulers absorbed the valley about 
A.D. 500 after which the kings of Kamarupa re-acquired it, to 
lose it again to the Kaehlrls in or after the 12th century A-Dp™ 
While we need not dispute the accounts given in the chronicles^ 
which are to some extent corroborated by epigraphyp the chro¬ 
nological absurdities make it difficult to believe that the mission 
was sent by a little known ruler of Tripurip especially when we 
have strong grounds for Identifying him with a Kamarupa king. 
Baruap identifying the king with one Chandrapriya^ further adds 
that during the 6th-7th century A.D.^ the Dawka region was 
absorbed by Kamarupo-^^ But, we shall ti^ to show that, none 
of his statements appears tenable. N. K. Bhattasali, on the ba$is 
of his theory that Balavarman of the Gupta epigraph was ruliitg 
in paiTokOj asserts that the *"kings of Kamarupa were content to 
remain satisfied with the modest limits of their kingdom up to 
the reign of Kumaragupta of the Gupta line and Gariapativannan 
of the Varman line of AssaIn^^^ He, therefore, contends that 
Dawlca remained independent up to the middle of the 6th cen- 
A.D*| when Kamarupa may have put an end to its separate 
existence^ and that It was Bhutivarmau who made himself master 
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of Eastern India, by uniting Kdmartipaj and ^amataja into 

one kingdom, and who declared bis overlordship by the perform¬ 
ance of the A^smedba.® The esdsting evidence does not support 
the view that the influence of the Guptas remained until the mid¬ 
dle of the 6th century AJD^ and that Bhutivarmnn alone was 
responsible for the unification of Karricrupa^ pat>dka and other 
regions. This was done long before the rise of Ehutivamian, as 
we $h^11 prove shortly. 

The identifleation of Kaly.»[tavarman with Yu Chai, on the 
basis of epigraphy seems to rest on a valid ground, and it was 
he who sometime before the sending of the mission in AD* 42& 
conquered Pavakop Thb assumption equally fits in with the chro¬ 
nology of that ruler. It may be that a reigning Tripura king was 
ousted from the KapUi valley and Kalyii^^avarman signalised his 
victory by the incorporation of pavdko within KamarQpa and 
sending a diplomatic mission to China. The performance of Ast?a- 
medha by a subsequent ruler has nothing to do with thiii achieve 
ment of Kaly^avarman. 

5. Gampalivarman: 

Kaly^avarman was succeeded by his son, Gajiapativarmanp 
In view of the uneventful character of his reign, it seems to have 
been short and he may be placed between AD. 440-45(1. Like the 
god Cffnttpati, he was known for his remarkable charities. He 
“was endowed with mnumerable qualities for the extermination 
of strife (as Gormpatt) is bom to destroy the Kaif age"^ In the 
Hoobf grant (w* 15-16) he is called Gaijendravarman, who 
WB3 "a spark to the darkness-like enemy^—and like Gonendra 
(Gfineia) was accomplished and exeeptionsJly briUiant," Nothing 
important is recorded of his reign, except that he placed his son 
on the throne in the presence of his subjects,^ may be due to 
his old agOp 

6. Mahendravartnan —* the first important ruler: 

Ga^pativarman ^vas succeeded by his son Mahendra, whose 
reign may be placed between AD. 450-485. This long reign of 
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35 years is tecable in view of his brUhant career and conquests, 
evidenced by his performance of two horse sacrifices. The Nidhan- 
pur grant 12) states that “his (Gauapati^sJ queen Yajhavat! 
brought forth a son, Mahendravarmaiii as the sacriSciol fijce (p^h 
duoes) fire, who was the repository of all sacrificial rites (like 
fire) The Doobi grant (w. 17-18) also alludes to his great moritt 
like that of his father^ who was the equal of Indm in strength and 
protected his people like his own children. 

Kpigraphs refer to his warlike activities and conquests* 
According to the Doobi grant (v. 17) he was like ^^salt to the 
sore of the enemy." He ''conquerred die earth with the ocean as 
her outskirts: (sagarct m^fchctantam) j subjugated his enemy 
through his power, and performed many sacrifices like Mahen- 
The references are significant; Mfihendra was the contem¬ 
porary of Kumaragupta I who ruled till A-D. 455, and who held 
sway over Sengal and Pu'^rfluardheno, as proved by his two 
Damodarpur copper plates of A.D. 444 and 447 w But during the 
later part of the 5 th century A,D., beginning with the reign of 
Skandagupta (455-467), the imperial Guptas were on the road to 
decline« It was but naturaf that Kamarupa in the east would 
try to expand towards Bengal, as the Gupta hold became weaker 
and weaker. The DSmodarpur plates, Santath, inscription and 
the Eian epigraph of Budhagupta seem to prove that from A,D, 
477 to 496. the Gupta empire again revived and extended from 
Bengal to Eastern Milwa.®9 But, between the reigns of KumJra- 
pipta 1 and Budhagupta, there is no evidence of the Gupta hold 
in Bengal. Mahendravarraan. therefore, was able to expand his 
* gdom at the cost of the Guptas tow^pds the end of the reiga 
of Skimdagupta. He was the first ruler of Kamarupa who not 
only shook off the last vestiges of the Gupta influence or alJegi- 
an<^ but also tried to can^e out an empire at the cost of his 
neighbours. The unportance of his political career is known from 

6G, Jlitd, V 19. 
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the performance of his two AivaTtiedha sacrifices. He is described 
in the Clay Seal of Bh^kara (L 4-5) as the periomier of two 
horse sacrifices: (Sri Mahendmvarmd dvisCurciga tncdiidhaftlS). 
This finds partial confirmatioii in the Nidhanpur grant (v, 12), 
which describes him as the repository of all sacrifif-igi rites: 
(yaifiauidMn£mdspada), and in the Doobi grant (v. 19) which 
states that the king performed many sacrifices- As far as we know, 
he was the first K^arupa king to perform the A^pmedha 
sacrifices,™ indicating his independent status and political influ¬ 
ence over his neighbours. In the opinion of D, C. Sircar, the credit 
should not be given to him but to N^yanavarman who performed 
the earliest Aivainedha in Kamariipa about the middle of the 
6th century A.D.^ B. M. Barua, supporting him, writes that it 
is not true that Mahendravarman performed two horse sacrifices 
and was largely responsible for the distress of the Guptas towards 
the east.72 But, the text in the Seal makes it clear that it was 
Mahendra who performed two horse sacrifices- The power of the 
imperial Guptas declined long before the Gth century A.O. except 
for a while under Budhagupta and to some extent under Vainya 
Gupta, and their hold in much of Bengal was no longer strong 
enough to check the rising power of Kamarapa. There was, more¬ 
over. no local power at that time in Bengal The actual 
o th^ m the epigraph thatt Mahendravarman extended 

his kingdom to the sea-shore, can only be understood as imply- 

kingdom up to at least south-east Bengal, 
which he must have signalised by the performance of two horse 
saciinces. 

It is possible that Mahendravarman came into conflict with 
Budhagupta, whose occupation of PtindrflonrdficTia between A.D. 
471-496 is proved by his Damodarpur Plates;™ the Kamarupa kit,g 
TOidd not, however, make any headway in North Bengal But 
it is likely that Mahendra extended his sway to South-east Ben¬ 
gal, where there is no evidence of Gupta rule untfl the time of 
Vai^agupta, whose sw-ay perhaps extended to TripuiS, as proved 
by his Gunaighar inscription (G.E. 188 ^ A.D. S07>.’< The exten- 
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si™ of the sway of Kamarupa to South-east Bengal may have 
occurred about AD- 4T0-SO- There no doubt that Kamarupa 
m the east and the Hums m the north-west and other powers 
gave a blow to the declining Gupta empire+^^ and Mahendravar- 
man gave a gcx>d account of himself by exerting his influence over 
parts of Bengal. Only a start was glveUp and, as we shaU show, 
it was Bhutlvarman who actually made extensive conquests in 
Pu^rfluardiiflwa during the nniddle of the Gth century A.D. 

Nirayanavarmnn: 

Mabendra was succeeded by his son Narayajiavannan who 
probably ruled between A.D* 4S5-510. The Nidhanpur grant 
(v* 13) states that he was bom “for the stability (of the rule) 
of the world, who like Janaka (or his father) was well-versed in 
the principles of the philosophy of the (Supreme) selF^ Again : 
'‘Tn her (Suvrata) who was like Aditi, Chakrapd^i-NdTdyaTjmt as¬ 
suming a human form with the same name, became the king, sur¬ 
rounded by Gods, with a view to ending the six-fold demerits of 
his sob]ects*^'*^ The grants, therefore, testify to his many sided 
qualities and virtuous life, and state that he did sway with the 
evils of the time by maintaining a comparatively peaceful order 
in the kingdomH But nothing particular is recorded of his reign. 

8. Bhtitivarmaii — bcginnhig of the period of digsijaya^^ 

The accession of Bhutivarman, son of Karaya^a during the 
middle of the 6th century A.D, was a landmark In the early his¬ 
tory of Kamarup>a. Both his own Badgangi epigraph and the 
Nidhanpur Plates bear witness to the new vigour that was added 
to the kingdom, already growing in Importance at the cost of 
neighbouring powers. On the basis of his epigraph, his reign may 
be placed between A.D. 510-555. It contains the GJE. 234 = A D. 
558-54. D. C. Sircar reads the date as 244™ which is not possibly 
correct, as it is distinctly written as 200304.™ This long reign of 
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about 45 years appears to be reasonable in view of his most event¬ 
ful career and conquests in all directions. The grants speak highly 
of this prince. He was the “sixth Malid&huta (dementi ^ 1* were, 
for steady succession of (aU) the properties".™ “From (Nara- 
ya^a) Devavati generated Mahabhutavannan of renowned power, 
for the plenty of the people, as Kortikeya, the abode of wealth, 
was brought into existence by Mflkddera in Parwatt. He was ter¬ 
rible to his enemies, and, like Jndrw, of renowned power and fame;" 
who, “having ascended the paternal throne, defeated the array of 
enemy power by dint of his powerful arms”.®^ 

The mention of his enemies may refer to contests with the 
Later Guptas, petty chiefs of Southern and Eastern Bengal, and 
YaSodharman of Malwa, who is said to have over-nm India up to 
the river Lauhitya.^ The growing importance of the kingdom of 
Kam^pa since the time of MahEmdravannan, who extended her 
frontiers at the cost of the Guptas, and a new bid for supremacy 
by Bhutivarnian, must have drawn the attention of any rtiler of 
Northern India who aspired after imperial sway in the manner of 
the imperial Guptas, After Budhagupta and Vainyagupta, the 
imperial Guptas rapidly declined and an effective blow was given 
to them by Yasodhatman ® He b said to have conquered lands 
"whiji the command of the chiefs of the Huijas-failed to pene¬ 
trate . He, before whose feet, chieftains, having (their) courage 
remwed by the strength of (his) arms, bowed down, from the 
neighbourhood of the (river) Law fifty a : (flfotiliififopaJfcortfkat) up 
to (the mountain) Makcndra, the lands at the foot of which are 
im^netrable through the groves of trees, (and) from Minmlttya 
(the mountain of sno_\v), the table-Iands of which are embraced 
hy (nver) Canga, up to the Western ocean p by which (aU) 
^e divisions of the earth are made of various hues through the 
mtetmmgling of the rays of the jewels of the locks of hair, on the 
tops of (their heads)The epigraph, found at Mandasor, is 
^ted m the MaJava era 5S9 = A.D. 532-33. The rise of Yaso- 
dhannan, the conqueror of the Huna chief Mthirakula some time 
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before A.D* 532-33, was contemporaryj as we have stated^ with 
the decline of the Guptas not only in Bengal but also in Magadh^ 
In Assam, his contemporary was almost certainly Bbutivarman. 

The contention of N. N. Vasu that Yasodharman conquered 
Kamarupa about A^D. 534^ when he was opposed by Chandra- 
mukhavarman,** the son of Bhutivarpian> is unlikely in view of 
the dated Badga^ga epigraph of Bhutivannan (A^D. 553^)» 
Whether we take Yasodharman’s claim of conquests to be genuine 
or otherwise, the reference to kings from the neighbourhood of 
the LcTihtt^ii bowing before him, does not necessarily imply the 
actual invasion of Xamarupa, much less its conquest. He might 
have made some conquests in Bengalr ''There is no reason to 
believe*^p rightly remarks D. C. Sircar+ “that Yasodharman actual¬ 
ly conquered the whole of India from the Himalayas to the Mahen- 
dra and from the bank of the Brahmaputra to the Arabian sea”,^ 
So, most of his conquests may be taken as poetic exaggeration* 
In any case, the hypothetical invasion of Yawdharman is to be 
ascribed to the reign of Shutivarman, and it did not result in any 
loss of Kamarupa territory; on the contrary, as evidenced by the 
Hidhanpur grant, it was Bhudvarmarij who, shortly after the on* 
slaughts of the invader, conquered territories in Pu^nuuflrdJKifKt 
to the west of Trisrotd between A.D, 545-50. 

In both the Doobi and Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskara there 
are references to the conJirmatjon of a donation of land, made by 
Bhutivarman in MayttroiaiimitaflrTiafedrn in CltflndmjmH uttoyo- To 
the east of the donated land lay the dried river KauMka and 
another stream, the Girnginikd made ita western boundary. In the 
Tezpur grant of Vanamala, however, lands granted in Chandmpun 
are definitely localised as lying to the west of the Trisrota (Teesta) 
The Nidhanpur grant has raised a Jong controversy regarding the 
location erf the land in que^on. The difficulty lies In the fact 
that the grant was found not In Bengal, but in Paficakhanda in 
Sylhet, The land is definitely mentioned as lying In Mayuroidl- 
mflia in Chandrap^ifij not only in the said grant, but also in the 
Doobi grant, and VanamUla during the 9th century A.D- donated 
lands somew'here in the same area, 

B5. Soeiiif ffisrorv of KflffMtrupa, 1, p. I4t, 
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Disputing the Jocation of the land in Bengal, J. C. Ghosh 
places it in Pancakha^^Ja in Sylhet and identifies Kauiite^a with 
Kusi^ and CkandrapuH with a modem village in that locality, 
named Chindpux*® eeferring to Chundrapan (CJiandrapuTi) of 
the grant of Vanamala, which is said to Me to the west of Teestflj 
Ghosh holds that we need not go to the west of the Trisrotd when 
we can find one nearer to the place in Sylhet. Besides, CFiandxa- 
jmn of the Teipur grant is not stated to be a vi^yaP Disputing 
P. Bhattacharya^s identification of Yuan Chwang^s 5hiMichffltoIo 
with Sylhetp Ghosh holds that the latter was included within the 
kingdom of Bhaskara. This he writes under the impression that 
the Nidhanpur grant was issued after the pilgrim left India, vrhicb 
IS evideuUy ^vrong^ ^'Besides this”, he writes, *'the tradition is in 
favour of placing Sylhet within the kingdom of Kamarupa/'*® He 
further adds that Sylhet wes not under o Tippera king in A-D. 641 
and holds that the modem Pancakha^da in Sylhet might have ori¬ 
ginated with the Brahjnai>as who were granted lands by Bhiiti- 
earznan.®* In short, Ghosh asserts that Bhutivarman donated 
lands in Sylhet, This is also supported by P* L, Paul^ and 
A* Roy.® Ghosh finds further evidence of the location of the 
land in Sylhet and Bhaskara^s occupation of the region in a 
place name called BhwkaTatengcn, which is also found in 1lie 
Bhatera grant of Oovinda Kesava Deva (A.D, 1049)*^ The name 
of the place Pancakha^d^ Mi Sylhet is not an ancient one; it is 
pointed out that it was given to a group of five Parganas in the 
early Mogul period. A. C, Chaudhury holds that before the com¬ 
ing of the Brahmanas to Paheakhanda, it waa known as 
which, according to him, is a Kukl word.^ Ghosh disputes this; 
the word stands, in his opinion, for ^thciEa, a Killy regioTit and 
was the name of a part of Pancakhanda. He presumes that 
this Ten{]fcri in Paiicakhand^ known as Bhaskamtenper? 

in memory of Bhaskara and that the donated land lay 
there. He identifies the Kouiikd with the river Kusi^I, which 
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name according to K. M- Guptas is derived from two names : 
KoMka and EarnJc (Kosi and Eura) = 

Dr, Bhandarkar supports Ghosh’s identification and the loea-^ 
tion of the land in Sylhet. The western boundary of the kingdom 
of Bhntivarmanp he holds^ could hardly have extended to North 
Bengal or the district of Purnea; because at that time the impe¬ 
rial Guptas were masters of those regions. He concludes that 
even at a later period^ Bhaskara''s kingdom did not extend so far 
as to include Pumea+*^ But the rise of Bhutivarman is to be 
ascribed to the middle of the 6th century A.D+ when Gupta power 
had almost or wholly disappearedp and the Ndhxndd Clay 
jSeal shows that Bhaskara's sway probably extended as 
far as the NdlancM region. Ni K« Bhattasali^ also locating 
the land in Sylhet^ contends that the present Paficakhaijds 
was the MayurtL^dlni^ldgrahaTaf created by Bhutivarman. 
He identifies the headquarters of the Chandrapwri 
with the flourishing village of Chandpur,, on the left bank 
of the modem Ku^ara^ He adds that the Brahmanas of Sylhet 
still remember the tradition that Pahcakhnn^a was donated 
by a king of Tripura in A-D. 641. It is impossiblcp in his opinion^ 
for a Tripura kingp to have occupied the region at this time; so 
he substitutes the name of Bhaskara in place of the king of Tri¬ 
pura.® Butp we shall try to show that none of Bhattasali’s con¬ 
tentions can be substantiated by any gsiihne evidence. 

The hnd-spot of a giant does not prove that the donated land 
was in the same place. The Kamauii grant of Vaidyadeva, a later 
king of Kamarupap was found in Banaras, and this does not prove 
that the donated land was also there. That the land donated by 
Bhutivarman lay to the west of the Katiilkd and and to 

the east of the Gahginika is clear from the grant Itself^ and it was 
in Mayurflidlmaldprakcro in the C/wndrapuTi In the 

Kbilimpur grant of the Gaud<i mler^ Dharmap^^ land is said to 
have been granted in a place called It is possible that 
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Mat^urdidl^^uita staiids for and in that case Bhuti- 

varman^s donated land was in the Pui^Tf^vardhana bfciifctL^^^ N. N. 
Dasgupta is right m holding that this bhutcti or part of it whieh 
included the May^i-SoMlirmlxi tract came to be nocupied by Bhuti- 
varman shortly after Budhagupta had cieased to relgii'\ But he is 
probably wrong when he contends that part or rather the eastern 
part of what was PuT^fflt^drdJtnna had always been a component 
part of the kingdom of (Kamampa) in those tixnes^ is a presmnp^ 
tion that may be safely discarded”^ and that since this region was 
under the Guptas in A-D. 543-44, after BhuUvannan, it was lost 
to the KamarQpa kings.*® But we shall show that the region was 
occupied by Bbutivarman shortly after A.D* 543-44 and continued 
to remain under Kamarupa under Bhaskara^ who may ha^^e re- 
occupied it after a temporary loss during the time of his father 
Susthitavarman. 

It is rightly pointed out by P. Bhattacharya that Mayiimsal- 
imda was situated in a plain^ rather than in a hiUy region like that 
of Pancakhary^a in Sylhet; GtmgmM cannot be identified with 
the stream, known in Sylhet as Cdngind, and CActTidrapuri can 
hardly be identified with Ch^dpur in Sylhet, since the inscrip¬ 
tions point strongly to those places being in a district between 
the iCosi and the Teesta. P ^ Bhattacharya further tries to prove 
that the donated land could not have been in Sylhet, as Yuan 
Chwmig refers to SbiJilichdoZo as a separate kingdom.^® ^he 
identification of this place with Sylhet is disputed by Finot who 
locates it in Prome in Burma, iw and Watters, who believes that 
it was ^hat U Is not Tnpura, is pro\'cd by the fact 

that the pilgrim mentions the latter as The 

identification of the place with Sylhet is based on the geo^aphy 
of the regions given by the pUgrim.itr But, as we shdl show, 
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the mere separate mention of Syliiet cannot exclude the possibility 
of the inelu^on of the place within Kamarupa du ring Bhaskara^s 
time or during the reign of Bhutivannan. 

In the opinion of P. Bhattaoharya the independent 

status of Sylhet is proved by an inscription of about A.D. 600^ 
where is found written ^Snhiitt^dhi&vaTebhyah\ The reference is 
very doubtful. It is in the proicsti of the temple of Lakhd MoTt^^la 
at in Jaunsar Bawir. It records the dedication of a temple 

of 5it?o (v. 26) by isvara^ who belonged to the royal race of 
Simhapura, for the spiritual welfare of her dead husband; he was 
Sri Chandragupta, son of a king of Jalandhara. The proAisli is 
placed between A.D, 600-^0^ Above the prasasti in the centre 
there are some irregular letters, probably of a later date^ which 
seem to read : ^i^attadhTh)(irehhyak*J^^ The epithet noth¬ 
ing to do with Sylhet, for both Simhapura anid Jalandhara lay in 
the Punjab^® It is likely that it stands for the supreme lord, 
the presiding deity of for whom the temple was erected 

by livaradevL The name Is derived from 

’who is said to have been worshipped by the Nagar Brah- 
maijas originally in the region about In any case, the 

^^^ression may best be taken to bave a religious import rather 
than a political one, and it has nothing to do with the independent 
status of Sylhet, during either the reign of Bhutivarman or that 
of Bhlskara. 

In order to strengthen his theory of the separate political 
status of Sylhet, Bhattacharya further holds that the Yopial 
Tantm and the mention it as a separate kingdom 

and that the suhstitution of Bhaskara for the Tripura king, who, 
according to local tradition, held sway over Pahcakhai^d^ in 
ArD. 641, is quite unjustified. He ai^ociates the name Panca- 
kha^ida with the fiv^e Brahmana families, who were brought there 
by a TnpurS king; one of these was of the Kdty&^ana gotm^ the 
descendants of ManorathasvarnT, who took possession of the 
Nidhanpur plates and brought them to Sylhet.'^^ Bhattai^arya is 
thus of the opinion that the sampraddpiba Brahma:^s of Sylhet, 
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clainung to have migrated from Mithili were the descendants of 
Brahmanas who came to Sylhet with the copper plates.^ 
these arguments prove^ according to BhattaoharySp that '‘Sylhet 
fell within the spiritual boundaiy of sacred Kamarupa^ but was 
independent of it politically".^^^ Yananiala^ he points out* donated 
lands in Cfuiitdmpttii which was in Hangpur in North Bengal; the 
donated lands of Bhutivarnmn^ therefore^ should he located in 
Rangpur. N+ K, Bbatt^sali'a identification of GangtTStiicd and 
Kauilkd with the dead Ktisiira in Sylhet, as Bhattacha^a 
rightly points out, is wrong, and the of the 

Nidhanpiir grant do not stand for tanks somewhere in Sylhet,^* 
But, we need not discuss the question of the independent status 
of Sylhet to prove that the donated land of Bhutkvarman was not 
there; several factors combine to show that it was in Pu^dra- 
uardfiana. The strongest argument in this regard is the reference 
to the Chandrapuri which as we have stated p lay to the 

west of the Tnsrotd or Teesta. This is definitely mentioned in the 
grant of Vanam^a, and therefore, the land mu^ have been in 
PitT^rat^ardJianfl. The omission of the river Trisrotfl in the 
Nidhanpur grant Is only incidental. Bbattacharya^s theory of the 
independent status of Sylhet is based on later works and traditionst 
and is not proved by any reliable source. His theory of the origin 
of the Nagar Brahmanas and Khyasthas^ based on the connection 
of the donees of the Nidhanpur grant, who are said to have 
migrated from Mithila and other places^ may perhaps be e^cplainedp 
as we have shown in another connection, by their common Alpine 
origin* and they might have flooded Eastern India long before the 
Vedic Brahmauas. If this be true, then Bhattaebarya's theory of 
the later migration of Brahmanas from one place to another does 
not hold good; because iCanmrupa or even Sylhet was such an 
Alpine centre from early times. It is, however, difficult to explain 
when and how^ the plates were brought to Pancakhanda in Sylhet^ 
but it was definitely after the land was donated in Bengal, and 
the origin of the name Pancakha^da also is to be attributed to a 
later period. 

As Tightly pointed out by X- Bama, the identification of 
Chandriipiirt seems to rest on the ancient geography of the region 
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and the true interpretation of the grant The river he 

writes, cannot be Identified with the iu§ka KauOk/l or the Gangi^ 
nikd. It is fanta^Uct he adds, to oppose on the basis of the 
existence of a bill (tank), Chotflgdilg, and a village Chlndpur, 
that the land was donated in Sylhet He identifies KflU^Jca with 
the modern Kosi, The name of the river in Sylhet is Kusiira 
and not Kausiyarat and it is presumed that Kusiara is derived 
from fcuinTa (sugar cane).^^= Speaking of the traditional king of 
Tripura who in A.D. 641 is said to have donated lands in Pafica- 
khanda to a number of BrMima;^as in Sylhet, Barua contends that 
this fact proves £hat the land donated by either Bhutivarman or 
Bhlskara was not within Sylhet; because it was not possible for a 
Kamarupa king to donate lands within the sway of a TVipiirS 
king. It may he, he further adds, that some of the Brahmai5.as 
imported by the Tripura king were the descendants of some of 
the donees of the Nidhanpur grant.^^® But, in our opinion, it is 
unsafe to rely on a tradition, not supported by epigraphy or any 
genuine source, and it is unnecessary to lend support to such a 
tradition in order to prove that the donated land was not in 
Pahcakhan^at when we have definite proof in the grant Itself of 
its location in Bengal We shall show that both during the tiine 
of Bhutivarman and Bhaskara, Kamarupa held sway over both 
Sylhet and Tripura, 

The location of the land, as given in the grant, does not, 
however, help us to fix the exact boundaries of the plot, except 
that it was donated in Cfiawdrapiirl. But, as we have stated on 
the basis of the Tezpur grant of Vanamalap the land lay to the 
west of the Triirota or Tcesta. It is, therefore, evident that the 
land donated by Bhutivarman also lay to the west of the Teesti. 
The area of the land is not definitely known; but on the basis of 
the number of donees (205 BrShmanas), it is reasonable to hold 
that It covered a vast area. It is also clear from the boundaries 
of the grant that the land lay to the west of the KatistkM, the 
identification of which i$ difficult. In the MdrJcfi^eya PutaJta 
(Chaps. 57f). the name of the river is given as both Kciiitka and 
Rauiiki, which is taken to stand for modem The hiska 
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Kiiiiiilcd of the grant iiJ taken by K- L. Barua as the Burhi or 
‘Maro' (dead) Kosi. indicated in Buehanan's Map of 1B09, and on 
the basis of this, he locates the land in the modem d^ict of 
Pumea or in Momng to the north.i« P. Bhatteeharya disputmg 
this holds that some dried bed of the Kosi m Bihar could not l^ve 
been the <hi?ka Kousikd; but he maintains that it ^vas in Kamampa, 
which was bounded on the west by the Knusika.”® This is rented 
by Barua- "It is sufficient for our purpose”, he remarks, “that 
the Koa had some dried-up beds till the time of Dr. Buehan^, 
to the east of the present river and that one of them was probably 
the Kauiika mentioned in the inscription.”™ The identifi¬ 

cation of iiisktt Kauiilfa with some dried branch or tributary of 
the present Kwi eppears probable; but, through which district 
it flowed at that time, is not mentioned in the grant. 


In the opinion of Barua, prior to the invasion of Yasodharman, 
Bhutivarman crossed the Kamtoyd and conquered a part of Eastem 
Mithila and Morung and made the land grants as a token of his 
triumph. He further holds that this portion of the territory re¬ 
mained under Kamarupa imtU the time of Susthitavarman, when 
Mahasenagupta invaded Kamarupa, defeated the former and mcu- 
pied the area; that Bhaskara occupied a portion of Eastem Mithila 
is confirmed by his assistance to the Chinese mission with troops, 
which could not have been led through a hostde territory. On 
these grounds, Barua asserts that the donated land lay in Pumea 
in Bihar and that Sylhet was not within Kajnarupa.i=‘ We shall 
examine the conquests of Bl^ara in another place; but it is 
very doubtful whether Bhutivarman could extend his territory up 
to Bihar. It is a far cry from Sylhet to North Bengal and thence 
to Bihar. That the donated land lay in Puijdravardhiiui to the 
west of the Teesti and the east of the Kodi, cannot be dUfputed. 
It is. however, doubtful whether the dried river Kausika can be 
identified with the modem Kosi. It may be that since the name 
Kauiika is evidently a dimujiitive, the Kosi had at that time 
a tributary with the name Kfliiiikn, in which case, the land can 
broadly be located between the rivers Koa and Teesta. The 
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PuMlrttrfflTd/wna hkukti itself comprised a great area or at least 
the whole of North Bengal, and it is likely that the land lay iii 
the legion of modem DinajpuFf on the border of Bengal and 
BihsLT^ 

Ouf above contention is based on the following considerations 
That the Gupta power so declined before the middle of the 6th 
century AJ>. as to lose hold of Bihar, is very doubtful; nor is it 
likely that Bhutlvarman could conquer up to Pumea by A.D. 5E5 
before the invasion of Yasodharman in A-D. 533-34, as asserted 
by K. L. Barua.^ Bhutivannan^s conquests in Pu^mv^rdhaTim 
cannot be placed before the exploits of Yaiodharman^ or earlier 
than A.D. 545-50; because during A D- 543-44, ten years ^ter 
Ya^odharman^s invasion, the governor of a Gupta ^^PitTaifna-> 
hh^ptdrakii-Mnh^TajddhiTdja-pTthmpatV was ruling in 
tuardJtflTUi.i^s That the Later Guptas between A-D. 510-554 were 
ruling over some parts of Magadha, if not GaudSp is proved by 
epigraphy; they were Ki^agupta, Har^agupta, Jivita and Kumara- 
gupta in and the latter was the contemporary of Isanavannan 
Maukharit known from the HarSha grant of A^D. 554.^ The 
genealogy of these princes is aLso found in the Aphsad epigraph 
of Adityasena, and one of them, either Jivita or Kumiragupl^ UI, 
in the opinion of H* C, Raychaudhurit may be identified with the 
king, mentioned in the Damodarpur plates.^ In the Haraha 
epigraph, Jivitagupta is said to have come into contact with the 
haughty foes, living in the sea-shore, and he is said in the Aphsad 
epigraph to have ‘^churned that formidable milk ocean, the cause 
of the attainment of fortune, which was the army of the shining 
fsanavarman^ a very moon among kings^^^^ This seems to refer 
to contests of these kings with some petty rulers of western and 
southern BengalJ^ where independent kingdoms were founded 
during the first half of the 6th century A.D.i® 'Diese Idngs were 
Dharmaditya. known from Faridpur grant Gopachandra, known 
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from Faridpur grant Vijayasena, known from Mallasinil 
grant^^^ and Samach^deva;!^^ but their sway did not reach North 
Bengal. 

In view of the sway of the Guptas over North Bengal as late 
ss A*D. 543-44, therefore^ it appears itoprobahle that Bhutivarman 
conquered it, not to speak of Bihar, before this date. It may he 
suggested that either Jivitagupta ox Kum^agupta HI came into 
conflict with Bhutivaxman after the invasion of Yasodharman* But 
it is wrong to hold, as done by Basak,™ and others, that it was 
only after the disappearance of the Imperial Guptas, to whom 
Kamarupa was bound by a tie of subordinate allianoe since the 
time of Samudragupta, that Bhutivarman succeeded in assuming 
virtual independence and bringing other rulers under his autho- 
rityt and that after him the next five generations of rulers, having 
freed themselves from the Gupta allegiance, appear to have ruled 
in Kamarupa with the same status as the Maukharis and the 
Later Guptas. In fact, the Gupta allegiance was long broken most 
probably by Mahendravarman, and after Kalyauavarman^S OCCU'^ 
pation of pavaka and the outlying regions, Sylhet and Tripura may 
have remained in subordinate alliance to Kamarupa, which was 
perhaps continued under Mahendravarman, who made fresh con¬ 
quests, probably in South-east Bengal. It is* therefore, not 
established, as held by D, C. Sircar, that the long poUticm 
influence of the Guptas over Kimarupa was only ended by 
Bhutivarman.^^ It is equally wrong to hold with N. K- Bhattasali 
that only Bhutivarman made himself master of Elastem India by 
welding together Daufiku and Kamartipa into one kingdom and 
declared his lordship over them by the performance of the Aiva- 
mcdhn.^ This political supremacy was long asserted by K™a- 
rupa; but it Is unlikely that Bhutivarman could make himself the 
master of the whole of Eastern India as did Bh^kara. D, C- 
Sircar is probably wrong when he contends that it was Bhuti¬ 
varman who by the performance of the Ahjamedhu assumed the 
imperial status after breaking off the subordinate alliance of the 
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Guptas. are thus iaclmed to believe”j writes Sircar, ‘"that 

the seven, generations of Kamarupa kings beginning with Pu^ya- 
varman — were subsidiaiy allies of the contemporary G upta 
emperorSp viz,, Samudragupta and his suceessorsj and that Bhuli- 
varman re-established the fallen fortunes of the faniily'\^ This 
statement of the waiter appears to us inconclusive. 

As we have already shown^ Kalya^vannan united Pavalcn 
and Kamarupn between AD. 420-40 p perhaps after defeating a 
Tripura king, and Mahendra may have exerted his inRuence over 
Tripura* Sylhet and possibly over some portions of what was 
known as Sanuxtajlrn between A.D. 450-85. It was during their 
reigns that the Gupta influence was finally removed. A new 
impetus to the scheme of conquest was given by Bhutivarman, as 
a result of which Kamarupa was extended to Ptt■^^!rfluardIlanJ;l. 
The find-spot of his Badganga epigraph, in Nowgong near PcuoJca* 
can be explained by his fre^ consolidation of conquests in the 
eastern direction and in the south-west* by which he probably 
brought Sylhet* Tripura and other regions under his sway; these 
regions remained under Bh^kara in the 7th century A.D. 
N. K* Bhattasah points out that Samatataj induding the entire 
regions endosed within the lower part of the old Brahmaputra 
and the hills of Assam and Tripura (i.e. the eastern part of pre¬ 
sent Myroensinghp an eastern strip of Dacca, and the entire dis¬ 
tricts of Noakhali, Tripura, Sylhet and Cadiir) passed on to 
Bhutivarman soon after A,D. 508; Bbattasali further adds that his 
successors were not only able to keep their hold on SamaVxta for 
four generations but also that during BhLskara's ttme, the kingdom 
included the whole of Eastern India.^ The statement appears to 
be an exaggeration in view of the fact that during the 6th 
century A.D. there were independent kingdoms in Southern 
Bengal-™ It appears likely that some portions of South-east 
Bengal were occupied by Bhutivarman, We shall examine the 
cx>nquests of Bhaskara to show whether or not he couM claim to 
be the emperor of Eastern India. 

The importance of the conquests madct and the extension of 
the kingdom under Bhutivarman becomes evident from his Bad- 

3^, X, pp. BS-77. 

m. x; pp. 53*77. 

138- See D. C. Sircar (/Jf.Q.* XX|, pp, l4Ef), who disputes Bhattasdi's 
coidentldCL 
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gangg epigraphy wliicii refers to his perfcffciajic^ of a horse 
sacrifice.*^ We must admit that in ancient India the Asyawiedfwt 
was sotnetimes performed even by rulers of niinor importance; 
but in the case of Bhutivaxman^ it had perhaps a special signi¬ 
ficance. As given in the Nidhanpur grant, he had a circle of 
feudatories and could captivate the whole of Kamarupa by 
his benign glance; (iJc^apeptc Kdnmntpaih) D. C- Sircar 
doubts whether the credit of the performance of the ASvamedJwi 
should be given to Bhudvarman, and further adds that it was 
Narayanavarmau and not Mahendra who performed two horse 
sacrifices. it then possible'^ Sircar writes, “to suggest that the 
second of the horse sacrifices assigned here to Nlurayaj^avaxman, 
was celebrated when that king was too old and his son Bhuti- 
varman was ruling the country On his father’s behalf, and that 
this was the reason why Bhuivarman is said to be a performer 
of the A^i;amedha in a record of his reign This statement is 
possibly based on the Nidhanpur granh which does got give the 
credit of an AiroiPHedh« to Bhutivarman. But, in the Doobl 
grant (v. 25) an Aivomedhti sacrifice is ascribed to him. Hence 
Sircars contention cannot be justified. 

As the Badganga epigraph is recorded in A.D. 5S3-54, Bhuti- 
varman’s conc|uests in Pu^rauardhana may be placed about A-D. 
550, when the Gupta hold declined in Bengal. The find-spot of 
the epigraph in Nowgong indicates his conquests in the eastern 
directions. The decay of the Gupta power left the ruler of the 
rising kingdom of Kamarupa a free hand to launch his scheme of 
conquests. The donation of the land in North Bengal was but 
the testimony of his triumph in that direction. The policy of 
making land grants to Brfihmanas in and around Kamarupa was 
another proof of the king's patronage of learning and education. 
Bhutivarman's victories not only made him master of North Ben¬ 
gal, and the outlying regions of SiiJTULta}^^ Tripura, Sylhet, Cach^, 
jDaudka^ Including greater portions of modem Assam In the east, 
but also laid the foundation of the future greatness of Bh^kara. 

*1^ Chandramukhavarman i 

The son of Bhutivannan, Chandramukha may have ascended 
the throne in about A.D. 555* and, according to our system of 

m EA., mi, pp. lS-22. 

140. p. 27 (f.n. 8). 

14L JJf.Q., XXI, pp, 145f. 
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chronology^ may have ruled till A.D. 565* This short reign of 
10 years only is reasonable in view of the fact that he abdicated 
in favour of his son. 

He is said to have possessed personal charms by which he 
could captivate the hearts of all and to have ruled his subjects 
wisely. The Doobi grant refers to him as the best of klngS| the 
illustriousp who attracted the city damsebp who was wise and 
charming, and who ruled his kingdom like the sun with brUlknt 
lustre and was a source of delight to his subjects and himself 
happy and gay.^^ 

The Doobi grant (v. 30) refers to bis fight with his enemies 
and the extension of the kingdom to the sea-shore. He lawfully 
broke "the pride of the powerful enemies — conquered the earth 
with ocean as her girdle and frequently performed sacrifices'^ The 
statements are, howeveCp vague. These may refer to his consoli¬ 
dation of conquests in South-east Bengal after the defeat of local 
chiefs; altemativelyj it is possible that he came into conflict with 
the Maukharis and die Later Guptas, who were struj^Iing duiing 
this period for supremacy In Magadha and Gau^m^^^ 

It appears from the Doobi grant (w. 29-31) that his son, 
Sthitavarmanp was associated with the administration^ and when 
the latter grew up and finished his education, he (Sthitavarman) 
was placed on the throne. This evidently refers to Chandramu- 
kha’s voluntary abdication in favour of bis som 

10. Sthitavarman: 

The son of Chandramukha and BhogavatEpi** Sthitavamian 
may have reigned between AJ). 565-85. In view of bis eventful 
reign and the performance of two horse sacrifices, this period of 
20 years appears probable* The Doobi grant (v 33) makes an 
important mention of his ahhis^hf^ on his accessiom It was per¬ 
formed according to the injunctions of the Mstras, This is the 
first recorded instance of the Vedic coronation ceremony of a Kama- 
tupa ruler. He did away with aU the causes of disorder in his 


142, W Hidhajiisitf grant, V 15, 

143, rt is possIbLEE that Chandmiiukliavarfuan come imp twniUct isrith 

Eumimgupta M or his son and iMnavaitnan Mauklmii; {see H, C* Bay- 

chaiidhurip pp. @02-5)» 

144, Nidhanpur grant, V 16. 
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kingdom. The Doobi grant (v 34) states that “in bis capital city, 
which surpasses the city of Indra in beauty, blemishes like theft, 
famine, epidemic, oppressions, etc., were removed" by him. It 
may be suggested that Chandramukha’s easy going career was 
responsible for disorder in the kingdom, which was ended by the 
strong hand of Sthilavarman. The noble ancestry of the king and 
his knowledge of the Mstrai are also mentioned in the epigraph. 
"Just as the moon makes the mountain caves gloomy and dark, 
so also the other kings were put to shame by him'’. “He was a 
moon to the lotus-like enemy, bom in the line of the BhauTnos;, 
with firm knowledge of diifcrent sastras, well-versed in the Vedas, 
with a renowned lineage."^^ 

Important al hisions are made to bis feudatory rulers and to 
the building of a city on the bank of the Brahmaputra. “Of him, 
the self-controUed, the feet assumed the beauty of land-lotuses, 
ti l m i Ti g red by the radiance of the gems at the diadem of the 
tributary kings bowing down. The illustrious king, Sthitavarman 
by "gmo , built in his kingdom a city on the bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra, with his friends and followers'”.^*® The city may have been 
Pragjyotisa; but the feudatories are unknown, though they may 
have been rulers of Sylhet, CachSr, Tripura, pavdka or even of 
South-east Bengal. 

Another significant fact, mentioned in the Ndlanda Clay Seal 
(L 7), is his performance of two horse sacrifices: (dvitoicame- 
dkayoil Sn S(fiiTavorinfl). It is possible that during the early 
part of his reign, the feudatories in the eastern fringe of the king¬ 
dom and South-east Bengal rose in rebellion, but he celebrated 
his victory over them by the performance of the first AavBTnedJui 
in about A.D. o7Q; it is also possible that the sons of Isanavarman 
Kaukhari and the liater Guptas who were struggling for supre¬ 
macy in Magadha and probably in Gauda,^*^ harassed Stbitavaiman 
in North Bengal, when the latter tried to extend Ms power to the 
frontiers of Bengal and Magadha in about AT>. 575-80. The limits 

145. IScobi gmnt, VV 54, 3S. 

Doobi grant, V 37. 

147. See PJfJlJ., pp. 60Sf. Dwnodmgupta, son of Kunovagupta m is 
said to have oontinved tht< struggle with the Maukharis, started hy leina 
bimI KuRtBragupta IH The Idaukhatl opponent of DAmodara was eithor 
Sutysvanoan or Sarvavarman (sons of Isana). As a result of their contest 
the siipfemocy o^ Magadha passed into the hands of the Maiikham; 
IC.JJ., m. pp. 2180. 
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of K^arapa in Pia^rnyardhami were probably kept intact, and 
the victory of Stbitavarman was celebrated by his performance 
of the second by ArD- 580. If these surmises be cor- 

rectj the chronology suggested for Sthltavarman (A.D+ S65-S5) 
appears to be tenable. This victory of Kamarupa at the cost of 
the Later Guptas probably explains the invasion of Mahlsena- 
gupta during the reign of Susthitavarman, which may be placed 
between A.D. 585-93 or even later. N. K. Bhattasali rightly re¬ 
marks that the performance of two horse sacrifices by Mahcndra, 
one by Bhudvarman, and two others by Sthltavarman indicates 
the growing prosperity of the fuling family of Kamarupa^^*® which^ 
as we sbf^ll see, temporarily declined during Susthitavarman^s 
reign, 

11. Susthitavarmaii j 

Ihe son of Stbitavarman, Susthita is called SuMhlra in the 
Ndlondd Cl^y Ses! of Bhlskara and Mrganka in the H^i™carftfl, 
which describes him as a ^'splendid hero, famous in the world as 
Mrganka: great grandson of Maharaja Bhutivarman, grandson of 
Chandramukhavarman and son of Sthitavarman, who wore the 
unshaken majesty of Kcildsa” and ^'took away the conch-shells of 
the lords of the armies, not their jewels; grasped the stability of 
the earth, not its tribute; seized the majesty of monarchs, not 
their hardness^',^^® The Nldhanpur grant (w 17-19) records in 
the same strain; *Trom that king (Stbitavarman) of unfathom¬ 
able nature, of innumerable gems, and the spouse of the (God¬ 
dess) was bom ^rl MrgwkA, who had no hlemidi. just 

as the moon, free from spots, is bom from the milky ocean, whose 
substance is unfadiomable^ whose pearls cannot be counted, and 
from which LaJc™^ was produced — who held the kingdom in his 
own hand and was known as Sri Mrganka, By whom was given 
away to supplicants, as if it were (a clod of) earth, that shining 
whom Hari like a mirror bears with joy in his hosom^'* 
The Doobi grant (w 39-40) further testifies to his accomplish¬ 
ments. He was like "Indra on this earth, bom for upliftv like the 
highest virtue, bom of the company of the honest, like vast know¬ 
ledge bom of the study of the Vedas, like the great in the 
sacrifice^". His mother ^Vas always made happy by illustrious 


14a I.FI.Q., XXJ, pp. Itf. 
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Sxisllkitavarnian. with the brilliance of the full moon, just like 
CauTi by Kfirtifceya, Aditi by Zndra, Deuofct by Lord Kr?^, the 
enemy of the demoIls’^ 

There Is mentiou of the enemieSp defeated by him both in the 
Hot^acaritaj already quoted, and in the Doobi grant (v 41) which 
records that his “feet were illuiiimed with the jewels of the heads 
of kings, brought under control by his |>ower^\ If the system of 
chronology accepted for him (AJD. &S5^93) appears reasonable, 
his reign ^w the rise of a new pow^ in the west The political 
condition of Northern India assumed a new phase about this time. 
The fall of the imperial Guptas and the failure of Yasodhannan 
to build a permanent ■empiTe* led to the dislntegratiori of northern 
India, marked by the rise of a number of powers. Most important 
of these were the Pu^yabhutis of SthinesvaraT the Maukharis of 
Ko^a and the Later Guptas of Malwa and Magadha. We have 
already referred to the struggle for supremacy over Magadha and 
and Gau^a between Is^a and his successors and the Later 
Guptas. Isana, the powerful king of the MauMiariSj claims 
in the Haraha epigroph™ to have conquered a part of Magadha 
and defeated the Gaud^. Tflie Deo-Baranark inscription of 
Jivitagupta proves that lsam*s successors, Sarvavaxman 

and Avantivarman, held sway over some part of Magadha. 
While both Kumaragupta ni, who defeated isina, and his son 
D^odaragupta defeated the Maukhaiis^^sa fhe latter (Damodara) 
fell fighting with the successors of l^Sna.^ So in the struggle 
for supremacy between the Maukharis and the Later Guptas, for¬ 
tunes wavered between them;^ but with the rise of Mahasena- 
gupta, both Magadha and Gau^a seem to have come under the 
sway of the Later Guptas. 

150 . Ei^ XIV. pp. not. 

151 . CJJ., m, pp. aisf. 

laa CfJ.j fiL PP« 2031 (Aplisad Tns_ of Adityoseofl). 

253. P. eoe (f.n.). 

1S4. Optnion is divided whether the Later Guptas held sway over Magedha. 
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It appears likely that the growth of KliTnarQpa power in Ben¬ 
gal and a new campaign of conquest^ started by Snsthita turned 
the attention of Mah^enagupta towards the east^ where Kama- 
rupa rulers had taken possession of the whole of the Pu^mvnr- 
dhana bhukti. Ever since the time of Bbutivarmanj the political 
influence of Kamarupa in Eastern India effectively blocked the 
further extension of the power of either the Maukharis or the 
Later Guptas in North Bengal The materials at our disposal do 
not prove that these powers held North Bengal. The Nidhanpur 
grant of Bhaskara of the early part of the 7th century AJ5, 
proves that this king only confirmed the donation of lands in 
PTi^rauardhaTia because of the loss of copper plates. We have 
discussed this questicn in another connection* The activities of 
the MaukharLs and the Later Guptas were probably confined to 
Western and Southern Bengal owing to the hold of Kamarupa in 
Pti^rauardkaiui, It was perhaps Damodaragupta, who made an 
unsuccessful attempt at expelling the Vannans of Kamarupa from 
North Bengal during the time of Sthitavarman^ but the latter sig^ 
nalised his victory by the performance of two horse sacrifices. 
Susthita probably, like his father, attempted fresh conquests on 
the frontiers of Bengal and Biharj hut the rise of Mahasena pro¬ 
vided a new opportunity for the Guptas to put an end to further 
Kamarupa influence in the West and in North Bengal* 

TTie invasion of Mahasenagupta is testified by the Aphsad 
epigraph of Adityasena. It records that his ^-mighty fame marked 
with the honour of victory over the illustrious Susthitavarman 
(and white) as a fuU-bloom jasmine or water lily* or as a pure 
necklace of pearls pounded into little bits^ is constantly sung on 
the bank of (the river) Lnuhitya, the surfaces of which are (so) 
by the in pairs, when they wake up after sleeping in the 

shade of the areca palm that are in full bloom*^.^ In spite of this 
definite reference to Susthita and the Brahmaputra, some writers 
identify him with a Maukhari ruler. This is the view of Fleet, 

K K. Mookerjl,^ Hoemle,^^ S- K. Aiyangar*^ and others; hut 

155. CJX^ m, pp. 2DD-aQa (lines 10-11). 
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R. D, Banerii,i“ P. Bhattadiaiya B. C. Law,^*^ and o<ai€B iiave 
ri^tly identified him with the king of Klmarupa. "The associa¬ 
tion of Susthitavarriian with the river Lauhi(i/a clearly shows that 
the king of that name mentioned in the Nidhanpur plates is 
meant”.^“ Basak finds in verse 19 of the Midhanpur grant a 
hint at the defeat of Siisthitavannan.^®^ But the actual mterpreta- 
tion of the verse which states -by him was given away to su^- 
cants as if it were (a dod of) earth, that shining Lafesini, does 
not justify his contention, It perhaps points to the long’s bene¬ 
volent nature. He might have bestowed large gifts on those who 
approached him for the purpose and have had little attachment 
to wealtK 

The date of the defeat of Susthita o'* ihe invasion of Kamarupa 
is difficult to determine. K. N. Vasui« ascribes it to A.D, 5T5, 
which appears to be impossible, rflie Maukhari menace itself 
was not over until A.D. 570-S0, as proved by iheir coins,!®* and 
Idahasena must have taken time to defeat them before he could 
advance up to the Brahmaputra. The invasion of the conqueror, 
therefore, cannot be placed earlier than A.D. 590-93, as he could 
only have re-established his supremacy over Magadha and Gauda 
towards the close of the Gth century AD.*®? Mahasena’s expedi¬ 
tion must have taken place before the invasion of the Chalukya 
king Kirtivarman, who claims to have conquered among other 
countries, Anga, Vanga, KaliApo and Magadfio; Klrtivarman’s last 
date is AD. 597-93.’®* Taking all these contemporary events into 
consideration, the date of the invasion of Mahasena can be placed 
between A.D. 590-93. 

It does not appear likely that Mahasena actually advanced far 
into Kamarupa or crossed the Brahmaputra, since he possibly 
embarked on a later campaign against the kingdom. The scene 


leO, J.B.O.BJS., XV, pp. 352f. 
lei, KhS, antro), p. \5, 
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of the battle was the bank cf the Brahmaputra, and Kamarupa 
was certainly aflected by the loss of her in North 

Bengal. It was, however, a temporary loss- because within two 
decades or so Pu^ravardhiitux was re-occupied by Bhaskara. The 
western boundary of Kamartipa still remained the Teesta or the 
Karatoya. If is rightly pointed out that this victory of the Gupta 
king had a political consequencep for he recovered the whole of 
the Ftt^ravardhami and the Kamarupa boundary was pushed to 
the Teesi^-Karatoya, The result was that Kamartipa lost ali the 
territories which included the land donated by Mahabhuta’* 
varmarL^® Kimarupa still held sway over portions of South-east 
Bengal, and Su^thitavarman's political influence remained effective 
among his defeated feudatories.*^^ 

In the verse 48 of the Doobi grant there is a significant men¬ 
tion of the steady advance of the Gaud^ army towards the frontier 
of Kamarupa. From this we may infer that after the conquest of 
PundiwvaTdfcaTia lying to the west of the Knrcitoyd, Mahasena 
pursued Susthita to his frontier and that the latter was killed or 
died in the course of his defeat. It may be that the resistance of 
Supratisthita and Bhaskara to Mahasena, mentioned in the said 
verse, took place immediately after this; but the latter reference 
more probably applies to a second invasion of Mahasena, who in 
his first attempt could not achieve anything in the way of the 
conquest of K^arupa to the east of Koratoyd* The probability 
of a second invasion is strengthened by the fact that in the 
Aphsad inscription^ referring to Mahasena's invasion, there is no 
mention of the two sons of Susthita; m any case, it is probable 
that Susthita fell fighting in the contest, bat the frontiers of 
Kamarupa could not be pushed back from the Karatoyd and, 
thereforep the campaign was followed by a second invasion of 
Kamarupa. 

12. Supratistfaitavarman: 

It was with a heavy heart at the death of his father that 
Supratisthita ascended the throne in about A.D. 593, to make 
room, as we shall showi after a very short reign, for his more 
capable brother Bfa^kara. He was bom of Syamadevl, “the moon, 

1^. EM.Kr, p. S2-53, 

170. Doobi grant, V 4L 
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as it were, to dispel {sU) gloom — whose prosperity was for the 
benefit of others, who was posse^d of elephants and attended by 
the dhief among the learned, and possessed of a vrell established 
capital like a KnKcala, whose height is for the benefit of others, 
which is haunted by the chief of Vidyadhara^ and is rich in 
elephants’'ri* As stated in the Doobi grant (vv. 44-47) both the 
sons of Susthita ‘‘were endowed with royal qualities manifested 
on this earth through their merits; one was esteemed as the 
extirpator of the enemies, with awful countenance in battle, but 
lovely like the moon, in relation to his well-wishers — The elder 
(Suprati#iita) one was of great fame with powerful hands, that 
looked like the trunk of a mighty elephant’'. 

Some writers do not give Suprati^thita the credit of accession 
to the throne. Basak, referring to the verse 21 of the Nldhanpur 
grant, which states that ‘his prosperity was for the benefit of 
others', holds that the phrase refers to Mahasenagupta and that 
Supratiftlnto became his vassal. “B he ever reigned as a king”, 
Basak writes, "he might have conducted the admimstration of 
Kimariipa on behalf of the king of Magadha, who occupied that 
kingdom after defeating his father”.!’* But the said verse rather 
suggests that he reigned as an independent ruler with his mighty 
army, and that all that he did for the prosperity of the kingdom 
passed to his brother, Bhaskaia. The kingdom was never occupied 
by M^haspoa, and hence the question of the vassalage of Supra- 
ti^iita did not arise at alL P. Bhattacharya is right in holding 
that allusion in the grant was to Bbaskara, who might have 
enjoyed the results of Suprati?thita’s activities; he rightly contends 
that Suprati?thita reigned for a few years.’!* The contention of 
K* L. Barua, therefore, that he died as a Tituoraja,"* is untenable. 

Besides the Harsacarita,”* and the Clay Seol of Bhiiskara 
(I* 8) there is a definite mention of Suprati^thita as a ruler in 
the Doobi grant (v. 52) which states thus: “Then the elder 
(of the two) who was worshipped in the minds of the people, 
having, as ordained by fate, gone to the other world — Bbaskara 
ascended the throne”. It b evident that Bbaskara became king. 


171- Nidhflupur erant, W 20-21. 
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probably after the premature death of his elder brother and after 
a rule of a few years by the 

It appears likely that immediately after the death of his 
father, and before SupraU?thita and Ms younger brother could 
make preparalions for the recovery of the lost possessions in North 
Bengal, they were caught unawares by the second mvasion of 
Mahasenagupta, This is shown in the Doobi grant. “Their father 
having left for paradise, and the Gauda army having gradually 
arrived (at the frontiers) the two brothers, though in their youth 
only^ arrived at the scene with a handful of soldiers on account 
of the disturbance of peace, without any care or anxiety^ Just 
like Bala and Ac?iiyzita*\ The fighting between the Kamarupa and 
Gauda army is described in the same grant. 'TTaving arrived 
there (the two princes) — pierced through the huge troops of 
mighty elephants that looked like the range of the Kmunoa moun¬ 
tain, belonging to the Gau^a army, with sharp arrows—^ having 
destroyed the army of the enemy in a short span of time with 
sharp arrows and various types of other deadiy weapons— they 
became shrouded in the (darkness) of night and confronted with 
an array of wild elephants — They (the ptinces) were brought 
near their own country through sheer luck by the said armies — 
and having arrived again at their own place, delighted (the people) 
of their vast paternal kingdom”^*^ Hie sense of the verses will 
show that the Gauda army arrived at the frontiers of Kamarupa, 
j.e. near the Karatoya and when Suprati^hita and Ehaskara 
arrived at the scene, a tough battle ensued with varying fortunes 
on either side> till at kst the frontier was crossed and the two 
princes were pursued by the enemy; but they returned safe to 
their kingdom. 

In the opinion of D. C. Sircar, the battle took place in the 
heart of Kamarupa and he further holds that it was a naval fi^t. 
fought not far from Te^ur, with the result that the princes were 
taken prisoners and ivere re-instated in their kingdom as subordi- 
nate allies of Gauda. The king of Gauda leading the army was^ 
according to Sircar, either ^a^ka or his immediate successor.™ 
But, as we have statedt the battle was fought iust outside the 

176. See P. D. Chaydhvry, JAJIS., XJ, pp. 3a-3S; B. P. Sinhap J-B.ORSi 
?CXXV, p. 3M; D. C. Sircar. fJi.Q., XXVT. pp. 2m. 
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boundary line, created as a result of the defeat of Susthita in the 
hands of Mahasena. It was after a hard fight that the frontier 
was crossed and the princes were pursued to their kingdom^ The 
advance of tlie Gauds army as far as Terpur is nowhere indicated 
in the grant. -It is unlikely that the princes were taken prisoner 
and later on r#-irwtated by ^asaiika or his successor. The invasion 
cannot be placed earlier than A,D, 593-94 when ^asahka’s rise to 
power in Gauda is questionable, B, P. Sinha also takes the Gauda 
invader to be either Jayanaga^™ or Sa^anka, more probably the 
latter, “The invasion, though it failed in its immediate objective”, 
he writes, "must have created a sense of danger in the minds of 
the rulers of KSmaxupa”,'™ This he writes in order to explain 
the cause of Bhlskara's alliance with Hoi^. But, as we have 
eTcplained, the rise of either Jayanaga or 6a™ka in about 
A.D, 593-94 is very doubtful, and it seems probable that the 
invasion was a second attempt of Mahisenagupta'^’ against Kima- 
rupa, in order to achieve what was left unfinished by his first 
invasion. The true reading of the grant leaves no room for doubt 
that both the invasions were very close in point of time. It is 
wrong, therefore, to assume that either Bhiskara or bis brother 
was a vassal of gasMka or his successor, and it is equally wrong 
to suggest that the imperial invader in about AD. 593-94 was 
other thnn Mahasenagupta, who, by his earlier campaigns, had 
already established himself in Magadha and parts of Gauda. It 
is possible that by the second invasion the boundary of Kamarupa 
was further pushed eastward from the KaratoyS., 

Immediately after the war, Supratisthita dieni, perhaps from 
a wound, received while fighting; but in spite of his failure to 
recover the lost possessions of Kamarupa in Bengal, he hiidt a 
pro^rous capital, and increased the military strength of the 
kingdom, to be successfully utilised by his more able successor, 
to complete what he had begun and left unfulfilled. 

13, Bhaskaravarman — the illustrious monarch of Eastern India: 

With the accession of Bhiskaravarman, Kamarupa entered 
info a new ehapter of her history, illumined by his Doobi and 


1T9, Th« rise of Jayanaga is plaud by soioe writers after Sasinbo: 
(Majumdar, Hirtory af Berujat, I, pp. TD-9Q). 
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the Chinese Records and other sources. We are on hrmer pounds 
regarding the chronology of the periodj thanks to his con¬ 
temporaneity with Har^. The very short reign of his elder 
brother, Suprati^thita, has been proved by Bhaskara's epigraphs, 
and it appears that the latter became king early in his life in 
about A^D. 594, This date is confirmed by an early Assamese 
chronicle, ^Kdtmirupar-Riirflvrtta\ Unfortunately the original 
manuscript is not available. It states that in the year G12 Bakhtiyar 
advanced as far as The date of his invasion, as 

recorded in the Kauai Vara^ inscription, N* Gauhati,^ and confirm¬ 
ed by the Tabnqat-i-N^n,*®* is S,E. 1127 = AJy, 1205-6| in which 
case, the Kamarupa era might have been started in (12{lfi-613) 
= A.D, 594. It is only to a weH-knowii ruler like Bhaskara that 
the commendement of an era may be ascribecL The system of 
chronology, worked out for the Varman line, on the basis of both 
epigraphy and synchroulsni with the Guptas, will fit in with the 
starting of an era by that ruler exactly at that time. It isg there- 
forej probable that just after his accession Bhaskara c^efarated his 
coronation by starting a new era in AID. 594. It is, however, 
strange that this local era was discarded m favour of either Gupta 
or Saka era in the epigraphs, but survived in some circles for 
over eOO years. 

Bhaskara's accession was probably a little earlier than that 
of Har:^ (AJD. fi06). This may be gathered from his position as 
an aged king dressed as Brahma, while Har^ himself took the 
place of Sakra (fudra). In the religious ceremonies, described by 
Yuan Chwang.^^ He rtded for at least a few years after Har^^s 
death (647-48)-, as he is associated with the Chinese Mission of 
Wang heuen tse that became involved in the usurpation of Arjuna 
^fter s death.^^ In view of the above, the long reign of 

Bh^ara may be placed between A.D. 594-650. This long period 
is not unusual for an illustrious monarch like him who ascended 
the throne in his early age. 


1B2. S« K. L. April, 1334^ KdmarQpar JStimniij, p- 39. 
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Tbe name 'Kumfita', as mentioned in the Chinese soui^es, has 
probably a reference to his accession early in his career. It has, 
however, been interpreted differently. P. Bhattacharya is of the 
opinion that he retained this Utle as he remained a bachelor;**^ 
but in another place he contradicts himself, when he holds that 
it is highly improbable that he could remain unmarried, and sug¬ 
gests tha t perhaps he retained the title out of respect for his 
brother, who prabably did not ascend the throne, or if he did, 
occupied it only for a short time.“* Kielhom contends that his 
actual name was Kumara, and Bhiskara was only his sumame.^^ 
K. L. Barua explains the title by bolding that Bhaskara was 
probably a celibate.’^ The name ‘Kumarc’ is also mentioned in 
the Hnr^cflrita in the expression: ctra deucna abhi^iktah 
Kiitnanih;^^^ but this does not refer to Bhaskara, who is called 
by Bana ‘Bh&karadpUli’ and *FrSg}yotiie3Var&*.^ N. R. Roy 
wrongly takes it to refer to Bhaskara, on the basis of which he 
makes him the vassal of Har^a.^® C. V. Vaidya believes that 
“Rhag lfara was anointed by Kar^.^^ The same view is held by 
R. K. Mookerji.^*® But, as R. C. Majumdar rightly points out, 
the evidence from and Yuan Chwang “does not leave any 

doubt as to the independent position of Kamarupa”.i>® It is wrong 
to identify the Kumarn Rcjd, an already crowned king of Eastern 
India according to the Chinese Records, with ‘Kumam’ of the 
Haz^carita in order to find justification for the theory of the 
extension of Harm's empire to Kamarupa or to make it a vassal 
State. In the opinion of TVipathi, the word 'Kumfifo' refers to 
Madhavagupta, and Bhaskara at no time accepted Harm's auth^ 
rity, as Bona rightly calls him *Prapipot($eieam’.^” D. C. Sircar, 
identifying the Kumara with Kumaragupta, son of Madhavagupta, 
rightly remarks that “Kumdra of tbe Jfar^carita cannot be 
identified with Bhiiskaravarman of Kamarupa, as the latter was 

1S7. K-S. (Intro), pp. 16-17. 

188. EJ., xn, p. 70. 

180. JJI.A.S., 1888, pp, 384-85. 
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already a ctovm^ king when he eame into contact with 
It is only reasonable to hold that the name or rather the title 
'Kttmdra^ applied to Bhaskara by Yuan Chwang^ has nothing to 
do with hjgL name or even surnameK It was perhaps a sort of 
nif> lcT|flrn p, wtiich he retained even in his old age. It was a prefix 
added to and it may have been retained by him neither owing 
to his respect for his brother, who by his accession was long 
dead, nor because of his celibacy, but perhaps owing to his early 
accession to the throne. Kunidraraja Bbaskara of the Chinese 
Hecords^ therefore, was quite a different person from the Kumartt 
of the Hai^carita. As we shal! show, the relation between Har^ 
and Hhaskara was not that of an overlord and a vassal. 

The early career of Bhaskara is noticed in connection with 
h i? association with hH brother in the Gauda war, in which he 
participated.*®® The loss of the possessions of Kamarupa in Bengal 
since Susthitavarman^s time and the second invasion of Mahasena 
in about A.D. 5^3“94, were fresh in bis memory^ H was, therefore, 
one of his pressing duties to recover them at the earliest opportu¬ 
nity. The early part of his reign, even before the accession of 
Har^, was employed in preparations towards that end^ and this 
explains his association with Har^, who was confronted with a 
similar difficult situation. 

That Bhaskara fay his kingly qualities, devotion to duties, and 
love of his people, contributed to the proper organisation of the 
State and the enhancement of the glory of the kingdom, both by 
peaceful means and wars, is revealed from his grants. He was 
"like the sun —and the abode of all light —who was without 
cruelty, easily accessible, of immense effects, and the soles of whose 
feet ivere surrounded by people who resorted to his protection p™ 
He was created “for the proper organisation of the duties of 
various classes and stages of life who had revealed the light of 
the Aryya dharma by dLspclling the accumulated darkness of this 
Kali ag^ by making a judicious application of his revenue"'* He 
was equal in strength to "the whole ring of his feudatories^ h^ 
who had devised many a way of enjoyment for his hereditaiy 
subjects, whose royal devotion to him was augmented by his 


1S8. fJI.Q.. XIX, pp, 27S-81. 
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steadiness of purpose, modesty and affability; he who was adorned 
with a wonderfiil ornament of splendid fame, made of the Aowery 
words of praise, variously composed by hundreds of kings, 
vanquished by bim in battle; he^ whose virtuous fictivitieSj like 
those of Siui, were applied in making gifts for the benefit of others^ 
he whose powers, as of a second preceptor of the gods (BrhMlwti), 
were recogiused by others, on account of his skill in dividing and 
applying the means of politics as appropriate to the occasion; he 
whose own conduct was adorned by learning, valour, patience, 
honour and good qualities". He was devoid of faults, and always 
took the side of virtue^ for which the Lak4mt of fC^arupa became 
attached to his person.^^ Moreover, "'his intellect was matured 
by listeniog to the essence of the meaning of the various id^trps'v 
and he "'acquired through eloquence and poetic genius mastery of 
all styles, possessing sweet wording with clear and superb 
ornamentation. Virtue dislodged, was re-established by destroy¬ 
ing evils. Glory was restored from the clutches of the wicked, 
just like a deer from a trapn Fortune, who fell victun to the 
intoxicatmg influence of the enemy, was augmented after due 
rectification and owned by him* who was of re^lendent power 
and a follower of the doctrine of 

Bh^kara's success rested not only in bis organisation of the 
State but also in his political relations, both of war and diplomacy, 
with the leading powers of his time. The political condition of 
of Northern India towards the end of the 6th and the beginning 
of the 7th century A.D. assumed a new phase with the rise of 
the Maukharis^ the Vardhanas and Devagupta in the west and 
ga^ahka in Gau^. There had been no love lost between the 
Later Guptas and the Varmans of Kimarupa for more than a 
decade, and the rising power of ^asahka was also a matter of 
grave concern for Bhaskara in his task of extending the limits of 
his kingdom. The family of Pusyabhuti was at first in close 
alliance with the family of ^lahasenagupta, evidently out of fear 
of the Maukharls. As proved by Prabhakara appointed 

two sons of Mah^ena, MSdhavagupta and Kumiragupta, to wait 
upon Har^ and Rajyasil^ From this it would appear that 
Prabhikara was the overlord of the Qupta:$. This alUauce is also 
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proved by the Madhuhan and the Sonpat grants of Har^^ which 
represent Mahasenagupta DevT as the mother of Prabhfikara;™ the 
Aphsad grant further alludes to the association of Madhava with 
Harsa.“® With the marriage of Rajyasri, however, the two houses 
of the Vardhanas and the Maukharis were drawn closer. The 
alliance between the Guptas (Devagupta) and Sa;^kap as shown 
hy H. C. RaychaudfauriT was due to the allance of the Vardhanas 
with the Maukharis.^ This Devagupta {of Malwa) is taken a$ 
the eldest son of Mah^ena, and placed between the latter and 
Madhava.®^ He is mentioned in the Madhuhan and the Banskhera 
grants of HaiM.™ Raychaudhuri points out thatp as the Guptas 
are associated with M^wa In the Har^flcaritc, there can he no 
doubt that this Devagupta (II > ^vas identical with the lord of 
MSiwa who murdered Grahavarman of Kanauj, though his name 
is not found in the Aphsad epigraph.^^ This alliance of Devagupta 
with 6asanka and the murder of Grahavarman^ Harm’s brother- 
in-law, by the former, as well as the murder of Rajyavardhana, 
by the Gau^a ruler had an important bearing on the relations 
between Bhaskara and Har^. 

SaMhkap immediately after the assassination of Rajya- 
vardhanOn occupied Kanauj, and released Rajyasri, the widowed 
queen of Grahavarman, from detention in her capital. With the 
murder of Rajya, Har^a had no alternative but to ascend the 
throne at Sthanasvara, and his duties were to drive away &diiijika 
from Kanauj, to avenge bis brother's murder^ and to rescue his 
sister. To achieve these ends, Harsa firmly resolved to advance 
■with his army to bring the 'Five Indias under al]egiance^^l and 
punish his enemies as they deserved. The removal of ^asanka was 
also of immediate concern for Bhaskata for the recovery of the 
lost possessions in Bengal, The intricate position in which Hai^ 
was placed, seemed to augur well for the Kimarupa kingn 

The details of the alliance are given in the ffar^ucnrita. The 
account may be exaggerated, but the kernel of the description 
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appears to Ijear a historical truth. The alliance was concluded 
through Bhaskara*s ambassador, Hamsavega^ who went to Har^a^s 
court. The first question that was put to him by Hax^ is stated 
by B^a thus: ^^Haihsavega, is the noble prince well?” -'At this 
moment'’, was? the reply, “he is well^.^is The manner by which 
the ambassador impressed upon Har^ the necessity of making 
an aUiance is remarkable indeedn Haihsavega stated: *'Ftom 
childhood, it was th i^ princess firm resolution ne¥er to do homage 
to any being except the lotus feet of £\va. Such an ambition, so 
difficult of attainment—may be reached by one of three means, by 
a conquest of the whole earth, by death or by a friend like Your 
Majesty—The Sovereign of Assam desires with Your Majesty an 
imperishable alliance—Commission me to say that the Sovereign 
of A^rnn may enjoy Your Majesty's hearty embrace, so that the 
crushed bits of bracelet-gems may grind as they dash against the 
jewelled edges of great arm-rings—If Your Majesty accepts not 
his love, command me what to report to my master”* The reply 
of Har^ was equally appropriate ; *'How could the mind of one 
like me possibly even in a dream show aversion, Hamsavega, when 
such a great and noble spirit, such a treasure of virtue and captain 
of the worthy> bestows his love as an absent friend upon me— 
Therefore, use your endeavours that my yearning to see the prince 
may not torment me long".^^* 

While all writers admit the importance of this alliance in the 
careers of hoth the kings, there is much disagreement as to its 
interpretation, N. K Roy^* contends that Bhaskara's seeking of 
an alliance with Har^ out of fear of Sasanka, dong with his long 
association with the ruler of Kanau] only proves the subordinate 
position of Kamarupa, to which Harsa’s sway extended. But this 
has rightly been disputed hy R. C. Maiumdar.^^ ^ Banerji, 
commenting on the alliance, holds that it was the defeat of Susthi- 
tav^an at the hands of Mahasena that led Bhaskara to seek an 
alliance, and that he “may have felt the weight of Sasahka’s arms 
before he sent an ambassador to Har^a to seek his alliance.”^*® 
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R. S. Tripathi thinks that it was his fear of Sasanka that led him 
to offer his b^d to Har^ in. the beginning of his campaign.-^’^ 
P* Sinha is of the opinion that it was gasihka^s earlier success 
over Kamorupa and Har^a's preparations for war that served as 
the background of Bhaskara^s ftlliance with R. K- Moo- 

kerji finds in the offer of alliance Bh^kara's allegiance to Kar^. 
But Tripathi, rightly disputing this^ remarks thus: "Can the con¬ 
clusion of a treaty by any stretch of imagination be interpret^ as 
offering allegiance of his own accord?"^ Basak seems to interpret 
it *'as a hint that the K^arOpa king was anxious to offer his 
personal semdces and remain under obligations to the etnperor of 
Northern India.*™ But, he seems to contradict hiniself by hold¬ 
ing that the alliance was due to a “reciprocal longing'^ and that 
Harsa, hearing of Bhaskara*s accomplishments, was anxious to 
become his friend. He de^red an interview earlier^ and Har^ 
even wanted Bhaskara to assist him in his campaign against 
Sashka and other conquests.^ 

From a study of the relevant passages from already 

quoted, it appears that Bh^kara was known to Kar^ from some¬ 
time past before the interview of Hamsavegap and the Kanauj king 
may have desired an earlier mierview with Bh^kara, The poli¬ 
tical condition in Eastern India along with the traditional rivalry 
between Kamarupa and Gauda on the one hand and the Guptas 
on the other was long known to the Vardhunas* thereforCt 

expected such a proposal of alliance from Kamarupa, which 
became more probable after the murder of Rijyavardhaiia by 
Sasanka. Har^ had a longing to meet Bh askara, and hence^ Ham- 
savega was asked to send hi^ master as soon as possible, so that 
they might plan a campaign against their common enemy. More¬ 
over, Har^a's immediate duty was to rescue Raiyasri, and by 
the alliance, Hai^a hoped to encourage Bhaskara to carry on the 
campaign against Sa^ahka. The necessity to recover the lost pos- 
sessions of Kamarupa in Bengal, which could he possible only by 
holding the rising po^wer of the Gauda ruler in tdieckt was the 
real motive of the alhance on the part of Bhaskara; it was, there- 
f^re, as important for him as it was for Har^. The aUiance was 
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cemented after negotiations on both aides and on equal terms; 
it 3 significauee Ls realised hy H. C. Raychaudburi» who remarks 
that Har^a oonduded an aUiance with Bhaskara in ordef to meet 
the league of the Guptas and the Gaudas.^ In other words, with¬ 
out Bhashara's aid it is doubtful whether Har^ could have sup¬ 
pressed or vanquished ^aiiihka,^ 

It is unfortunate that the progress of the campaign is nowhere 
recorded. The Har^corifa ends at a point when Har^ returm 
to his camp after the recovery of his sister. Yuan Chwang states 
that proceeding eastward, Har^ waged incessant warfare until in 
six years he fought the "five Indias" or brought the "five Ihdias* 
under allegiance.^ Again his biographer writes- “He (Har^) 
was soon able to avenge the injuries i‘eceived by his brother and 
to make himself master of India”.^ It is further stated: *'At the 
present time SiMditya Mah^Ija had conquered the nations from 
east to west and carried his arms to remote districts”,^ The 
Chinese Records, therefore, are extremely vague about the mili¬ 
tary activities of Har^^ Bi^a Incldentaliy alludes to riders, *'in- 
tently occupied m rehearsing the approaching Gauda war^".^ An 
indirect reference is also detected in a passage in which the **sun* 
set is described in terms suggesting bloody wa^s'^ which led to 
'‘the risiog of the moon of Har^h glory”+™ Here also the refer- 
cmces are vague. Harm's wars were t»>ntinued towards the end 
of his reign, as is proved by his Koogcda (Orissa)f campaign in 
about AxU- 643+ Rven the existence of Sasahka as late as A.Di 6l?f 
il not later, is proved by the Ganjam Plates; this seems to prove 
that Har$a had not finished all his campaigns by AD. 612, de^ite 
ihe testimony of the Chinese Records. 

A passage in the AronjuiniTiulalcalpfl is explained by isome 
Writers as referring to Hanna’s march to Pu^^a in pursuit of 
Sasanka and the latter’s confinement within the limits of own 
terntoiy after his defeat The reference here is vague+ The pas¬ 
sage runs thus: *‘Ilis (Rajyavardhana^s) younger brother Ha 
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(Har^) will he an uimvallt^l hero. He decided ag^in<^t the famous 
Soma (Sa^ahha), The powerful Vsifiya king with a brgc army 
marched against the eastern coimtryp against the excellent capital 
called Pundra of that characterless man—He defeated Soma—and 
Soma was forbidden to move out of his camp (being ordered) to 
remain therein. He returned having (or not having) been honour¬ 
ed in that kingdom of the ba^ba^ian^^22^ The treatise neither refers 
to Bhaskara nor to the occupation of Sa^^ka^s kingdom by this 
Kfimarijpa king or Hansa. 

While the details of Hair's occupation of Gau^a after the 
expulsion of ^a^nka remain in obscurity, further light is thrown 
Oil the question hy the Nidhanpur grant of Bhlskarap issued from 
his victorious military camp at Karna SHUSt™ in BengaL™ This, 
as we have already shown, confirms a previous land grant by Bhu- 
tivarman in the C^inndTcipurT vi^ya in Pti^rat^ardhena, and seems 
to prove that at the time of the issue of the grant both Puitdra- 
rerd^isua and were held by Bhaskara. Many theo¬ 

ries have been advanced to explain when and how these regions 
were occupied:—firstly^ that Harm's empire extended to Kama- 
rupa, and Bhaskara occupied Kania^iLunrna after the death of hoth 
^asahka and Har^; secondly, that after the expulsion of Sasaiika 
from Gauda after A.D. 619, Knrflasitvarna was handed over to 
Bhaskara by Harsa; thirdly, that the Gau^a ruler, n^'^erthrown 
either by Har^ or Bhiskara or by both, was not Sasinka, as 
he was alive up to A.D. 625* but one Jayaniga. We shall Uy to 
show that none of these theories is based on a reasonable inter* 
pretatlon of the available materials. 

To begin with the last^ B. C. Law holds that the king, over¬ 
thrown by Bhaskara, may have been Jayanaga,**^ and that Bhas¬ 
kara, being defeated by ^a^hka, asked helo from Harsa, andt 
therefore^ could not disobey Har$a^s eommands.^ D. C. Ganguly 
holds that Bhaskara wrested Kar^siiMrrm from JayanSga and 
W'as forced to surrender it to ^asanka, who conquered Gauda from 
Jayanaga. He further contends that Sashka’s \'ictory made Bh^- 
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kara realise that Kamarupa was in danger; but when Saianka in¬ 
vaded K&manipa is not known, nor does Ganguly fix the date 
of the occupation of Kar^^iiva-rnn by Bh^kara.^ The existing 
materials do not Justify the conclusion that Bhaskara fought either 
with ga^ka or JayanSga before Hanisavega met Har^. It is 
equally improbable that Har^ and Bh^karai or Bhaskara alonei 
fought against a little known ruler like JayanEga.^ It is likely 
that Jayaniga was defeated by Sas^a himself, who would not 
have started campaign against the Vardhana-Maukhan houses 
until after the occupation of and 

R. S, Tripathi believes that Karnasuvarr^ was occupied by 
Bh^kara after Arjuna's usurpation of Kanauj, when Bhaskara 
helped the Wang heuen-tse Mission; because he asserts, 

would not have allowed Bhaskara to take possession of such a fer¬ 
tile land and thereby increase his power.™ R. C- Majumdar con¬ 
tends that Bhaskara occupied KanuisuvarTjwi after Har^^s deaths™ 
and adds that ’when Bhiskara aided the Chinese Mission and 
Arjuna was defeated, he made himself master of Eastern India 
and pitched his victorious camp in Sasahka^s capital. Bhaskara 
thereby is said to have fulfilled his grudge against HaiM, who 
treated him as a vassal,™ This is an extreme view* We have 
po evidence of the existence of ill-wm between the two rulers 
until the end of their careers.™ The question of Bhaskara^s tak¬ 
ing revenge against Harsa is only based on imagination. There is 
no evidence to prove that Arjuna was the legal heir to the empire 
of Har^a. He was perhaps a petty ruler of TiTuhhnktt andi as 
rightly held by S. K* Aiyangar. Bhaskara would not have helped 
the Mission if the legitimate heir of HarM^ empire was at war 
with it™ It is wrong to hold that it was as a resull of the 
anarchy after Harm's death that was occupied by 

Bhaskara. HaiM^s relations with Bhaskara appear to be those of 
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an, equal. We shall show that Karnast^vtxr^ was cwcupied bug 
before the end of Har$a’s reigiL 

In the opinion of P. BhaltacbaryOt Bhaskara was in Khti^ci- 
with Har^ for aome time when the grant was issued* 
hut the result of the conquest was enjoyed by The dis¬ 

trict was occupied by Harsa, Bhattacharya suggests, after SaMhJta^s 
death in A D. 625, or after his expulsion by Bh^kara and Harj^, 
and the grant may have been issued after the occup>ation-®^ He 
concludes by holding that KarTtcsitvcriiwi came into the possession 
of Har^ after Sa^^ka's death, and Bhaskara either occupied it 
after Hai^^s death, or was rewarded with it because of his help 
to the Chinese Mission.®*^ But rewarded hy whom? Tt is wrong 
to assume that a portion of land was given to Bhaskara by the 
Chinese Mission, as if whole India was tronquered hy it from the 
hands of Arjuna. It is unfair that Bb^kara should be accused of 
treachery for his aid against the usurper^ What we know of his 
character, makes it unlikely that he helped the Mission out of 
grudge.^ The Mission was hut a peaceful one* sent by China 
^*in order that the principles of humanity and jiistice which had 
been diffused in that country should have a protector and repre¬ 
sentative there".®^* It was only when the escort of Wang heuen- 
tse was kiHed by Arjuna that help was sent from Kamarupa, 
Nepal and Tibet,®*^ Bhaskara^s respect for Yuan Chwang* Ar- 
j Una's improper action* and the political confusion led him to help 
the Mission to avenge the massacre;^® but his advanced age at the 
time would suggest that his help was not offered from political 
considerations. 

As regards the occupation of Sasanka's kingdom after A.D. 619 
or after his death, Basak invents a theory of two campaigns on 
the part of Har^, in the second of which Bhaskara may have 
joined. In this the kingdom was wrested either from Sa^ihka or 
his xmknewn successor, and Har^ made it over to the Kamarupa 

340. KS., p. S. 

Z^r ItHJ, Intro, p, 16. 
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king, who annexed it to his kingdomThe date of occupationTi 
in his opinionp is between A.D^ 619-637*'^ But he contradicts him¬ 
self in asserting that Kar^suvtiyvti did not form part of Kama- 
rupa at any lime and Bha^ara only pitched his camp there as 
an aJly of Hai^ during the latter’s second campaign. He con¬ 
cludes that both North and Central Bengal were added to Har^’^s 
empire.^ We shall shortly prove that Basak’s arguments are in 
no way justified. B. C. Sen contends that ^asahka was not ousted 
and it was only after his death that his kingdom was annexed 
to Har^a’js empire. Bhaskara may have held a brief domination 
of Gau^Ja after Harm's death,^ N. N* Vasu holds that Har^a pro¬ 
bably allowed Bhaskara to rule over Gaud^.®^ C, V. Vaidya 
thinks that Sashka’s power in Bengal remained until A.D. 619, 
and after his death Kur^suvar^ was given to Bhaskara, as he 
accepted Haifa’s overlordship.^ Hiis does not find corroboration 
from any genuine source. P. L, Paul asserts that Bhaskara’s posi¬ 
tion was inferior to that of Har^, and Kiir^<isumn^ may have 
been occuppied after Saiahka's death, but the occupation was not 
permanent.™ B. P* Sinha believes that ga^ka could not have 
died much earlier than A.D. 637 and that he held Magadha until 
625 or his death. Har^, therefore, in his opinion^ had a partial 
success over him at a later date, Bengal and. Orissa be'mg annex¬ 
ed tp Har?a’s empire after Sa^nka^s death.®* We do not know 
on what evidence Sinha makes ^aianka flourish in full glory until 
A.D. 637 or 625. V. Smith likewise contends that Sasanka escaped 
with little loss, his kingdom being subject to Har^ at a later date, 
and Bh^kara had to obey the orders of the Kanauj niler.^ What 
appears to be most unUkely, Smith™ makes Bhaskara a Mongo¬ 
lian m a Hinduised Koch, which has been rightly disputed by P. 

Bhattacharya.ssT 
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The most impoirtant question to be decided is whether Harm's 
sway extended over the whole of India, including Kn^ira, Nepal 
and Gauda and Kamarupa, as asserted by some writers. With 
this is intuziately connected the expulsion of ^asahka. K. M. 
Paiukkar, for instance, giving the cre^t of the conquest of Gauds 
to Uarga, asserts that his empire extended from Klmarupa to 
KdOTura, and from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas.®8 This has 
been rightly disputed by Majumdar, who limits Harsa's empire 
to the modem U.P., Sthar and a portion of the £astern Punjab 
with the exclusion of a portion of territory in the north-west; on 
the basis of the pilgrim's testimony, Majumdar is in favour of the 
view that Harsa “was only a king of Kanauj’'.s» This is also an 
view. We cannot as well accept Mookerji's theory that 
Har$a's campaigns were over by A.D. 612.®° The Chinese sources 
as we have already examined, are not dear on this point. It is 
yet to be proved that K^mira and Nepal, not to speak of Kama- 
rupa and ev«i Gauda were included within Haifa's empire. That 
his campaigns were not over by AX). 612, as we have stated, is 
proved hy his wars against Pulakesin II Chalukya and Kongoda. 
We do not know of his plans for the conquest of Gauda when he 
returned after the recovery of RajyasrI about A.D. 606. Possibly 
he returned to Kanauj, for his consecration, leaving Bhiskara to 
deal with SasSAka. Bhaskara’s occupation of both Pundmvatdkana 
and Kai^suvar^a is undoubtedly proved 1^ his Nidhanpur 
grant. As D. C. Ganguly rightly points out, “there is not the 
slight^ evidence to prove that Hai^ ever held sway over Bengal”, 
but the larger portion of Gauda, which was situated between 
K^arupa and Kar^tmvarna was within the kingdom of 
BhSskaravarman”. The occupation is proved by the fact that he 
with Yuan Chwang passed through Gauda with a vast army. Bad 
country been under any other king at the time, it fa unlikely 
iMt Bh£akara would have been allowed to pass through it. So 
about AX). 642, writes Ganguly, Oeuda, including Northern RSdhA, 
forro^ part of Kamarupa,®! But he does not believe that 
asteka s kingdom was occupied long before the second meeting 
H^a. The same view fa held by N. N. Dasgupta, who states 
that il is doubtful whether Karnasuoanm was held by Heu^; “but 
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in tte second or tHe third quarter of the seventh century A,D. it 
was occupied for sometime at least by foithful ally 

Bh5£karava^man'^ and his "^subjugation of Karna^^iir;^ was not 
merely of the nature of a raid on il”.^ But, these writers are not 
definite about the date of Bh^kara's occupation^ Their main diffi¬ 
culty is that they cannot reconcile the expulsion of ^asahka at an 
early date with his existence in Orissa as late as A.D. What¬ 
ever may have been the participation of Har^ in this act of the 
expulsion of Sashka, the fact remains that this was definitely done 
before Harm's campaigns against Pulakesin IL He would not 
have gone to war with Fulakesin if he had had a dangerous enemy 
on his hank. While R. D. Banerji^s theory^ of &isahkn*s over¬ 
throw through the combined efforts of Har$a and Bhaskara seems 
inconclusive, since there is no reference to such a campaign in 
any source, he is right, when he holds, that the expulsion took 
place before the Ganjam plates, *‘and at the time he (SaMnka) 
had lost his possessions in Bengal and v;as the master of Orissa 
only".®* B. N. Sircar righdy contends that Hax^a^s sway never 
reached Bengal, and Sasahka's kingdom passed on to Bh^kara, 
as otherwise the latter could not have controlled the sea-route to 
Chma, as testified by the pilgrim^s biographer.^ 

As stated by R. D. BanerjL^ it is evident that Gaudn was lost 
before Ad). 619, and it is likely that passed to 

Bhaskara before the coronation of Han^a about AXJ. 612,^ and 
definitely at the time of the issue of the Nidhanpur grant.^^ Either 
^asahka was driven out by Bhaskara alone or he Bed to Orissa out 
of fear of the huge preparations of Bhaskara, which is shown by 
the fact that the king, according to his Nidhanpur grantj stationed 
a vast army at the capital of Sasahka, KcTitcstiuar^. The latter 
inference is more likely, as no war with Gauda is referred to* 
The theorj^ of the occupation of Sasinka^s kingdom by Bhaskara 
is further proved by the absence of any reference giving the 
credit to Har^. As Orissa was held by Sasihka probably untii 
his death some time after A.D, 619, the reference in the Mafijus- 
Twubkiilpa to his confinement in his kingdom, may indicate his 

2^ LC., n, pp. 37-4S^ also Chanda, VaisUdi. 1339! (BS.) pp* ^2-63. 
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taking shelter there. We are, thereforei coniftrmried to believe 
that Sasanka's kingdom had defiiuteiy passed to Bhaskara by 
AJl. 619, and perhaps even by A.D. 61^> The occupation was 
but the recovery of the possessions cd Kiimarupa, lost through. 
Mahasena's invasion, and the victory was confirmed by the issue 
oi the grant 

The next diqjuted question to be decided is, whether South- 
east Bengal, including Sylhet, Tripura and portions of Samatataj 
was within Bhaskara’s sway. While J. C. Ghosh,®* Bhattasali,®® 
A. C. Chaudhuiy^TO and others support the theory of the inclusion 
of Sylhet within Kamarupa on the basis of the location of the 
Nidhanpur grant, P. Bhattaeharya,^! K, L. Barua^ and others 
assert that Sylhet lay outside Kamarupa. The question of the 
location of the land, granted has already been discussed in connec¬ 
tion with the reign of Bhutivarman, and we have shown that it 
is to be located in Pu^ravcrd/Kina. The fact that Sylhet is 
separately mentioned, for instance, by Yuan Chwang or in the 
Sadkondmald, the YopinI Tantra and other sources, cannot make 
a strong ground for assumption, as done by P. Bhattacharya^^ 
that it was not within the kingdom of Kamarupa. The reference 
may be to a geographical unit rather than a political one. That 
South-east Bengal, including Sylhet, Tripura, portions of Dacca, 
Mymensingh and other regions u'ere already under Bhutivarman, 
can be proved by the existing materials.^^ Bhattachazya's belief 
regarding the independent status of Sylhet, on the basis of an 
epigraph of I^aradevi of Jalandhara,™ is wrong; we have shown 
that the epithet, occurring in the grant, 

has nothing to do with the political status of Sylhet. We have also 
shown that it is equally wrong to rely on the tradition by which 
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St kiAfi of Tripura m A.D. 641 is c-redited with the donation of 
Jand to Brihma^as in Sylhet. If he was ideuUtal with the king 
Adi-Dharmapba, who flourished according to Tripura chronicler 
about the same assumke diat the grant was made 

in the capacity of a feudatory chief of Ehiiskara^ But unless the 
plates confirming the grant are found, we cannot be certain of 
the hi^oricity of the grant itself* 

One interesting piece of historcinl material of this period is 
the Tippera grant of the feudatory chief, Lokanatha, which throws 
a new light on the question of Bha^kara's away over Sylhet and 
rripuri. The grant, in the opinion of R. G. Basakt contains a 
date in the Har^ era; 44 = ArD* 650- The grant mentions Loka- 
natha’s liege-lord, Jayatuhgavar^, who is said to have helped 
Lokatiatha in the latier^s wax against another feudatory, jlva-^ 
dbara^, Basak identifies the liege-lord of Lokanatha with 
Adityasena or same other ruler-^ Sen takes him as Dbnrma- 
pala of Ganda,™ which is chronologically improbable. Mbjumdar 
takes him to be a Khadga ruler^^is which also is wrong, since there 
b no conclusive proof to show that the Khadges held sway over 
Tripura or SylheL N* N* Vasu, taking Jayatuhga as Jayatunga- 
varmanp identihes him with some successor of Hhidmxai on the 
supposition that the date is the G,E. 344 ~ A.D* 663.^ IL L 
Banin identifies Jayatiihga with &alastambhn and holds that he 
assumed this title after dethromng AysuiUvarman-^^ But all these 
assumpdons lacdc convincing prooh As we ahaTl ^ow^ Bhaskara^s 
$ticce£sur w^ Salastambha himself, who cpn bo identified with 
AvaDtivarman^ The date, as read by Basak is 44; it was probably 
in the Kamarupa era^ started by Bhaskara in A«B^ 594 and^ there¬ 
fore, the grant is to be dated in about (44 -j- 594) = A.D* 638. 
Bh^kara'^s political sway over South-east Bengal is testified by 
Yuan Chwangj who states that the rvders of Kimarupa had the 
sea-route to China under their protectiom^sa This is one of the 
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strongest grounds in favour of our contention that Bhaskara held 
sway over Sylhet and Tripura. If our date of the grant ($38) is 
tenable, Jayatuiiga may be identical with Bhaskara, who was the 
liege-lord of Lokanitha, and JTvadhlraiu was probably another 
feudatory of KSmarupa, established in Sylhet, who went to war 
with Lokanatha. On these grounds, it is fair to conclude that 
both Tripura and Sylhet were under Bhaskara. The Nidhanpur 
grant mentions a number of feudatories of Bhaskara, who “made 
the circle of (related) powers attached to him and equaUed the 


powers of the ring of his feudatories by the strength of his own 
arms'’ 28 a ^nd ‘Vanauished hundred.? of kings in battle, who spoke 
in praise of 


The l^dlanda Clay Seal of BhSskara provides further bls tnri <*al 
material in support of our contention that the bounds of Kamartipa 
reached the region even beyond BengaL The seal contains the 
genealogy of the ancestors of Bhaskara and mentions a number of 
horse sacrifices as being performed by some of them- The remark 
of K- N, Dikshit that the seals might have been affixed to a letter 
of invitation to Yuan Chwang while he was at iWaloTKiS,®** is 
merely a guess, R L- Paul, in order to strengthen his theory of 
the subordination of Kamarupa to Harsa, attaches no hnoortance 
to D. C. Sircar, while admitting “that the seal belongs to 

the period of Kamarupa occupation of Bihar”, holds on the 
contrary that “the occupation of Bihar is rendered doubtful by 
the fact that Batsa probably established the Later Guptas in 
hlagadha during the concluding years of his life —The seal may 
then he connected with Bhaskaravarman’s stay in South Bihar in 
the year 643 A.D.”=8 t But there is no conclusive oroof that the 
Guptas ivere established in Magadha by Har^. K. L. Bama siip- 
poses that both Rar^ and Bhaskara left their seals in iV^dtandd 
to cof^emorate their visit.®* N. N. Dasguota rightly contends 
that though it is difficult to say when Bhaskara “extended his 
conquests up to the ^alanda region the discovery of seal at 
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NaUifldu — is not an accidental plieacunenoii”,™ In any case, it 
must have had a political significBuc^r 

It IS woHli noting that Bha^aira^s association with the region 
existed long before his march with the pilgrim to meet Har^ by 
A.D. 643. Bhaskam heard of the pilgrim at Nfiland* from a 
Kimarupa Brahmana, who went there to engage in a controversy. 
This seems also clear from his invitation to Aitabhadra^ asking him 
to send the pilgron to K^arupm The story may have been 
exaggerated; but there is certainly a kernel of truth in it^ 
Bhaskara is said to have sent his last messenger to Silahhadra with 
a letter^ reading thus: “if he (the pilgrim) does not comOj your 
disciple will then let the evil portion of hin^elf prevail — If neces¬ 
sary then I vdll equip my army and elephants and like the clouds 
sweep down on and trample to the very dust that monastery of 
Ndlandd'^™ He could not have sent such a strong letter, had 
Wolortdd not been within the sphere of his influence. When it 
came into his possession is uncertain; hut it appears that after its 
occupation Bhaskara probably established a relation of his in the 
region. This is confirmed by the accounts of T-Tsing, who states 
that the temple lands along wth the revenue of 20 villages near 
about Wdbndo belonging originally to Sifgupta, reverted to Deva- 
varma of Eastern India who was v-illing to give back the whole 
endowment in case any priest came from China.^^ The location 
of this China temple is disputed. B. C, Majumdar places it in 
Mfgasth^pann “in Varendra or not far from its boundary on the 
bank of the Bhagirathl and the Padma^^^ B. P, 5inha places 
it in modem UP. to the west of Magadha ™ D, C. Ganguly locates 
it in modem Murshidabad in Bengal^ But» these identificatioriS 
appear to be doubtful. l-Tsing writes that “two stages to the 
east of the Mahabodhi Is a temple called Kiu-lu-kea — About forty 
stages east of this, following the course of the Ganges b the 
Deer temple and not far from it b a ruined establishment — ^ called 
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the China I-Tsmg gives his itinerary in a very con¬ 

fused manner; hut it app»eaj:^ froin the accounts that the China 
temple lay not vejy far from NoIandS, and^ therefore the 
Mrcraiilclidt^aTta agrahara or the China temple can he reasonably 
located near the border □£ Bihar and Bengal. Devavarman *^whose 
kingdom included the N^anda region the west) appears in 
the best of probability to have been a lineal descendant of 
Bh^karavarmanp who bore the same title Varma^ equally describ¬ 
ed as the Tdng of Eastern India*, who ruled in the first half of 
the seventh century A.D. and whose seal has been discovered at 
Nalanda*^.^ It appears probable that Devavarman was establish¬ 
ed by Bhiskara over the Yolanda region towards the end of his 
reign^ perhaps after the departure of Yuan Chwang^ 

The epithet Tdng of Eastern India\ applied to BHask^tra by 
the Chinese sources, seems to have an important hearing on his 
TToIitlca] status m Eastern India It is somethir^, as remarked by 
N. N. Das GuptOp “the significance of which seems to be much 
greater than it is ordinarily supposed to be'^^ It may have been 
applied owing to the fact that Bhiskara*^s kingdom included the 
whole of Assam» great portions of Bengal and some portions of 
Bihar or at least the region. This is in consonance with 

the statement made by the pilgrim that the rulers of Ktmarupa 
had the sea-route to China under their protection^™ evidently 
through the delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, opening 
to the Bay of Bengalp There is a substratum of trutht though not 
the whole truth, in the statement of B. M. Barua that the Yiginl 
TcEntra's definition of K^arupa, from Ksrctoyd to Sadiyap is wide 
enough to indicate the vastness of Bhaskara^s kingdom;®® but 
the kingdom was certainly larger than this, and than what B- C. 
Sen thinks it to have been, who places it, on the basis of the same 
work, to the east of the Brahmaputra.®^ We must go beyond 
the$e limits to include the Wclanda region in the west and the 
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regions liordeiing on Chma In the east as evidenced by Yuan 
Chwang, who state thus: ‘'To the ea^t of KimarOpa the country 
was a series of hiUs and hillocks without any principal city, and 
it reached the south-west barbarians (of China) — The pilgrim 
learned from the people (of Kimarupa) that the south-west 
borders of Szuchuan were distant about two months’ journey — 
In the south-east of the country were wild elephants which 
ranged in herds”.^ The accounts testify that Kamarupa touched 
the borders of Burma and China. Moreover, the route of the 
pilgrim’s ioumey to Kamarupa supports mir view on the limits of 
the kingdom in the west. The pilgrim crossed a large river and 
entered Kfimarupa.™ The kingdom was according to him, *‘more 
than a myriad li In mrcuit and its capital about thirty The 

large river, which is mentioned in. the T’anp Shu as Kutotu, is 
identified with the Brahmaputra by Watters;^ Cunningham 
identifies it with the Teesta^ and further adds that the capital, 
visited by the pilgrim, lay in Koch Bihar,^ which is wrong. 
5. N. Majumdar righdy identifies the capital with Gauhati and 
the river with the Kamtoyd?^ The TWg Shu*s Kdotu is evidently 
the Karatopa, Yuan Chwang’s Kimarupa^ therefore, was large 
enough to include portions of Bihar, great portions of Bengal^ 
including the Bengal delta and almost the whole of modem 
Assam. Bh^kara truly justifies the appellation, applied to him 
by the Chinese sources as the ^ing of Eastern India’. 

What adds special significance to the career of Bhaskara is 
his association with the pilgrim and his desire for having an 
insight into Buddhism. This becomes evident from his letter of 
invitation to Yolanda. When Yuang Chwang came to Kimarupa, 
Bba^hara made all provisions for music^ banquetSH and religious 
offerings in his capital. The pdgrim was there for about a month. 
The date of his visit can be placed at about A.D. 643. Cunningham’s 
supposition that he visited Kamarupa twice^^ is not supported hy 
any evidence. 
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It appears from the conversation between the king and the 
pilgrim that the former was long attracted to China. We may 
not rely so much upon the literary accuracy of the accounts; but 
these seem to throw a light on the political and cultural relations 
between Kamarupa and China. Although I am without talent 
myself*, the king is puiported to have told the pilgrimp have 
always been fond of conspicuous learning. Hearing then of your 
fame and distinction, 1 ventured to ask you here to visit me — Now 
through the kingdoms of India there are many peisons who dng 
about the victories of the Tsin king of the Maha-Cina country* I 
have long heard of this — l have ever had an easteem towards 
the east, but the intervening mountains and Hyeis have prevented 
me from personally visiting ifThe song refers to the victory 
of the prince of T'sin, the second son of the Tang emperor, Kaotsu 
over the rebels in A.D* 610. It appears that after Yuan Chwang^s 
return to China, Bh^tcara e^cchanged envoys with China and 
showed a keen interest in Taoism. When the two envoys Li-Yi- 
Piao and Wang-Hiuan-tse visited India (643-46)^ Bhiskara asked 
them to send a portrait of I*ao-tse and a Sanskrit tramlation of 
the Tao-teh-king.*^® Under the order of the emperor, Yuan Chwang 
translated the work and may have sent it to Bhaskara. The 
evidence indicates the cultural contact between Kdmarupa and 
China^ 

The next period of Bhaskara’s career was spent with Har^ 
who, after returning from his Kongoda campaign, sent a messenger 
to bring back the pilgrim from Kamarupa. Bhaskara, however, 
did not want to part with the company of the pilgrim and, 
therefore, the reply seat to Har^ was rather rude: “He 
can take my bead^ but he cannot take the Master of the Law yet^* 
Har^ met the situatioii by an appropriate reply: “Send the head, 
that I may h&ve it immediately by my mes^enger^ who is to bring 
it here”.^^* Bhiskara then started with the pilgrim and md 
Hdr^ on the hank of the Ganges near RijmahaL^ Harpa’s orders 
read like an ultimatum* We cannot guess what would have fol¬ 
lowed next, had Bh^kara disobeyed it* The whole story seems 
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to centre around the pUgrim, whose importance has been so 
enhanced by his biographer. Bhaskara's compliance with the order 
does not^ however, indicate blind obedience to Hai^j but shows 
that he had as much keen interest in the pilgrim as Harsa had. 
Har^^s desire for the presence of the pilgrim in hi$ capital was 
apparently connected with his preparations for holdkig religious 
ceremonies. Har^ might have assumed an air of superiority, but 
Bbaskara's participation in the ceremonies with lus followers, 
with the full glory behtting an Independent soverejgn, does not 
make us believe that the K^arupa king was considered as a 
vassal by Har^. Bb^kara participated in the ceremonies and 
attended upon the pilgrim not because of the fact that he wanted 
to please Har^, but because of his respect for the pilgrim and 
keen interest in Buddhisnu 

It was in the fitness of things that the two chief monarchs 
of Northern India should take a leaiimg part in the ceremonies, 
held at KHuauj and Pruyaga in honour of the Chinese priest and 
Buddhism. These events made this period of Indian history 
memorable indeed, and at both BhUskara was received with due 
honour, in the procession carrying the image of the Buddha at 
the Kanauj Assembly “Siliditya Raja, under the form of lord 
5cikTa with a white chowrie in his hand, went to the right, and 
JCufiMira-Jldjd^ under the form of BrcATfia with a precious parasol 
in his handf went to the ^0 ceremony at Prayaga^ 

Har^ had his camp on the north bank of the Ganges and Bhaskara 
on the south bank of the Yamuna by the side of a flowery grove.^ 
The ceremony was solemnised with lavish gifts to people of all 
sects by and '^tbus established a record in individual charity 

and liberality, hardly equalled in b^ 5 to^y*^^'^ 

Shortly after the ceremonies, the pHgrim made his prepara¬ 
tions to return to China; but Bhaskara requested him to stay in 
his kingdom. The statement made in this connection is signifi¬ 
cant, because it shows Bhaskara^ leanings towards Buddhism.^^ 
The pilgrim refused to stay; but of all the valuable presents offer¬ 
ed to him, he accepted only one from Bhaskara, a cap of skin 
for protection against rain. Immediately after the pilgrim's returUi 
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BhaJikAra came back to Kamariipa. Thus ended a chapter of the 
bistoiy of Kamarupa^ marked by intimate relatioius between 
Bhaskara and Yuan Chwang. As bis grants show, Bhoskara pro¬ 
bably spent the retnauiing period of his reign in peaceful acti¬ 
vities. 

The accounts of the pilgrim throw much light on the accom¬ 
plishments of Bhaskara and o-n the conditions of the people and 
the kingdom during his time. 'The country was low and moists 
the crops were regular; the jack-fruit and coconut were in great 
esteem though plentiful; there were continuous streams and tanks 
to the towns; the climate was genial. The people were of honest 
ways—their speech differed a little from that of Mid India^^ The 
students were meritoriouSj and *'they worshipped the Devas—the 
deva temples were some hundreds in number and the various 
systems had some myriads of professed adherents. The reigning 
king^ who was a Erflbmti;i by caste and a descendant of Narayajaa 
Deva, was named Bh^karavarman—the sovereignty had been 
transmitted m the family and his subjects for 1000 generations^ 
His Majesty was a lover of learning and his subjects followed his 
example; men of ability came from far-off lands to study hare; 
though the king was not a Buddhist, he treated accomplished Sra- 
mai^ with respect” There are some wrong statements m the 
pilgrim's observationsH It is impossible that the family ruled for 
a thousand generations; the pUgrun in stating thxis might have 
recorded a tradition he heard of+ Equally mistaken is his refer¬ 
ence to Bbasknra as a Brahmai^ hy caste- This he certainly wrote 
under the impression that the king descended from Vis^u, R, G* 
Basak explains this by holding that he *'was a Brahmai^ical Hindu 
in religion”*^^ It is tme that one's surname do^ not always 
prove one^s lineage, But^i if the ancestors of the king^ as we have 
ahown elsewhere, may be traced back to the Alpines of the priest¬ 
ly order^ Yuan Chwang’s tes=^mony may have some significauce+'^^^ 
By the time of the pilgrim^s visit, the rulers definitely became 
Brahtnanical Hindust though they adopted the title 'Varrnan^ ap¬ 
propriate to other classes. 

Insmptions bear testimony to the many sided qualities and 
achievements of this one of the greatest rulers of ancient Assam- 
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As the Nidhanpur grant states, he was bom to dispel darkness 
from his kingdom and to establish religi<m by making provisloii^ 
for the proper orgamsation of classes and stages of life and minis¬ 
tering to the needs of learning. Because of his patronage, Kama- 
rupa became a noted centre of leamingT attraeting students from 
outside. l#earning was encouragedi by his liberal gifts. He became 
an escample for his subjects* He was, as it ’were* ''the very life 
of Dharmm, the abode of justicct the home of virtues, the treasury 
of supplicants, the shelter of the terrified and the temple of plenty’". 
He made provisions for the Brahmanas and other higher classes 
by donating Landst and Knmarupa during the 7th century A*D, 
became a centre of the Bramamcal culture; the kingdom came 
under the civUising influence of the Brahmnmeal religions whatever 
the origin of the rulers and the ruled. It had been the systematic 
policy of the rulers to open agrahara settlements for the Brah- 
majpas not only in the centre of the kingdom but also in distant 
places like Ckfindmpun. The contact of K^arupa with Sylhct, 
Tripura, Bengal, Orissa, Mithllsp Mag^diui and Kanaujp as with 
Chinap had been going on for seme time past. It was closer with 
Mithiia. With the expansion of the political sway of the Vaiman 
line of kings, large portions of Eastern India came under the 
culture ideas of Kamarupa, It is rightly remarked that its influx 
ence spread to the islands In the Pacific* and some of the archi¬ 
tectural remains in Cambodia, Annam and other places are pos¬ 
sibly to be attributed to the influence of the rulers of KamarupaH 
Bhutivaiman gave piroof of his patronage cl the Brfihmanical 
rdigion by settling many Brahmarias in the kingdom; tbi<! was 
followed by his able successor. How, under the influence of these 
people and their descendants in Kamarupa, Gau^a, Orissa and 
other lands^ the social life was moulded, proves to be a story of 
absorbing interest^ Their influence increased from the time of 
Bhaskara, under whom the cultural traits and languages of Kima- 
rupa^ Gauda and KaMga traded to he somewhat similari a good 
evidence of this close contact can be detected even now among 
those places which were once under the political and cultural 
influence of Kamarupa ™ 

The many sided kingly virtues of Bhaskarn earned for him 
the deep loyalty of the people* Though a great devotee of Aivu, 
as testified by his grants and his was a catholic mind, Bdng 
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possessed of a tolexant and pious character, it was mtural that 
towards the end of his career he showed a special leaning towards 
Buddhism. The fact that he was able to leave his kingdom to 
travel with Yuan Chwang and spend some time at Har^ s court 
testifies to the smooth working of the government of his kingdom. 
Had it been otherwise, his absence from the kingdom would have 
invited rebellion. Hence, with a vast well organised administra¬ 
tive machinery^ Bb^kara gave a good e^cample of truth and 
justice^ bolding before his subjects the ideal of a paternal king 
in the proper organisation of the State. Both for the moral and 
for the material welfare of his subjectSj he devoted a major part 
of his eventful Me. His pre^sents to Har^a |pve us some idea of 
the state of material progress that the people had reached during 
the 7th century A,D. 


Section 3 


THE LINE OF SALASTAMBHA 

L SalAstamblm ^fouDffejr of a new Ime of kings: 

Inscriptions show that Salastambha established a new line in 
PragjyotiM; bis relationship with Bhaskarayarman is^ however^ 
iinltnown. In faet^ the enlightened reign of the latter was fol- 
low'ed by an obscure period. The genealogy given in the records 
of the family no doubt traces its descent from the ancient Bhauma 
dynasty, and we shall show that the connection between the two 
lyas maintained, at least distantly. 

The rise of Salastambha nothing accidental as it may 
appear to some writers- The Hara^CaaTf ;Sami7adai seems to give 
a clue to thijg otherwise dark period- We have already pointed 
out that, according to this text, after the end of the period of the 
family of Naraka-Bhagadatta, came a prince from the west, named 
M&dhava^ who established himself in Kamarupa a new Ime hav¬ 
ing tweuty^ne kings. This niunber is exactly the same as that 
of the line of Salastambha, as given in the grant^t the twenty- 
first being Tyagasiihha,* It may be presumed, therefore, that 
Madhave is identical with Salastambha of the inscriptioris. It 
Is very signibeant that Madhava is said to have come from the 
west, perhaps from the region around ^dlartdd, which may for a 
time have been an out-post of the oropire of Bhiskaravartnan. It is 
also possible to identify him with Dcvavarman, who, if the evi¬ 
dence of I-Tsing is to be believed, was a king of Eastern India, 
holding sway over the region about Nnlunda^ and this prince, in 
the beginning of his political career, may have been e^blislied 
there by Bhaskara as a local ruler or a governor* We have already 
referred to the China temple, said to have been originally built 
by Srlgupta, which, along with the agraJidras of twenty villages, 
was at the time in the possession of Devavarma, and he b said 
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1o have heen willing to give back the whole endowment to any 
priest coming from China Devavarman, the king of Eastern 
India, was most probably a relative of BhlskaravarmanT or be¬ 
longed to at least a collateral branch of the family of the Varmans. 

The identificadDii of Devavarman of the records of I-Tsing is, 
howeverp disputed. Accx)rding to P, L. Paul, this prince is to 
be identified with Devagupta, son of Adityaseoa * R. C. Majum- 
dar takes him to be Devakhadga, a Khadga nder.^ The same 
Wew Is held by N. K. Bhattasali.* It i$ on this ground that Bhat- 
tasali thinks that the past glory of the empire builders of the 
kingdom of Kimarupa departed immediately after Bhaskarat as 
about this timet the writer believes, E^evakhadg^t mentioned in 
the Aahrafpur inscription p"^ carved out a big kingdom in 
and the same plate is believed by Bhattasali to refer to Bhdskara 
by the epithet, ^BrhatparameitJera*, the former^s liege-lonL Two 
other kingSp Lokanatha of Tripura and Kantadeva of the Chitta¬ 
gong area are also said to have declared thdr independence, indi¬ 
cating the weakening of the central authority of Kamarupap until 
at last Salastambba about A.D. 700 overwhelmed the dynasty of 
Bhaskara.® 

The whole theory of the writer seems to contradict the evi¬ 
dence of the e:!dstmg materials, Devavarman can hardly be iden¬ 
tified with a little known Khadga ruler; nor is the theor^^ of the 
independence of Tripura and other regions immediately after 
Bhaskara to be supported. Salastacnbha, as we shall show, did 
not overthrow the fine or the dynasty of Bhaskara- Lokanatha, 
as we have suggested, was a feudatory of Bhaskara and continued 
tc l>e so along with other minor chiefs of Eastern Bengal as long 
as the rtilcrs of Kamarupa remained the lords of Eastern India. 
D* R. Bhandarkar* identifying Devavarman with a Kamarupa 
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nilerp Wim and his 5 ucc?$ 5 cif H^n^deva to be the son ^d 

grandson of BhSsfcara,^ While hk identification is correct^ it is 
Unlikely th&t Devavannan vims Bbaskara^s son; and Han^deva 
was not the successor of the former* K* L* Banin rightly identi¬ 
fies him with ^ilastambha, but places Avantivamian in between 
them, on the basis of his theory that a gap of about 5-10 years 
elapsed between Bhaskara and SMastambha, and during this 
period Avantivarman ruled. h very probable/" writes Bania, 
^*tbat before 670 A-D, ^asUmbha successfully revolted, smd de¬ 
throning the immediate successor of Bh^karavarman, proclaimed 
himself a kingp perhaps assuming the high sounding name of Jaya- 
tungavarman/^*® He further adds that Avantivarman was up¬ 
rooted by ^astambba alias Jayatunga, who was the king men¬ 
tioned as Devavarman by l-Tsing.^^ We have already shown that 
Jayatuhga is to be identified with Bhaskara. The supposed gap 
between Bbaskara and Salastambha is not supported by any 
genuine source, and we have reasons to believe that Salastambha 
was not an usurper. As we have suggested^ Devavarman was pro¬ 
bably a relative of Bh^kara. The Khavas could not have held 
sway at any time over J^cIcTida, So “there is nothing that goes 
against finding in Devavarman a successor of Bha 5 karavarman"\*^ 
We have also suggested that Devavarman is to be identified with 
Madhava of the Assamese Chronicles, whom we have tried to 
Identify with Sfilastambha. It is likely, therefore, that Deva- 
varman was the same as Salastambha. This appears to have been 
indjeated also by the system of chronology, discussed below* 

To us Devavarman appears to be an inversion of the surname 
^armadeva^i taken by the rulers of the Varman line and even 
by some, sudi as Harjjaravarman and Balavarman, of the line of 
Salastambha himself. If this inference is oDirech Devavarman 
can be identified with Avantivarman and if this can be shown* the 
supposed gap between Bhaskara and Salastambha would no longer 
be tenable. The name Avantivarman is found in the last Une of 
the last stanza of Miidr^rdk^asa; hut the name varies in different 
manuscripts, and is given as Chandragupta, Danfivarmanp Ratna- 
vannan and many others. Particular attention to the reading of 
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the name Avantivarmau has heeu drawn by Telang^ and K. HI 
Dhruva in their editions of the play. K. Ph. Jayeswal thinks that 
the true reading is ChandraguptaT whfnn he identifies with Chan- 
dragnpta 11;** S. Ray takes the same view.^ But the questioni of 
the correct reading of the name of the prince on the date 

of Charpeatier places the work in the late 5th 

century S. K. Saatri somethne after A.D, 388 and before 

A.D. 415;^^ Jacobi^ A,D. 700-900** and Macdonell not later tJtiBU 
AJ). 800,^ In any ease, the ornate style of the work suggests 
that it is appreciably later than the plays of Kllid^^ ^d it is 
likely that Visakhadatta flourished during the 7th century AJ>. 
It Ls also probable that Avantivarman was his contemporary^ in 
which casCp the correct reading of the name as Avantivarmanp 
appears likely. Dhruva identifies him with Avantivarman Mau- 
khari, father of Grahavarrpan;® IL S. Tripathi seems to hold the 
same view.^ But^ the reference in the play to the Vardha incar¬ 
nation of Vimu seems to Indicate that Avantivarman was a Kima- 
rupa ruler* As J. C, Ghosh observes, Avantivarman of the play 
was certainly a successor of Bhaskara as the reference in the play 
to the Wra/wvfltdra refers to the BJMUfim dynasty,^ 

K. Barua, supporting this identiflcation^ holds that the 
''supposition is strengthwed by the fact that the danger of the 
Mleccha revolt, as referred to in the iloka, was actually imminent 
in Kamarupa when the strong nile of Bh^karavanoAn ended with 
his death—it appears that Sakstambha the leiKler or governor— 
usurped the throne by deposing Bhaskaravarman's immediate 
successor. The danger wfaidt the author erf the M«drdmk|rasa 
feared, actually materiah^ed—j^abBtarribha occtippied the throw 
of Kamarupa about 655 A.D. after dethroning and probably kill^ 
ing him (Avantivarman) The existing materials da not coofirm 
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the view that Bha$kara was in danger of revolt at any time, and 
the actual interpretation of the stanza of the play will prove the 
contrary* It means that Avantivannan was desUned to fight the 
JUlercho revolt and save the kingdom just like Vi^Uj who in his 
Boar mcamadon lifted up the earth from universal dissolution. 
The statement appears to refer to the period immediately after 
Bhaskara's death, who probably did not leave any direct heir to 
the throne; hence the question of the dethronement or murder of 
Avantivarman does not ^ise* In all appearance, it appears 
reasonable to hold that Avantivarman was the immediate succes¬ 
sor of Bh^kara* 

But while epigraphs mention Salasfnmbha, not a single refer¬ 
ence is made to Avantivarman. The origin and connection of the 
former have also been disputed on the basis of a misleading state¬ 
ment in the Eargaon grant of Ratnapila (v. 9) which states thusi 
"After thus, for several generation^ kings of Naraka’s dynasty 
had ruled the whole country, a great chief of the owing 

to a turn of (adverse) fatCp took possession of the kingdom^ (This 
was) ^astambha i (MleccMdltlndtho vidlucatand-uasaiiei^a jag- 
rdlui rdjyam)- In succession to him there were chiefs altogether 
twice ten (twenty) in number who are well-known as Vigraha- 
siaxnbha and the rest,*^ Hoemle explains the word ^mleccha^ as 
a foreigner*^ H* C* Ray holds that whether Salastambha esta¬ 
blished a diSerent line^ or belonged to a collnteral branch of the 
Varinan line, is hard to decide* It is also not conclusive that 
Bhaskara is mentioned as a Brahmli^ by caste in the accounts of 
Yuan Chwang and Sdlastambha is called a ^mlecch^dhbtdtka'; for 
Bbaskara traces his descent from Bhagadatta who Is described in 
the Makdbhdram as a Wecckfiiiam-adhipati^ '^If there is any his¬ 
torical fact in the description of the epic"% contends Ray, ‘*then 
there is reason to regard Bhagadatta as a prince of the non-Aryan 
Tibeto-Chinese races referred to as Cmas and Kiratas in Ancient 
Indian literature. It appears that the line of Pu^avarman and 
that of Ealastambha were closely related, in as much as both were 
of Mongolian origin—it would be safer to regard the two dynas¬ 
ties as separate Mongolian groups^ who each accepted Aryan 
culture and sought to establish their blue blood by claiming 
descent from that epic hero.*'^ The desi^otion, "mlcccha^ is a 
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very wide temip which was used by the BrahmuQu^ to 

stand for all non-Aryans. It was used in the same sense as the 
Greeks used the word 'barbarians' for the non-Greeks. It is diffi^ 
cult to find that the term stood merely for the Mongolians, More¬ 
over, Hay's argument appears to have been based on a mislnter-^ 
pretation of the textSp he has mentioned, 'Ml^cchadhirmtha^ may 
not necessarily mean that the ruler also was a miecelui. Bhiskara's 
caste we have discussed in another ccnnection^ and tried to show 
that the pilgtim's statement that the king was a Brahmania by 
caste may have been based more or less on a genuine founda¬ 
tion. In discussing the origin of Bhagadatta and the connec* 
tion of the Varman family^ we have also shown that he was pro¬ 
bably an Alpine ebieft perhaps of a priestly cla^, and before the 
introduction of the Aryan culturOp^ he and his family were desig¬ 
nated as ml^cckas^ The probable connection between the Var^ 
man and ^alastambha lines seems to point to their common descent 
from the Ekaurna dynastyp established by Alpine chief^j and not 
to the fact that they were separate Mongolian groups. 

X. L. Baruap explaining the word 'Mic<?chddfcind£/wi^ supposes 
that it means the governor of the Mech country^ He further adds 
that when Bhaskara died^ Silastambha organised a revolt and 
dethroning the immediate successor of the former, became 
kingp and that Salastambha belonged to the dynasty of Bh^* 
karap for nobles of the royal family were often appointed 
as governors.® Barua^s contentidn that Salastamhha was rdLated 
to Bhnskara and that he was a governor, may be tenablep but it 
is yet to be proved that he was a governor of the Mech country 
and revolted against the family of Bhaskara. Bhattacharya 
seems to be right in holding that &alastambha] like Brahmapalap 
belonged to a collateral branch of the Bhaumc dynasty.^ Hence, 
R. C- Majximdar's theory that "Bhaskaravarman was shortly after 
overthrown by a barbarian, ^ilastambha by name^^,^ or that the 
greatness of Kamarupa passed away with Bhiskarap is merely a 
guesSp not being supported by any genuine evidence. 

That Naraka and his descendants were called mleccfots, is 
stated in the HayunthM grant of Harjjaravarman (v* 2) thusi (atu 

2S. p, iQT. 

27. m, p. &45. 

2S. ChitUne o/ tiw and of India, p. 34S; 

qIm K, Datta XH, pp. 41-59) who supports the nott-Atyan 

mlmha oii^ of ^asUunbtm. 
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inIecehdb}iidA£7T£?tu bhavi^yd$tam PartfcitJa) “Your future pn>- 
geny^ o'mighty kmg, will, ^erefore, be designated as mleccfeos"*, 
Th^ actual reason may have been contained in the first plate, which 
is missing. The statement either refers to the non-Aryan habits 
of the predecessors of Salnstambha or to the fact that they were 
known as mlecchos owing to their Alpine origixi. 6aJastajnbha'^ 
origin and connection with the former ruling dynasty is also 
proved by a number of epigraphs. The Pasupati epigraph of the 
Nepal king Jayadeva II naes^tions EajyamatX, the daughter of Har- 
^deva, who was a successor of Salastambha as ^'Bhagtxdaifar&ja 
(born in the family of Bhagadatta) Pr^ambha or 
fialambha, Harijara, VanamMa and Balavarman trace their origin 
from the same Bbaid^Tna family, though belonging to the line of Sala- 
stambha^^ 

It is suspected that Pralambha (Silambha) and Harjjara are 
^mlecc^c^ names, and the suspicion regarding their ance^-try is 
believed to have been strengthened by the fact that in Tezpur 
grant, Pralambha's name is described as something strange: (Pra- 
J^Tjihh^i- On the basis of this and other 

references. Gait and other writers take these rulers as Mongolians 
or aborigines and hold that they were later onp ^‘fitted out with a 
noble ancestry.”^ But the actual interpretation of the verse in 
question will not guarantee such a conviction- Pralambha was 
so called because he ’was a mighty king and a destroyer of all 
enemies. The \^erse states thus; In his family (Bhagadatta-Vaj- 
radatta) was horn one whose foot-^tool was shining with the lustre 
of jewels on the heads of kings, who was the lord of Pragjyoti^+ 
who destroyed the enemy heroes and who bore the strange name 
Pralambha.® There is nothing, therefore^ to suggest here that 
Pr^mbha and his family had a "tnleecJia' origin. It is probable, 
however, that the name Hai^jara may be derived from Austric 
formations^ the word in the same language meaning a hill.^ 

29. iJi., Dt pp. 175£, 

50. grant of Vajmmab; ParbsiUya of Vanainala, V 7L; 

Nowgong grant of BalavantLaiv V fif. 

31. In dip Parb^Sya platra of Vioiamlla, ike tejrt is road m: ''SiUunbTui 
itv-iiddhaea j^m^dhvydh^ (V 7), giving a sli^tly di^otent meaning; (see 

EJ., XXIX p. 157). 

32, HkEUtni AaHun. p. 31; also if, C. Ray, I, 242, 

33, Tezpur plates d Vaimmala. V T, 

34. B. K_ Kakati^ App. to Culttingi fftrtorp oj I, pp, 22£f* 
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But, can it be proved that he was radally abo such? Moreovetj 
the non-Aryan origin or sound of the naine of a partictdar king 
haSp in our opinion, very little to do with the determhiation of 
the racial origin of a royal dynasty. It is, therefore, wrong 
when H. C. Hay asserts that both the families of Salastambha and 
Brahmap^ ''belonged to non-Aryan stock as the sound of the 
name Harjiara is distinctly non-Hindu.—^They were right, how¬ 
ever, in tracing their descent from Bhagadatta, the lord of the 
mlecchos, CtTics and Kwdtas, in ^ much as they appear to have 
belonged to that great line of Mongolian people^—The Mongolian 
physiognomy of the people of Assam and some of the districts of 
northern and eastern Bengal shows the substantial accuracy of 
this conclusion.''^ Here, as elsewhere, his contention is perhaps 
based on the mismterpretation of the sources. It is wrong to hold 
that all the rulers of ancient Assam were Mongolians. The Mon¬ 
golian physiognomy of the people—and al! of them do not have it- 
gives little Indication that the ruling families had the same racial 
origin. The Immediate successors of Salastambha were Vijaya, 
Palaka, Kumara, Vajradeva, Har^deva, Balavarman H and those 
of pralambha and Harjjara were Vanamala, Jayamila, Balavar- 
man HJ and others; but none of these names betrays a non-Aryan 
origin. All these kings trace their origin from Bhagadatta and 
are connected with the Pala line, as is shown by the grants of the 
Palas. 

The Bargaon grant of Ratnapala seems to have mentioTied 
Salastambha as a MleccJiadhincUha largely with a view to ex¬ 
tolling the Pala family, which, howeverj also traces its descent 
from the same Bhaumn dynasty* So epigraphy seems to confirm 
our view that Salostambha and the Pnalas belonged to the same 
farmly as the Vaimans. Whatever the origin of the Bhaumosi 
the fact that they are associated with the introduction of gAryan 
culture, only proves that Assam must have come under Aiyan 
mfiuencc long before the rise of the Varmans; but, as we have 
tried to show, the Narakas were Alpine chiefs, neither Mongo¬ 
lians^ nor tTiIccchcSp nor aborigines, ^la^4 ambha ^ alias Eevu- 
vannan or Madhava, came from the Nafanda region, where 
Bhaskara had probably established him m a ruler^ and, im¬ 
mediately after Bhiskara^s death, without leaving miy son, he 
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caxn€ to Pragjyoti^ and declared bimself as king. It is also 
possible that he belonged to a collateral branch erf the family of 
Bhaskara^ But how to cjonnect g^astambha vnih Avantivammn ? 

The name ^dlastambha appears to be a btruda; because in the 
Nowgong grant, Virabahu or Jayam^a is called Rar^istambha “ 
and in the Guihuchi grant of Indrapala, Semgrdmastambha is 
given as one of the thirtytwo biriwJns of that king* Vijaya is 
called Vigrahastambha, So, it appeals likely that ^nlastambha had 
another name ’with the surname 'Vamladeva^ If Devavarma of 
the Chinese records was only a surname with its components 
reversed ^ we may identify him {’with the surname 'Vannadeva') 
as Avantiv&rmen of the Mtidrdrdk^flsa* 

Now the question to be decided is, how to reconcile the two 
seemingly contradictory statements m the EargSon grant and in 
the work of Vi^akhadatta end to make the identification rest on 
a historical reality. The reference in the grant in question is mis¬ 
leading and confused^ but it is very significant that Salastambha 
is said io have occupied the throne 'owing to a turn of adverse 
fate^ {uidWcalana uasddeua jagraha , indicating that 

gUastambha was not the rightful heir to the throne. The fact that 
he came from outside and was not directly connected with 
Bhaskara, must have led ’the scribe to make Him a ntlcccJift. It 
was an instance of usurpation in the sense that Bhaskara left no 
heir of his ownt nor does it appear that he selected Salastambha 
to succeed him. It is likely that immediately after Bhaskara's 
death there was a temporary period of disorder^ when Devavarman 
nliflii Avantivarman seated himself on the throne, having assumed 
the hi^ sounding title of {^astambha* If this assumption is 
correct, the identification becomes almost certain^ and the theory 
of a big gap between Bhaskara and Salastambha is no longer 
tenable. It was, thereforet immediately after Bhaskara, or perhaps 
after a break of a few months, that Avantivarman or Salastambha 
ascended the throne in about A.D, 6S0-S1, but not in fi55 or 
as held by K, IL BaruOt®^ on the supposition of a gap between 
them^ in which Avantivarman ruled until he was dethroned by 
galastambha. Tliat ^lastambha’s accession cannot be placed 
much later than A.D* G5fi, is borne out by the fact that Deva^ 
varman (Salastambha) was the contemporary of Adityasena and 

36: LXVI. h pp. 2071. 

37. EJfiC., p. 1, pp. 07-103; JARS., VI, pp. IS-IS. 
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I-Tsing. Moreover, the Teipur Rock epigraph of Harjiata is re¬ 
corded in A.D, 829-30p and Harjiara is eleventh or twelfth in 
descent from Salastambha, including probably two unknown 
rulers after Babvarman H. Even Sfilastambha's date of accession 
in A,D- 650 appears to involve unusually short generations. So, 
HQ these oonsiderations, we conclude that there was no big gap 
between Bbiskara and Salastambha, who was the same person 
as Avantivaraian*^ 

The line of Salastambha with twentyone rulers may be placed 
between AJ5. 650*990. Though the length of the period seems 
shorter, this chronology may be t^en as a working hypothesis 
in view of the fact that most of the rulers were of minor 
portance. If tbig chronology be accepted, Salastambha may 
reasonably be placed between AJ>. 650-75^ 

Salastambha carried on the old policy of the extension of the 
frontiers of Knmarupa in ihe west. We have already seen that 
the possessions of Bbiskara in the Ndlandd region were inherited 
by him. A new power, however, rose in Magadha about this time 
in Adityasena of the Later Guptas, who gave a good account of 
himself by reviving to some extent the lost glory of his family. 
According to the Shihpur epigraph he was ruling in (H.E 66) = 
AJ>. 672p and he assumed the high sounding title of Mflhdrdjddfti- 
rcjd PaittjnnbJinfjcrnfcd.^ The Valdyanath inscription describes 
him as *^the ruler of the (whole) earth up to the shores of the 
ocean, the performer of the Asvamedha and other great sacrlfi- 
In one record from Nepah he is called the "great Aditya* 
sena, the illustrious lord of MagadhaKis exploits are also men¬ 
tioned in the Apbsad inscription.*^ On the basis of these state¬ 
ments, it is held that Devavarman or his successor could not 
retain "his lordship over the Hdl&nSd region and had to lose it to 
his mighty neighbour, Adityasena in or before 672-73 
It is further supposed that he or his successor had by then lost 


3S. Sec P. Cr Choudhuty, ‘4 Historical Hate ciJi Aaanti’aarman, 

(a as a K^^inariiijK Kttiff'* Cottmitutt Cotton College, Gauhati-, April, 
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hold over Kar»tigavtj(H-«a as well. EL C. Raychaudhuri thinks that 
these later Guptas are referred to as lords of the whole of Uttoro- 
paths (Northern India) R. G. Basak contends that "Bengal, 
specially the Southern RS4h^ and Vauffs'' might have formed part 
of the kingdom of Adityasena.'*^ But, the insciiptioDS in their 
most part have described the exploits of this later Gupta ruler 
iu a conventional style,* nor can we infer the supremacy of the 
later Guptas in Bengal from the hypothetical epithet that they 
were the lords of UttoTOpatha.*’' The accounts of I-Tsing (672-73) 
leave us no doubt regarding the occupation of the NoiandA region 
hy Devavarman alias Silastambha. There are other genuine data 
on record to show that his successors, particularly Bar^deva 
could retain their hold not only over North Bengal hut also in 
the west as far as Magadba. It apppeaxs certain, therefore, that 
Avantivarman or i^alastainhha retained the eastern part of 
Magadha, with perhaps the whole of Northern Bengal induding 
Sylhet and some portions of South-east Bengal^ and hence could 
be the patron of Visa fch s d atta. We also re&soiis to believe 

that the letter's play was written somewhere in the western part 
of Kamorupa, Indeed, he may have been a from K^a^ 

rupe itself,** 

In fact, Selastambhap the founder of a new line of kings, but 
related to the former ruling family, carried on the traditional 
policy of the kingdom and perhaps justified the expectation of the 
author of the and the writer of the Bargaon grant 

in establishing order in Kamarupa and making his influence felt 
in distant lands. 

2. Vijaya or Vigrahashmihha and hh Successors^ 

The successors of ^alastambha are mere names. The Hayun- 
tl^l grant (v. 4) simply states that cn the death of Salaslambha, 
his brave son Vijaya, the vanquisher of enemies, became the 
mighty lord of the eartk The grants of Balavarman IE make only 
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a pa&smg reference to him . The Bargaon grant of Ratnap^a 
(v- 9) calk him Vigrahastamhlia. According to the Hayunth^ 
grant, Vijaya was followed in succesaion by Palaka, Kumara and 
Vajradeva,^ Nothing important is racorded of their reigns, and 
in view of this, they may be placed during the short period of 
AJ>. 675^725, It is quite likely that the hold of Kainarupa over 
PitTj^raunrdluinfl and on the further west was lost at this time. 
For it is given in the Ragholi plates of Jayavardham, a ruler of 
the Saila dynasty that the brother of his grand father defeated 
a king of Pu^m and conquered his dominion.^ This conquest 
probably took place round about AJ3. 725-^^ But unfortunately, 
no details of their rule in North Bengal, or over parts of PuTi^ra* 
vardhana are recorded. 

3. Har^deva (Ilarsavarman) or Bri Marsa—a great conqucior: 

■ I- ■ 

With Sri Hai^a or Har^adeva^s accession, Kamarupa entered 
into a new chapter of her activities, and his period witnessed 
remarkable achievements in the history of the land. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar^s identification of this prince with the grandson of Bbadcara- 
varman^^ is hardly correct- As stated in the HayunthaJ grant 
(v^ 6), after them (Vijaya^ Palaka^ KurnSrai Vajradeva) the 
prince, who was well-known as Har^varma, became a great king 
of merit and of piety, who protected his subjects as his own 
children and never Hi-treated them. In the inscriptioiis of Vana- 
niala, he is caUed &ri Har^. His eventful reign may be placed 
between A-D. 72 £h50. 

The Pasupati epigraph of the Nepal king Jeyadcva II men¬ 
tions one Sri Har^deva, who is described as the conqueror of 
Gaud^^ Odra, fCchiig^^ Kosala and other lands. It states thus: 
^Tbe king (Jayadeva II) wedded, as if she were Fortune, queen 
Hajyamatl, possessed of virtues, befitting her race^ the noble 
descendant of Bhagadatta's royal line: (BJicgradattardja-kulaid) 
and daughter of Har^devap lord of Gnudai Odrn, 

Koinlii and other lands, who crushed the heads of hostile kings 
with the club-hke tusks of his rutting dephants",® 
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The text of the epigraph shows that Har^deva of the family 
of Bhagadatta was connected with the toyal house of Nepal by 
a marrioge alliance. But the identification of Hari^deva b dis* 
puted. In the opinion of B. Cbakravarti, Kajyamatl was not the 
daughter of the Kamarupa king Har^deva, and the king men¬ 
tioned in the epigraph was an Orissa ruler, as descent from 
Bhagadatta is also claimed by the Bhaumakaras of Orissa. Though 
Har^deva Is mentioned as the lord of Gau4^, O^rdf etc.^ there is 
no specific mention of the king, ha assarts^ as the king of Kmna- 
rupa.** He further contends that the absence ‘^of the name of 
Kamarupa has its significance- Hanadava was of the royal line 
of Bhagadatta, but could not perhaps dai m the sovereignty of 
Pragjyotba”.^ The identification of Hai^deva with a little known 
ruler of Orissa is not supported by any genuine source^ The mere 
omission of the name Klmarupa cannot be held a serious argu¬ 
ment in favour of the identification of the king as an Orissa 
rular^ The presence of the Bkaumakaras of Orissa, as we shall 
showj seems to suggest that they vrere established either by 
Har^deva hims elf or by his predecessor. As R. R Chanda has 
shown, the ruler, who after the conquest of Orissa established a 
relation of his, named K^mahkaradeva there, wa^ not Har^pala 
of Gau^a as surmised by D. N- Mukherjee,^ but Har^deva of 
KSmarupa>'^ This is also based on the fact that he and his 
successors claim descent from Bhagadatta.^ B. however* 

disputes the connection between the BfuiuT/ias of Orissa and 
Kimarupa.^ R. C. Majumdar* on the basis of the BJuiumas of 
Orissa, tracing their origin from Naraka-Bhagadatta, contends that 
both Ra^yamatl and Han^deva might have belonged to Orissa- 
He does not find '^any king of Kamarupa named Har^ who may 
be credited with such brUIhmt conquests*'.®* But* as we have 
indicated, the possible connection between the Bhaumus of Kama^ 
rupa and those of Orissa may have been due to the fact that the latter 
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were ^established by the rulers of Kamarupa. As suggested by 
Cbandap®^ the Blabayana remains of the Cuttack hilb may be attri¬ 
buted to a line of Buddhist nilets who ruled over during the 

3th centirry AX), and traced their descent from Naraka EAauTmi. It 
is likely that they were related to Harsadeva of Kamarupa^ and 
K$emendra, or his father was placed on the throne by the former 
after his conquests.® The epigraphs^ of the family show that 
they were ruling roughly between A.D, 700-900, and it is possible 
that after Har^deva's death, K^emendra» the important ruler, 
declared his independence^ So the theory of Har^ being a ruler 
of Orissa tan easily be discarded. Kielhom rightly points out 
that he “was almost certainly a king of Pragiyotisa. In fact, he 
was probably the Haii^ (or Har^) of the Te^pur grant, who 
would thus be placed in the first hall of the eighth century A.D/"^ 
The same view is held by S. K. Alyangar,®* R Banerji^ and 
others.®^ 

The identification of Hai^deva with the Kamarupa ruler is 
also based on the date of the Pasupati inscription, which i$ record¬ 
ed m 153 of a certain era. It is neither a Saka era, as held hy 
D, N. Mukherjee^^ nor a Harfa era^ as suggested by Bhagavanlal 
Indraji,® but, as shown by S. L^vi, It must be a Tibetan era 
11 years earUer than the era* which corresponds to 

(153 -|- 595) ^ A.D, 743.’^* This date tallies with the system of 
chronology for Har^deva of K^arupa, whom we have placed 
between A.D. 725-50. 

When and how Har^deva could make such a vast conquest 
is not defimtely known; but it is certain that the conquests were 
made before the date of the Pasupati epigraph. (748)- It is 
also likely that the conquests were not permanent. It is* however, 
difficult to beheve that the statement in the mscriptioo is purely 

61- An in OrUm, ArU., Aug. 1^. 

62. K. L. Ban^ n, p. IM. 

63. Levf, EJ., XV, pp. 3S3-S4. 
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an instance of poetic exaggeratioD-^^ Bbattacharya contends 
that Kar^deva might have esUbllahed his sphere of influence ovei? 

Kalinga^ Ko^la and other lands only temporarily.^ 
In the opinion of D* R Bhandarkar, the Gaiidavaho and the Ganga 
inscription, issued from Kalinga in the middle of the 8th century 
A-D^p show that Hars^ had no such control over these regions. 
'^Nominal allegiance^', adds Bhandarkar, him for a time only 
has been shown — severally by these rulers^*But, we have 
seen that Bh^kara and his successor almost certainly extended 
their sway to NaUind^. Historical evidence seems to support the 
™w that the hold of Kamarupa over North Bengal vi^as not lost 
during their time; it is no doubt true that under the weak mieoes- 
sors of S a last^bha, there was a period of decline of the Kama¬ 
rupa power in the vrest. But^ soon it was revived by Hai^deva, 
who made a new bid for supremacy by conquering new reglons- 
As rightly observed by K- N. Das GupU, must admit that 
the statement in the Pasupati inscription about the lordship of 
Srf over Gauda and the Southern provinces is not an 

instance of poetical exaggeration by his son-in-law's panegyrist^' 
Some portions gf Bengal were under Kamarupa from the time of 
Bhaskara to the time of ilar^deva7& and it is almost certain that 
till A,D. 748 its hold over the regions was not lost. The latter 
held Bengal for a long time to enable him to pass through that 
country in his conquest of Odraj XaZiti^cLj Kosalu and other lands.^^ 
'Tt is not at all improbable that about 80 or 90 yearns after his 
(Bh^kara's) deaths the territories acquired by him having been 
thoroughly consolidated by his successors, Sri Har^deva was 
powerful enough to conquer new territories towards the EO:uth and 
the west, in which two directions only the kingdom was capable of 
extension If the claini of conquest^ though temporarily made^ 
has any historical basis, Kamarupa, at least for the tune beingr 
reached the highest point of its glory dimng the middle of the 
8lh century A.D., and it included lands from Badiya in the east 
to Ayodhya in the w^est, and from the Himalayas in the north 
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as far as the Bay of Bengal and Orissa in the south-west. It 
included, therefore. Assam, Gau^a, a great part of Orissa, portions 
of Magadha and a northern part of Madras State, including South 
Kosala^ This conquest must have been completed hefore Yaso- 
varman^s mvasion of Magadha. 

The rise of Kamarupa might have led odier powers in India 
to raise their heads against Harsadeva. N» N. Vasu contends that 
Har^adeva first defeated one Praca^d^deva of the Saila dynasty 
and then wrested from him Kalinga and Kosala; he further believes, 
on the basis of a tradition, that Adisur^ conquered Kamarupa 
about A-D, 732 after kHling HargadevaJ^ But it is chronologically 
impossible to ascribe the conquest of Kamarupa by a traditional 
ruler to that date. B. C. Sen holds that Har^deva possibly defeat¬ 
ed Adityaseua's grandson p Vi^ugupta-^® but the system of chrono¬ 
logy of the later Guptas is uncertain, and it was probably Jivita- 
gupta lip who was defeated by Hansadeva. The three successors of 
Adityasena: Devagupta, Vi^nugupta and JTvitagupta H are placed 
towards the latter half of the 7th and the beginning of the 8th 
century A.D., and they were ruling over parts of Magadha. It 
is doubtful that they extended their $way over other regions, 
incduding Bengal® The Deo-Baranark epigraph of Jivitagupta®* 
indicates that he was less powerful than Adityasena, It is probable, 
therefore, that Jivita was defeated by Har^ before he could con¬ 
solidate his hold over Magadha. Har^adeva's contest with the 
Western Chalukyas is hinted at the Samangad epigraph of Ba^ra- 
kuta Dantidurga (S,E. 674 = A.D. 752)D. N* Mukherjee holds 
that Hansadeva was defeated by the Kanrtataka army of Vikra- 
uiaditya IT Ch^ukya in AD. 735,® but his chronology Is not sup¬ 
ported by any source. The epigraph states that Dantidurga 
‘‘quickly overcame the boundless amiy of the KarMt^ka 
army of Kirtivarman If, the Western Chalukya prince) which had 
been expert in defeating the lord of Kafrci^ the king of Kerala^ the 
Cholas, the Pdndyas^ Sri Har^ and Fleet^s identifi- 
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cation of Srj with Har^ of Kanauj,8S chronologically im* 

possible. N. N, Das Gupta rightly points out that as ‘'Sfi Hai^ of 
Kamarupa was a contemporary of Kirtivarman, the conclusion is 
ixresisUble that it was he who, as the lord of Odra, Kalinga and 
Ko^Ea, is alluded to in the Samangad htscription as to have been 
worsted (evidently somewhere in the south) by the army of 
iQrtivarman”*®* He was undoubtedly the same ruler as Harsadeva 
of the Pasupati epigraph, and was probably defeated some lime 
before A.D. 748, when he invaded the south and had to return 
back. The event may have occurred just before the date of the 
Pa^pati epigraph. There is no evidence that it led to the 
invasion of Harsa’s kingdom. 

At the heals of this contest came a greater danger from the 
west. The most important ruler of Kanauj after Hai?avardharui 
was Yasovarman, whose exploits form the subject of a con¬ 
temporary work, GcudaDpEio of Vakpati, and who was the con- 
temporary of LalitSditya of Kasmira, Though the work contaiiUi 
*as little history as possible’.®! the central theme of the ktPmg of 
the lord of Gau^a and Magadha by Yasovarman is, however, im¬ 
portant. The rise of this king is also proved by one inscription 
at JVolanda. But the identifiention of Yasovarmadeva of the epi- 
« disputed. H. N. Sastri® holds that he was Yaiodharman 
of Mandasor epigraph, the cjontemporary of Baladitya of A-D. 530; 
this is also the opinion of Fleet® and A. K. Mrithunjayam » But the 
i^e IS disUncUy written as Yaiovarmadeva; so he can hardly he 
identified with Yasodharman of Malwa of two centuries earlier. He 
was no other than the ruler of Kanauj, Yasovarman, mentioned in 
the Gcudavano and Bdiataranginf bj 


It « unfortunate that Vakpati does not mention the name of 
the Gau^ r^er, said to have been killed by Ya^vaiman. In 
^Plct 354 there is a brief reference to the lord of Gaui^a who 

1 ^ multitude of 

the (allied) kmgs of the lord of Magadha. who gave himself up 
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to flight, having returned &£ onee, appeared like the spark? of 
fire (issuing from) a shooting star and raining in the opfsoaite 
direction/' In couplet 417 the of the ruler ia mentioned 

thus: “the king (Yasovarman) having slain the king of the 
MagczdhaSj who was fleeing, proceeded to those woods on the 
sea-shore which were perfumed hy the cardamon,'^^ It is yet to 
be proved that the poet*s patron undertook all the expeditions in 
the maimer of the exploits of a traditional Vikramaditya, There 
are writers, like V. Smith, who believe in the historical character 
of the testimony;*^ but epigraphic corroboration is lacking here. 
But then, who was the Gauda ruler killed by Yaiovarman ? The 
system of chronology so far accepted for Yasovarman, based 
primarily on Kalhai^, appears to be defective. His contemporary 
kmg I^htaditya is mentioned in the Annals of the T*ang 
dynasty as Mwtopi, who is said to have sent to China an embassy 
during Hiuen Tsung's reign (A.D. 713-755). Yasovarman, known 
as /^hc-ifn-tno in Chinese records, is also said to have sent an 
embassy to China in AD. 731. Kalha^ta, who describes the exploits 
of the former, also mentions the defeat of yasovarman in the 
hands of Lahtadltya and incLdentalty refers to the killing of the 
lord of Gau^a by Yakivannan. Stein places the overthrow of 
Yasovarman after A.D* 736, after which Lahtiditya is said to have 
performed his Kalhana, writing on the exploits of 

the K^mlra king, states that he approached the town of Pragjyo- 
tL^ and saw the smoke of black aloe vrood burning in the forest.^ 
The same work trfis a story of the murder of a Gauda prince by 
L^ilitaditya on the bank of the Bias.^ Smith contends that probably 
Lalitaditya^s guest was the heir of the ruler slain by Yasevarman, 
and came to Ka^mira in order to ask aid for the recovery of his 
father's throne, usurped by Gopala. Lalltaditya may have killed 
the heir, Smith opines, with the idea of the conquest of Gauda.®^ 

It is yet to be shown that Lalitiditya undertook such an 
expedition to the eastern ocean. Smith places Yasovarman betweai 
AJ), 725-731 and lialit^tya*? accession at about A.D. 724. The 
overthrow of Yasovarman, in his opinion, took place between AD. 
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740-45, and the escploita of Yasovaxman before his contest with 
Lalit^tya, about AJ>. 730.® But, as we have noted, Kalhana's 
system of chronology is defective. It is possible to place Y^eo- 
vaiman and Lalitiditya about A.D* 725-55 in view of their sending 
of missions to the Chinese emperor who flourished between AJD. 
713-755. This system of chronology also rests on the identiflca- 
tion of the G&uda ruler, defeated or killed by yasovarman. 

In the opinion of R. C. Majumdar, the king of Vahga oppos¬ 
ing Yasovarman was a Khadga ruler*®^ It is unlikely that the 
Khadgos could exert their influence over a large area and for a 
considerable period of time; it is equally improbable that the 
conqueror marched against a little known Khadga ruler, wrhose 
kingdom hardly extended beyond Eastern Bengal R. D. Banerji 
identiiies the Gauda and Magadhan ruler with Jivitagupta 
Yasovarman’s invasion was followed^ according to him, by another 
invasion led by Har^deva. “Most probablyEeneiii writes, 
"^this invasion from Assam followed upon the heels of that firom 
Kanaujp or we may one day be surprised to learn that both armies 
invaded Bengal This identification is also supported 

by other writets.i®^^ But there is no evidence to prove that 

Jivitagupta II held sway over Bengal or Gauda^® R. D. Banerji 
himself admits that Gauda^ Odra, Kalinga, etc., were under Hai^- 
deva, who ruled over Gaud^ for a long time before AJ>^ 743. 
He further adds that during the first quarter of the 8th century 
AJ>., these regions were under Kamarupa, and about that time 
Yasovarman attempted to conquer the whole of Northern India.^®^ 
But, we have tried to show that Gau^a was under Bhaskar^- 
varman, and that after his time^ it either remained under Kama- 
riipa until the time of Harsadeva, or the latter reacquired it from 
the hands of some petty ruler, after a temporary loss during the 
reigns of the weak successors of ^astambha. Banetji's argu¬ 
ment seems to have been based on the idea that Bengal was 
only temporarily occupied by Bhaskara after Hai^^s death and 
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either Mi.dhav 5 .giipta or Adityasena took po^ssion of either 
from Bhaskara or his sucxessor.^^ which is unlikely* 

We have shown that Adityasena’s contemporary fealastamhha 
extended his sway even upto the region. Har^deva may 

have made Bengal the base of his operations to conquer Orissa 
and other lands. The successors of Adityasena^ who have been 
placed during the last quarter of the 7th and the first quarter of 
the 8th century A.D., did not probably hold sway over BengaL^® 
Before Ya^varman launched his campaigns^ Har^adeva took his 
chance to extend the bounds of Kamartipa in the west and the 
south-westj and it is more likely that the invasion of Ya^varman 
was against Har^deva rather than against a petty ruler of Bengal 
or Jivitagupta 11, w+ho may have already been defeated by the 
Kamarupa ruler by A-D* 725-30* 

It is also chronologically impossible that Gopala or his sucees^ 
sor was overthrown either by Har^deva or Yasovarman. V. Smith 
places Gopala about A.D. 730-40;*“^ RD. Banerji between 730-69;'® 
B,C. Sen between 750-75;™ S. K. Aiyangar places Dhannapala’s 
accession In 795,*'** R. Cp Majumdar* critically examining the 
dates of Smithy Chanda, and Basak, takes the Sarnath epigraph of 
Mahipala 1 (1026)'" as the fixed point and places Gopala^^ acces¬ 
sion at A*D. D* C- Bhattacharya before A.D. 738, the date 

of Dharmap^'s accession; ™ but on a revision^ he places Gopala 
between 700-744."* Banerji also revised his earlier chronology 
and placed Gopala’s accession in 750."® The most likely date of 
the rise of Gopala appears to be after AJ). 750 or after the defeat 
and the murder of the Gauda ruler by Yasovaiman, when anarchy 
became rampant in Bengal."^ During this period various rulers of 
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India overran Bengal It is almnst certain, therefore, that the 
Gau4a ruler, defeated by YaMvartnan sotnetime between T4S-50, 
was Har^adeva, and the overthrtw of the former by LaLtaditya 
cannot be placed before A.D. 750, It is, however, not known 
whether Lalitiditya also took possession of Bengal, nor is it defi¬ 
nitely known who was the Gamja ruler killed by him. This suc- 
oessioa of events appears to be supported by the date of the 
Pasupati epigraph (748>, referring to the ejtpbits of Har|a. If 
this chronology is feasible, the identification of the Gauda ruler 
becomes almost certain. I^e Manjtisnm'iiJakfllpa mentions a ruler 
with the name (^Ttnama-moJiipotil before Gojala and after 
SomSkhya (Sasahka) in Gauda, and it is possible to identify him 
with Sri Bar^adeva of Kamarupa and lord of Gauda. 

S. K. Aiyangai's contention that Hai?adeva, the lord of Gaiicla, 
Od«i and other lands, as mentioned in the Pasupati epigraph, was 
the king, defeated by Ya5ovamian‘”, may be taken as correct. 
This agrees with the accounts given in the Assamese chronicles 
of a war between Vikramaditya and Subahu, which may be identi¬ 
cal with that between YaMvarman and Har^adeva.n* AU these 
informations strongly support the view that the defeat of Har^- 
deva took place soon after A.D. 7fS, by which date he had com¬ 
pleted his conquests and was the ruler of Gauda and Magadha, 
If Kalhana is right in attributing to Lalitaditya the murder of 
another Gauda ruler or prince in his kingdom, it may be held 
that Yasovarman did not kill Har^adeva. but took him as a prisoner 
to Kanauj, and, after Ya^varman’s defeat in the hands of Lalita- 
ditya, the Gauda ruler fell into the hands of the latter and was 
HDed by him. The story of a second ruler or heir to the Gauds 
tfirone being murdered by the king of K&smira may probably be 
reconciled on the basis of such an assumption. The Gav4avaho 
also seems to point to such a conclusion. 

While Bengal was overwhelmed by the anarchy that followed 
(he death of Har^adeva, KamarOpa proper to the east of Puijd^ 
seems to have been little affected by the invasions from the west 
and the south, When Bengal was overrun by these repeated 
invasions and anarchy became intolerable, Gopila was chosen 
king.i“ But the removal of a strong hand from Kamarupa and 
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the loss of her pogaessions in Bengal and other regions greatly 
impaired the prestige of the kingdom, so oarefuUy built up hy the 
toils of Bhutivarman and his successor. Thit weakness of the 
kingdom continued until the time of Pralambha. 

4. Balavannan (H) and his Successors t 

It is presumed that the family of Salastambha ended with the 
death of Sri Har^a or Har^deva;^ but this was not actually so* 
The Hayuath^ grant of Harjjara distinctly states {v 7) that Har^- 
varma having died^ his son Balavarman became a powerful king 
and be too succumbed to death. We refer to this IciTig ns Bain- 
varman II, as there was another king of the same name in the 
family of the Varmans, In other inscriptions of the liue^ his name 
is found omitted^ and in view of bis comparatively uneventful 
reign^ he may approximately he placed between A,D. 750-765. It 
was probably during this titne that Gopalu of Gauda rose to power 
and consolidated his position therCp*^^ 

The period after Balavarman is obscure; the records of the 
family do not give a continuous genealogy, nor do they throw light 
on his immediate successor. The grants of Vanamala seem to 
indicate that PrSlambha or ^Salambba became king after the death 
of the rulers^ beginning with Salastambba and ending with Sr! 
Bar^. But, on the evidence of the Hayuhthai grants wo have 
shown that there was at least one ruler (Balavarman) after Har^a. 
The same inscription {v S) further states that, in the family of 
Balavarman were born two princess, who do not^ howevefj appear 
to have ruled the kingdom, nor is it known whether they were 
the sons of Balavarman* To q^uote the verse: Alas! in that hue, 
shining in the ivorJd like lily, moon and miflf , two princes were 
bom* Cakra and Arathi who were expert in disregarding the words 
of preceptorSp and therefore, the son of the younger (Arathi) bore 
the burden of the kingdom (became king)* It is suggested by 
some writers that Cakra and Arathi may be IdentiEed with Salani- 
bha and Arathi of the ParbatTya plates of Vanamala (w 7-9) 

But, while in the Ha>aihthal grant, already referred to, the two 
princes are not said to have reigned as kings, in the latter grant, 
Salambha and Arathi are given the credit of ruling the kingdom. 
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There is again nothing to disbelieve what is given in the grant of 
Harjjarup and it in aka not established that Cakra is to be identified 
with Salambha. In any case, there was in all appearance a gap 
betw^een BalELvarman and the two princes Cakra and Arathi, and 
at the present state of our knowledge, it is in^possible to establish 
who were the rulers ruling the kingdom in the intert'ening period. 
On the basis of the genealogy given in the records of the family 
and the system of chronology we have tentatively worked out, it 
is reasonable to infer that there were at least two rulers, tsa follow¬ 
ing Babvarmtm until the throne was occupied by the son of Arathi 
of the Hayuhthal grant. The unknown rulers may have ruled 
between AI>. 763-790- 

S. Pralanibha or Salambha: 

While on the basis of the Teapur grant (v 7) of Vanamalap 
the najne of this prince is read as Pralambha,^ in the Parbatiyi 
plates of the same ruler, he is distinctly mentioned as Salambha, 
and the two naTnes convey almost the same seme. We have already 
indicated the difficulty of tracing the condnuity of the line of 
Salastambha after Balaverman and also shown reasons to believe 
that Salambha is not to be identified with Cakra+ On the basis 
of this obscurity, it has been held that Pralambha or Salambha, 
eatablished a new line when the family of SeJastambha ended with 
Sn Mar^, In the opinion of H. C. Ray, the relation between the 
two groups : Salas tambha-^Har^ and Pralambha-Tyagasimha is 
uncertain.^^s Yasu takes Pralambha as Har?a's brother, and 

Bhandarkar identifies Balavarman with Pralambhau^ But these 
conclusbns are not established, and it is also not shown that 
Prfilambha established a new line. The Bargaon grant (v 10) 
conclusively proves that all the twenty one rulers of the family 
of S^astamfaha belonged to the same line. TTie Plowgong grant 
of Balavarman (v 9^10) also proves that Harjjara (a successor 
of PrSlambha) belonged to the line of Salastambha. Prilambhak 
connection with the Bhauma family \s shown by the grants of 
Vanamfila (Parba^ya plates, v 7) which states thus: In his (Bhaga- 
dafta or Va^adatta) family was bom one, whose loot-stool was 
iUunimed by the light of the crest-jewels of the Icings, who was 
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the lord of Priigjyotj§a> destroyed the eiiemy heroefi and who bore 
the Btronge name Salambha (Pralambba) The cootentiodL of 
^pie writers that this has a bearkig on the hostility of PrfJamhha 
to the S^lastambha-Har^ group of princes.^ is not supported by 
the actual interpretation of the expression: fc^ata vairi virah^ 
applied to SaiamMia, which only means that he destroyed the 
enemy heroes. Tim following verse also shows that he joined with 
the rulers, beginning with ^lastambha and ending with Har^p all 
of w'hom had ascended the heaven and dyed the horizon ’with the 
colour of the Bcsod of the richness of merits of the ancient good 
kings. There is nothing here to suggest dmt SMambha killed all 
the members of the former ruling family, nor do the verses quoted 
above in any way Indicate that he established an entirely new line 
of kings. 

The eontlnuity of the line of Sfilastambha after the two princes 
Cakra and Arathi of the Hayuhthal grant, through Pralambha Cff 
Salambha seems also to rest on the identification of the ruler who 
followed Arathi. In the Tezpur grant of VanamMa (v 9) the 
name of a brother of Ptfilambha is given, and it is read as Aratha 
(AratAottnrpfih). and from this it is inferred that PrSlambha was 
also an Aratha, both being the sons of Arathi. It is also believed 
that Aratha was the elder brother of Prllambha, and the former 
did not probably reign as king, he being kUled in a battle while 
fighting against his enemies,^ This theory is no doubt based on 
the wrong reading and interpretation of the texts of the Tezpur 
grant of Vanamala. "Hiere are other writers who, as we have 
already stated, think that Salambha (Pralambha) is to identified 
with Cakra of the HayunthSl grant. T^us assumption is based on 
the reading and interpretation of the expression: 
m nrjKik), occurring in the ParbatJyi plates of Vanamlb (v 9). 
the name here being taken as Arathip and this prince being identi¬ 
fied with Arathi of the Hayunthal grant,^ Butp to us it appears 


127. WhJliG on the basis qf the Tetqsur grant CV' 7J wherein the 
^qn is read aa: PrBJomhfm Pr&lamblta may be said 
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SMambha may be taken tq bava home a pmud nfiiae. Both the q^qire^ima 
have □ bearing on the very name Pk^hlombhe Or SoUxnbha- 
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that the actual name in the Parbatiya plates is ArathI, and it is 
not very difficult to take him as the younger son of Arathi* 
Ttie strongest point in our contention is that Cafcra and Arathi 
are not given the credit of tilling the kingdom, but both Salambba 
and Arathi are given the same credit in the inscriptioiia of Vana- 
mala^ It may, therefore, be reasonably held at the present state 
of our knowledge that Arathi bad two sons: Fr^ambha or 
Salambha and Arathi (Aratha), and the sovereignty passed to the 
elder of the two. Hence, the theory tliat Pralambha established a 
new line of iTileceho originj not connected with the former ruling 
iamJJy, or was difierent from the family of ^alnstambba, or that 
he was hos^e to the members of the former ruling dynasty, is 
unwarranted. 

It is difficult to find out the chronology of SaTsmbha. H. C. Ray 
places him (Pr^ambha) towards the beginning of the ^ century 
A.D.j and K. L. Barua ascribes to him the period A.D. 800-2©.^^ 
But, if the two unknown rulem after Balavarman may have ruled 
between A.D, 765-80, and if the chronology of the family we have 
worked out is tenable, it is possible that Salambha’s reign may be 
placed between A.D. 78(t-810. He was probably the contemporary 
of Dharmapala of Gauds whose reign witnessed the tripartite 
struggle for supremacy in Northern India between him, the Ra^tra’' 
kuta king Govinda III (A-D. 794-S14) and the Gurjara-PratihSra 
king Nagabhata II.*^ R. D* Banerji places Dharmapala between 
Te©-809™ Smith in the 8th century A.D.;^^ S. K. Aiyangar in 
795;™ D. C. Bbattacharya between 788^20 or 744-800;™ Cunnin¬ 
gham in 831;^^ Bhandarkar in the early part of the 10th century 
A.D.^ and Majumdar between A.D. 770-810,™ In view of his 
contemporaneity with Govinda III and Nagabha^a H, the dates of 
R* Cr Majumdar appear to be reasonable. 

Both the inscriptions of Vanamila speak highly of Salambba 
and seem to refer to his warlike activities. He was the mighty 
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lord of Pragjyoti^, the destroyer of all enemy heroeSj justifying 
bis very nome, and was the possessor of good qualities of his pre¬ 
decessors, {ParbatTyS plates, vv 7-8). It is difficulty however^ 
to identify the enemies, he must have killed in wars. Ever since 
Har^deva^s death, K^arupa was greatly affected fay intemal 
trouble, and probably also by external invasions. It may be 
inferred that the traditional rivalry between Kamarupa and Gauda 
was revived, and it is possible that Silambha undeziook a cam¬ 
paign against the P^s of Bengal when Dharmapila was engaged 
in tbe long struggle with the Hi^t^rakutas and the Pxatibaras. But, 
on the absence of any definite affusion, it cannot be established 
whether a contest took place between Kamarupa and Gauda, 
T^anatha, however, refers to Dbarmapaia's subjugation of KSma- 
rupa.^^° This has been noticed by some writers, like R. P. Chanda^'^^ 
and B. C. Sen*^^ The evidence on whidi the allusion of T^anatha 
is based, is not known, nor does he give detaffs of the contest. 
Did SSlambba succeed in taking possession of some portions of 
Bengal in the north-east while Dharmapala was busy in his wars 
in the west^ only to lose them soon afterwards? In any case, the 
actual invasion of Kamarupa by Dharmapala is not proved by his 
Kh^impur grant,or any epigraph.^^ It is also not proved 
that the Kamarupa ruler could appreciably extend the limits 
of his kingdom in the western direction so long as his imperial 
neighbom’ ^vas in Gaud^. It is true, however, that Salambha tried 
to revive the lost prestige of the kingdom, and he succeeded in 
establishing a comparatively peaceful reign after a few decades 
of disorder that overwhelmed Kamarupa under the weak rule of 
his predecessors. 

6. Harjjaravaiman—the king of kings; 

Pralamhha or S^ambha was succeeded by his brother ArathS 
(Aratha)^^ who, as we have shown reasons to believe, is not to 
he identified with Arathi of the Hayunth^ grant. As given in the 
grants of Vanamlla (Parbatiya plates, w fr-®) ^ his brother 
(Salamhha) having dledy Arathi, the very fire to nuinerous enemies 
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and unequaU&d in valour and munificence^ became king. Inscrip¬ 
tions, however* do not give details of his career or any campaign^ 
and it is possible that he had a very short reign ol about five years 
only (810-15) . 

ArathTs successor was Harjiaravarman. Though it is not 
very clear from the inscription (ParbatTya plates* w 10-11) that 
Harjjara's father was Arathl, it is dearly stated that his mother 
was Jivadevl, supported also by the Hayuhthil grant (v 10)* and 
it is not improbable that Jivadevl was Arathfs queen.^^ Hie 
Hayuhthfi] grant states that just as Yudfii^hiTa was bom of Kunri 
and Abfci??ianifti of Subhadra^ ^ also 6ri Harji^ra was bom of 
Jivadevl, who was violent and charming, and like YudFii^fhiro 
became the future lord of the earth (w 10-11), Tlie Parbatlya 
grant states (w 11-12) that from Jivadevl was the son, king of 
kings, the illustrious Harjjara whose feet were worshipped by the 
heads of kings, who was embraced by the goddess of her 

own accord, and who was like Yudki^hlrfl in religious discourse* 
Bklma to his enemies and in battle. The Nuwgong plates 

of Bal&varman, however* do not mention the names of both Arathi 
and Jivadevl The grant (v 10) simply states that in the family 
of Salastambha was bom a moonlike Icings named Harjjara who 
was an affliction to his enemies. From this some writers infer 
that Harjjara was not connected with Prilambha (Snhunbha) and 
he belonged to a new line. Dr. Hoemle propounds a wrong theory 
on the basis of the omissiou of the name of Prilambha, He writes 
that the grant of Vanamila '^seems to say distinctly that PrSlanibha 
belonged to N'araka^s dynasty and that be was the father of Harj¬ 
jara. On the other hand, the Nowgong grant ignores Pralambha 
altogether and commences the dynasty with Harjj^iravarman. Nor 
is there anything in the latter grant to connect him with Naraka's 
dynast^^; on the contrary, the non-Kmdu sound of the name, Harj¬ 
jara points to a foreigner'*, and as both the dynasties i,vere foreig¬ 
ners, '"they may have occasionally preferred a claim to belong to 
the ancient indigenom Jine of k^ngs"^»7 We have already examined 
the baselessness of such a theory in discussing the origin of the 
line of Salastambha, to which Pralambha, Arath! and his son* 
Harjjara belonged. TT^ere is nothing to prove the foreign origin 
of a family on the basis of the sound of a particular name of a 
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ruleri It cannot be expected that the entire genealogy of a dynajsty 
idiould be given in all the grants of a particukr family. Such a 
complete genealogy is not given in many Gupta records ot in 
those of other families of India. We have quoted many verses 
iroia the grants of Harjjara and Vanam^ to show that all the 
rulers Salambha^ ArathI and Harjjaro belonged to the famibr of 
Saiastambha which was also coimected, at least distantly, with 
the original family of the Ehaumas. 

One important event in the career of Harjjara was his coro¬ 
nation ceremony p performed according to religious rites in which 
the peopJcj including the merchants^ took an important part*^® 
Palaeographically his Hayuhth^ grant is to be placed in about 
A.D. 825.^® It is, therefore, likely that he ascended the throne 
about A.O. SIS- Ihs Tezpur H.ock epigraph is recorded In the 
G.E. 510 — A.D. 829-30;^ so the end of bis reign may be ascribed 
to about AD. 835- 

His own inscriptions and those of Balavarman and Vanamak 
speak highly of his prowess and good qualities^ He was the mighty 
king of kingSp and he was embraced by the goddess of fortune, testi- 
fying to the proisperity of the kingdom^ newly founded by 
Salambha. Some writers believe that Gupta influence remained 
working as late os the time of Harjjara^ as his Tezpur inscription 
is dated in the Gupta era, Tt proves, according to N* ET. Vasu 
^'^that the supremacy of the Guptas had long been acknowledged 
in Kamarupa and that Harjjara himself acknowledged it too”J®^ 
THiis is also the opinion of H, C. Hut, we have shown that 

the Gupta influence was long broken by Bhutlvannan during the 
6tb Century if not earlier. It is not reasonable to conclude 

that as late as the 9th century A.H,, when the Guptas had long 
left (he political arena, their influence could still be felt. As we 
have already examined, mere use of an era has very little to do 
with the political influence of one dynasty upon another. 

In both his inscriptions Harjjara assumed the grand epithet of 
MahdTujddkirdja Faramei&ara PatamahhaftdTaka. This, along with 
many references to his feudatories, iMnfiims our belief that 
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he was an unportant rul^ and extended his mflueace over 
neighbouring lands. He issued a to his feudatories in 

eonneetion with the settlement of a dispute.^® During his 
abhi^eks, the defeated kings and feudatories were also present.^ 
His political supremacy is mentioned in the Hayunth^ grant 
{y 12) which states thus: ""Harjiara to whose palace, resorted for 
peace, the princes^ who in order to conquer one another's 
kingdoms, kept fighting at the skirts of the hills and dales; in 
whom all qualities rented in equal degree^ and who^ though whole¬ 
heartedly engaged in works of welfare (for his subjects), can be 
approached at (spare) intervals and found in an unrufHed mood.^' 
The grant was found in the Kapili \^alley. It may be as a result 
of his victory over the petty chiefs of the hills and the plains in 
the east and south-east o£ the kingdom that the grant was issued. 
This, as rightly painted out by P. Bhattachaiya, indicates the 
political influence of the kingdom over the furthest limits of the 
hills.^ The Nawgong grant (v 11) gives further proof of his 
splendour and political influence over the neighbouring kings who 
came to worship Iukl 

Harjjara wa$ probably the contemporay of Devapala of Gau^^ 
who is placed difierently by different writers. R, C. Majumdar 
places him between A-D. 810-850;^® R. D* Banerji betwem 809-49^*^ 
and D. C. Hhattacharyap 820-S53 or SD1-S39.^^ may reasonably 
be placed in the first half of the Jffh century A.D* It is likely that 
Harjjara came into conflict with the Gau^a ruler^ The wide con¬ 
quests of Devapala are mentioned in many inscaiptions. The 
Bh^alpur grant of Nlraya^pala records that JayapMa, Deva- 
pala's brother, started under the order of the latter to subdue all 
quarters. It states thus: “When by order of bis brother, he start¬ 
ed with an army to subdue all quarters^ the lord of the Ufkahis 
left his capital, driven to despair from afar by the mere name 
of (Jayap^a), and the kirig of the Pmgji/otitos enjoyed peace at 
last, surrounded by friends, bearing on his lofty head (Le., being 
much obliged for) the cammand of that (prince) which hade (his 
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foes) cease to plan The Monghyr grant records that 

Devapala **made tributary the earth between li£et?d’$ parents 
(Vlndhyas) and GauieVs father (Himalayas) and eiiioyed it even 
as far as bridge in the south/’^^ We cannot, however^ 

make any historical sense of this. The Badar Pillar epigraph 
further stoles that owing to the good advice of his ministers, 
Devepala eradicated the race of the I/tkclaJj hmnhled the pride 
of the and scattered the conceit of the rulers of the Dmvida 

and Here also the reference in not so clear- 

The Bhagalpur grant is, however, significant R. D. Banerii, 
on the strength of thist holds that Jayap^ led an expedition 
against Utkala and conquered Pragjyot^a for DevapMa^®- B, C. 
Sen contends that the object of the pab ecftpedition was to prevent 
a war between Kamarupa and Utkala, and the Kamarupa king 
had to accept the authority of Gauda.*^ R. C. Majumdar holds 
that Pralambha or Harjjara accepted Devap^% sovereignty,^®* 
But these interpretations lack convincing prooh A. K_ Maitia 
finds here a reference to an alliance between Devap^ and the 
Kamarupa king. He adds that,^ while the ruler of Utkala, hearing 
Jayapala’s very name, fled from his capital, the PragjyotiM ruler 
also, *'on hearing of Jayapala^s command, dropped all questions 
relating to warfare and lived very happily all his life, enjo 3 dDg 
the company of his Telatives-''’^t6s This explanation appears 
probable- Hulfzsch, the editor of the grant, thinks that '"‘Jayap^ 
supported the king of Pragjyotlga successfully against the king of 
Utkala”^*® N. N. Vasu thinks that the Kamarupa king entered 
into an alliance with the Pilas.t^ Hay, supporting the view that 
Jayapala helped the Kamarupa king against Utkala, seems to hold 
that the army reaEy crossed the Karatoya, foridng the prince 
of the Brahmaputra valley to acknowledge the hegemony of the 
Palas.^®® But, this is not supported by the grant in question. 
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There was probably no Pola mvasdon of Kamarupo, and no 
atcoptance by Kamarupa of the Pala hegemony 

Who was the contemporary Xamarupa mler, mentioned in the 
Bbagalpur grant? WhUe m one place, P. Hbattacharya takes him 
to be Jayamala* Harjjara^s grandson, or even Bakvarmanp™ in 
another place he takes him to be Harjjara or Vanamala.^^* The 
alternatives are maintained by H. C* Rayi^"™ K- L. Barua 
thinks that the king was probably Jayamala.^^ On the basis of epi- 
grandly and our system of chronology^ it is more reasonable to hold 
that the ruler was Harjjara, sm<^ Jayamala^s career was not bril- 
liant enough to invade Orissa^ far less to conquer it The event 
can hardly be placed after A.D. S50 when Jayamab was not reign¬ 
ing. 

It is only a super&cial interpretation of the Bhagalpur grant 
that will make us believe that Orissa was invaded by both the 
Gauda and the K^mariipa army. Tlie expression that ^*the king 
of Pragjyotbas enjoyed peace at last surroimded by friends/' may 
not imply that the Kamarupa army invaded Orissa, or that the 
king conquered Orissa after making an alHance with Gauda. It 
cannot be assumed that during the brilliant period of Devap^, 
the Kamarupa army w^ould be allowed to march through his ooim- 
try to Orissa. The credit of conquest should be given to Gauda. 
This is confirmed, as we have noted^ by the Bidar Pillar grant* 
referring to “the eradication of the race of the ^J^ka^as" by Deva- 
pala. It is passible that ju$t at a time when JayapMa invaded or 
conquered Orissa^ the Kamarupa army under Haijjara invaded 
Bengal, which was either repelled by Jayapala and peace was 
concluded, or returned to Kimarupa from the frontier of Bengal 
after hearing of the conquests of Jayapala^ Inscriptions* in any 
case, seem to allude to the war-like activities of Harjjara, and we 
have already referred to the feudatories and the defeated kings 
attending on him, indicating the king's political influence over his 
neighbours. 
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It is generally believed that Harijara's capital was at Harup^ 
pesvara, Ha^ppesvara, or Ha^ppfiivara, as found in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the familyt and the place has been located near Tezpur, P» 
Bhattacbarya contends that Salast&mbha himself shifted the capi^ 
tal of the kingdom to this place from ancient PragjyotiM, and that 
the name Pragjyotipa during the time of his dynasty'Stood for the 
kingdom.™ K. L. Barua holds that the capital was changed by 
Harjjara. None of these theories is tenable. In the Hayuhthai 
grant, Haruppesvara or Hatappesvara is called merely a victoriotis 
camp: (Jflya 3 bindftci?ffra),^^ In the Tezpnr rock inscription of 

the said king^ It b simply called a pum (city).™ The Nowgong 
grant of Balavarman describes Hadappesvam as an ancestral camp 
(TMiifdmaiia katiifcn).^^ The kafuk^ here does not stand for the 
permanent capital city* Salambha is described in the ins* 
criptions of Vanamala as the lord of Pragjyotba^ which 
seems to stand for the capital, and the same inscriptions refer 
to beautiful Hadappesvara from which place the sSsancs 
were issued (SrS Ha^ppesi>ardi) and there is no definite mdi-< 
cation here that It was the permanent capital of the family. The 
name Haruppe^ara or Hadappesvara is derived from an Austrio 
formation like Aara or Aerup, which means to cover as with a 
basket or dlsh.^^ It b associated with a deity and with the attain¬ 
ment of liberation or with a !mge (Hdpiks or Hcfufca 
It is possible that a temple of Siva was built by Harjjara, which 
is said to have been re-built by Vanamala. Extensive rtiins of 
temples and buildings have been found in and around Tes^tir, 
which, along with the exbfenee of a tank {Hnrjjam pitkburi), 
keep fresh the memory of Harjjara. During the reign of Vana- 
m^a, Hadappesvara must have extended over a vast arcai which 
Included the re^gions from the Bamiuji hiUs on the east to Dah 
Par\^tTya on the wcst,*®^ It appears that the city of Hadappesvara 
was beautifully built by Harjjara, adorning it with temples and 
stately buildings^ and the place was used as a temporary residence 
to watch and guard against the incurs Ions of th e neighboaring 
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tribes The necessity to build a second capital city must have 
been felt because of the Imditlonal rivalry with the western, 
powers, particularly with Gauda^ and in view of the constant 
danger to Pragjyot^a, In any case* the latter remained the perma¬ 
nent capital of the kmgdoin of Kamarupa. There is no knpossibb 
lity of the foundation of a new town, and the fact that the 
were issued from H^4^ppeivam, does not evidently prove that 
this was the capital of the family. We have numerous instances 
from India to show that royal were issued from places 

difierent from the permanent capital, and that the Guptas, for 
example, founded more than one capital city. The name 
peivara seems to give us a good evidence of the admixture of the 
Aryan and non-Aryan elements, and the extravagance, with which 
the place is associated, indicates the growing prosperity of the 
kingdom and the people. 

T. Vanamalavarmadcva — the empire builder ef Assam; 

With the accession ol Vanamala^ son of Kazjjara through Sri 
Mahgala (Parbatlya plates, v 15), the kingdom entered into a 
new phase of development. His Tezpur grant was issued in the 
19th year of bis reign, which may be placed in about AT^. 854.^ 
His reign may have covered the period AD, P, Bhatta^ 

charya places him in about the middle of the 9th cenlmr 
but a slightly earlier date fits better into the chronology of the 
ruler. He was probably the contemporary qf Vigrahapila I and 
Naraya^iLapala of Gauda, whose period saw the dedine of the Palas 
after the death of Devapala.^®* 

Inscriptions bear eloquent testimony to his Idngly virtues and 
remarkable achievements. The Nowgong grant (v v 13-15) states 
that devoted to Vanamala was for a long time ting in the 

land. He possessed a charming body and pleasing dispositiom He 
spoke no-thing low and improper and was ever noble. He erected 
rows of palatial buildings, and decorated the rooms with beautiful 
pictures. His own inscriptions state that Yanamila was famous 
in the world, beautiful, and delighter of the earth like the moon 
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and was adorned with the jewd-wreath of dl royal q:aaBties. He 
was hke the moon in the dear sky that was the kings bom in 
the family of Naraka* He rebuilt the lofty temple of Hetuku 
and endowed it with villages, elephants and temple girls. 
The feudatory kings came to him frequently to pay their respect¬ 
ful homage to himJ^ 

That Vanamda was a tnighty monarch and extended his 
kingdom through conquests^ are testified by hb own inscriptions. 
He was fit for the lordship of the earth or the kingdom extending 
to the lines of forests on the shores of the ocean; he, who dispersed 
the mass of darkness that was the enemies and dispersed on the 
fields of battle the great mass of darkness that was the assemblage 
of the Intoxicated elephants of the mighty enemies; who destroyed 
completely with his sword of great strength the host of kings 
who were the very thunderbolt to the hills that were the soldiers 
of their very proud enemies; out of fear of his valoUTi some of 
the kings who were subduers of numerous enemies, fled importii- 
nately in different directions, while others readily took up the 
chowrio (to fan their conqueror or to become hb sen^ants); out 
of fear for whom even the kings who in a war against other rulers 
shot sharp arrows (themselves) left their territories far away; to 
whom, whose only weapon was his valour, those kings, ’who effect¬ 
ed formations of the assemblage of intoxicated elephants against 
other enemies, folded their palms.^® 

The inscriptions, therefore, seem to support that Vanamala 
exerted a strong influence over the neighbouring kings through 
wars as well as by peaceful means. The feudatories attended upon 
him, and the rulers of jjctty States had to remain constantly in 
fear of him. His political influence may also be inferred from 
the fact that he assumed the high sounding title of ParuTneivara 
PaTanmbluippaTaku Mohdrajadhitaja^ as found in his records. Tlie 
reference to the extension of his kingdom to the lines of forests, 
bordered by the ocean, b, however, very significant. This has a 
bearing no doubt on the extension of the kingdom over the hilly 
regions in the north and east as well as over the re^ons of South¬ 
east Bengal, including Sylbet, M 3 niiensingh, portions of Dacca, 
Samatata and the neighbouring lands. By his Parhatiya plates 
Vanamala donated lands (to the Brahma^ Cudamat^) of the 
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\4llage of Haposa (grdmo.) lying within tho of Svaljm^ 

Matigoka in The exact location of H^tposa is diffi¬ 

cult to determine. By the Gauhati grants Indrapala donated lands 
in the village of Bhoui^ in Kdifpa^ka in the v4aya of 
Hapom and Hapy&tna sound almost the same^ but their identifica¬ 
tion is not well established, in view particularly of the fact that 
while the former is called a gindma^ the latter is known a^ 

The Tezpur grant proves the extension of the limits of the 
kingdom again to North Beng^ after the temporary loss of the 
region after Har^deva. Harjjara himself may have tried for it; 
but perhaps he failed. Vanamala availed himself of the chance 
after the removal of the strong Cauda ruler^ DevapMa, during the 
weak reign of Vigrahap^ I. By his Tezpur grant, Vanamala donat¬ 
ed to Indoka landsp situated in the village of Abhi^Tamfoka^ 
lying to the w'^t of Triirotd and the north-east of Chandmpflf^ 
(Chfliidrapurt) almost in the same area where Bhutivarman 
during the middle of the 6th century A-D+ donated lands- 
P. Bhattacharya thinks that the river Karatoya was the western 
boundary of the kingdom of Vanamala.^*^ It probably included 
the regions lying hetweeu Teesta and KauiiJca, including the 
major portion of Puii^dracardkanc.i^ The weakness of the Pala 
rule might have accounted for this. The kingdom of Vanamala, 
therefore, comprised almost the whole of modem Assam, parts 
of south-east ^ngak including Sylhet, Tripura, Mymetmngh and 
the neighbouring places, and Pif^rauardharta in North Bengal, 
Thus he revived to some extent the kingdom of Bhaskara; but it 
does not appear likely that his inHuence was felt either in Orissa 
or in further west. 

The growing prosperity of the people and the kingdom may 
be inferred from the copious description of Hatappesvara from 
where the grants were issued, and which was made beautiful by 
the erection of temples and palatial buildings and which was 
situated on the bank of the Brahmaputra. There the people of 
all classes lived happily and the place was inhabited by virtuous 
men, merchants and the learned. Water of the great river Brahma- 
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putr^, running by itj was perfumed by the scent of the flowers 
falling into it from the numerous creepers, shaken by the hissing 
sounds produced by the host of serpents, frightened by the cries 
of the peacocks resting In the woods of tali trees rising from the 
hills of both its banks; which carried the fragrant flood-waters 
showered by the clouds arising from the smoke of the black 
sandal trees, being burnt by the conflagration of the forests near 
the gardens in the place; its current was filled by the waters that 
were made pure owing to their constantly washing the slopes of 
mount which was an abode of the glorious Ko'^neswa.Ta 

and McJm-Gfluri; which had the people living in the whole 
neighbourhood of its banks delighted by the fragrance of the musks 
of the deer.*® The entire picturesque scene was made sacred by 
the incantations of mantras coming out of the temples. All these 
carried to distant lands the majestic glory of Vanamila, who must 
have dedicated the later part of his life to religious activities. 

The last important event of Vanamala^s reign was the establish^ 
ment of big son on the thronCp The Nowgong grant (w 16-17) 
proves that he abdicated in favour of his son Jayamila, when the 
latter finished bis education and acquired the requisite qualifica¬ 
tions for kingship. It further states that he starved hirry^lf to 
death, evidently under the influence of religion. 

8. JayamMa or \^abMiu i 

The successor of VanamaJa is disputed by some writeifs. Gait 
takes JayarnHa and Vimbahu as two princes.*® HoernJe, explain-- 
ing ver^ 16 of the Nowgong grant, which refers to Vanamala's 
abdication, bolds that the name VanamMn is used as an adjective 
of Jayamala, who* therefore, in his opinion, abdicated in favour 
of Virab^Ur*® But this interpretation is wrong. It was Vana- 
who abdicated in favour of Jayamala, whose another name 
was Vimbahu; this is distinctiy stated in the said grant and also 
in the Uttarb£^bil pJates.™ The grants stale thus* Of him (Vana- 
mala) was bom a son named Jayamala, just as the moon is bom 
(comes out) of the milky ocean, whose pure fame like that of the 
jasmine flower and of the moon ig found even to-day- That moon^ 
eyed Sh Vanamnla, having found his son well-educated and of 
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proper age, conferred on him the royal insignia (made him king). 
That JayamaJa was known a$ Virab^u is clear from the verse IS 
of the Nowgong grant, which states thus; "Having received the 
kingdom, the king, the excellent Virabahu married (a lady) called 
Amba, who was ec^ual to himself in point of family, beauty and 
age." The same reference is found in the verse 21 of the said 
grant, Kielhom is, therefore, right in taking Vtrab^u as another 
name of Jayamala,^^ It is likely that after his accession Jayamala 
took the name of Virabahu.^^B In the Nowgong grant, Virabahu 
is known also as Hcnastamblia, and in the Guakuchi grant of 
Indrapaia, SaflprfltnastaTnbha is staled to have been one of the 
thirty two btmdas of that king, The title 'Ha’^astamb/ui' indicates 
his warlike activities, and he is said to have distinguished himself 
in wars.^®* nus may refer to his battles with tribal chiefs, but 
it is possible that he accompanied Vanamala in the latter's expedi¬ 
tions leading to the occupation of Put^rauardfuiTm. 

Jayemala was probably the contemporary of Nardya^]iapala of 
Gauda whose reign is placed by different writers between A.D, 
852-907;!« 8€0-914;»i 860-91S or 845-899,“® He may be placed 
roughly between the middle of the 9th and the beginning of the 
10th century and according to our system of chronology, 

Jayamala may be placed between AD. 865-SS5- Though the Pala 
power declined under Vigrahapila and Narayapapala, it is un¬ 
likely that Jayamala could make any headway much beyond the 
KaratoyOf except that he may have consolidated the conquest of 
Vanamala in the Chandrapurf vtfaya. This appears to be confirm¬ 
ed by the statements of the epigraphs, quoted above, inthcating his 
warlike career, by such titles as Virabahu and Ranastambha. Like 
his father, Jayamala abdicated the throne in favour of bis son, 
Balavarman. As stated in the grants of the latter, Virabahu or 
Jayamala was attacked by a serious disease, and thinking that the 
world is in vain and man’s life is like a water drop, he thought 
over his last duty in life, and on an auspicious day made his son 
sit on the throne in a proper manner,®® 
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9, Balavamiim HI—the last important nJet of th* family: 

That Balavarman was the son of Jayam£Ia^ is clear from his 
own grants (Nowgong grants w 19, 23; Uttarbarbil plates^ w 20^ 
24), which state thus: By him (JayamHa) was produced from 
her (Amhhl) just as fire from a piece of wood, an excellent son, 
the celebrated Balavarman of good qualities, whose eyes resembled 
the undulating petals of the blue lotus wdth strong shoulders, well- 
built arms and with an appearance as beautiful as fresh lotus, 
just opened under the touch of the rays of the rising sum 

His Uttarbarbil grant was issued in the 5th year of his reign 
(pancama mr^e). On pabeographic grounds, his Nowgong grant, 
issued in the 8th year of his reign, has been placed in or about 
A-D. 975,®* which appears improbable, D, Bbattacharya ascribes 
itto A,D. SS3 and Kielhom places Balavarman before A.D. 9l3p®* 
which seems to be chronologically feasible. F. Bhattacharya places 
him during the first half of the 10th century A-D.,™ and K. L- 
Barua, on the basis of the Nowgong grant, places his reign between 
AJDi 875-^90.^ It is reasonable to place him between A.D# S85-910- 
He was probably the contemporary of Nlrayan^pMa of Gaud^, 
whose chronology we have already discussed. Lite his predeces¬ 
sor Vigr^op^N Narayanapala had a precarious position in Gauda 
which was again invaded by the Ra^akutas and other powers.®® 
This decay of the Pala power after Devap^ provided an opportu¬ 
nity for Kamarupa to extend its limits towards Bengali and Vana- 
tnflla had already given a proof of this by donating lands in the 
region lying to the west of the Teesta. Jayamala consolidated these 
possessions, and it was an opportune moment for Balavarman to 
make fresh conquests. 

In his grantsp Balavarman assumes the Imperial title of Mahd- 
rcjddhirdjd Paramesuaro ParnTnubhatp^Taka^ indicating his supre* 
macy. There are references to his enemies in his records^ which 
state that he extended his glory after extirpating all his enemies 
and that he conquered all quarters after defeating his enemies with 
his own arms which became dark, being stained by hi^ drawn 
sword {Nowgong grant, w 24f). It is difficult to say who his 
enemies were^ By hi$ Barbll grants Balavarman donated lands to 

3M. HwnJe, LXVI, I, pp. Wt 
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gymnadeva, lying within the pStaJca ot Vapdideva in the vi^aya of 
Barojepattan. The exact location of the land Is doubtful, but if 
this vi^ya is identical with the of the Kamauli grant 

of Vaidyadeva, it is probable that the region lay near about the 
present village of in Barpela sub-ciivision.30e gy his Kowgong 
grant, the king granted lands to the Brahmai^ ^rutidhara in 
lying within the utsaya of jDijjiwd, in the same locality, 
where Dharmapala about a century later donated lands by hia 
Subhahkarapataka grant. It lay to the west of Teestd or Kanitoya 
in Pu^ravardhana.^^^ This confirms our belief that Balavarman 
made fresh conquests in North Bengal at the cost of the Palaa 
under Naraya^p^. 

Both the place names in the Nowgong grant appear to he 
non-Aryan or Bodo in origin ,211 suggesting that the localities were 
then inhabited by non-Aryans+ The reference in bis grant to a 
battle may mean that Balavarman brought tribal chiefs under 
subjugationn It is also significant that Brahma^as were established 
in the midst of the non-Aryan population, a process wldjch wa^ 
perhaps respcnaible for the intermixture of peoples of diverse 
origin from early times. 'This systematic policy of the Kamarupa 
rulers helped to a great extent not only in the spread of education 
but also in the contact of diverse cultures, so essential for the 
political consolidation of the kingdom. The city of iJdrtippestpara, 
where the king is said to have resided temporarily^ is called an 
excellent camp, indicating that it was not his permanent capital, 
to which we have already made a reference. It waS;, therefore, 
a second capital, with a grandeur befitting the beautiful scenery 
on the batik of the Brahmaputra, and its estahlishnient was no 
doubt considered important, to maintain contact with the 
neighboimng tribes. 

With his personal charm, “fearful of disgrace, harsh towards 
enemies, gentle towards reli^ous preceptors, truthful, neither 
contemptuous nor vaunting, generous and purified from 
Balavarman proved himself to be the last of the dutiful and energe¬ 
tic rulers of the line of Salastamhha, managing the affairs of the 
administration with weU-organised governmental tnachinery. 
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10, An obsciD'e p^riwl—Successors of BaJavormaiii 

The immediate successors of Balavaxmau are as yet unknown. 
The Bargaon grant of Ratnapala (v 10) reveals that there were 
21 rulers of the family of Salastambha^ the last being Ty^asiihha^ 
who was succeeded by Brahmapala, who established a new line 
of the P^as. But^ it b found that Balavarman III was 13th iu 
descent from S^astambha or I7th, if we Include the two unknown 
rulers after Balavarman II and Cakra and Arathi in the list of 
rulers. The scribe of the Bargaon grant may have included all these 
princes as weD, in which case it appears that Balavarman was 
the 17th ruler of the family. If this assumption b correct, there 
were probably three intervening rulers between Balavaman and 
Tyagasiihha, the last ruler of the line-^ It is unfortunate that no 
due to this gap is found either in the records of ^astambha's 
line or in those of the Palas. Balavarmanb reign, according to the 
system of chranology we have adopted^ may have ended in about 
AD. 910. The date of the acce.ssion of BrahmapSla after IVaga- 
simha is placed by Hoemle in about A.D* 1000-^^ K. L. Barua 
places him in or about A.D. 085 on the suppositiou that Tyaga- 
shhha ruled between A D* 970-85-^^ He infers, therefore^ that 
there was a gap of about a century from A.D. S9fl to 970 between 
Balavarman and TVagasimha, in which period as many as six 
rulers ruled.^® In discussing the period of Brahmapala^ we shall 
try to show that his accession is to be placed in or about AD. 990^ 
It b possible, as we have already shown, that there were possibly 
three rulers t»etween Balavarman and Tyagashiiha, and if accord¬ 
ing to the system of chronology, Balavarman'a end may be ascribed 
to about A-D- 910, the three unknown princes may approximately 
be placed between AD. 910-970, and, therefore, Tyagasimha may 
have ruled between AT>. 970-99Qi vrhen Brahmap^a ascended the 
throne. But thb gap of about 60 years cannot he bridged over 
unless new grants are brought to light, nor do we know anything 
about the reign of Tyagasiriiha who is simply called 'the iHustriaus 
chief in the Bargaon grant. The obscurity of the period continued 
until a new line was founded by Brahmai^la^ 
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THE PAEA LIKE 

1. Brahmap^ ^ 

The origin of the founder of the line is given in the 

grants of the family, indicating that Brahmapala was of the same 
BhauTTia dynasty, to which Pusyavannan and Salastanihha beltings 
ed The Assamese chronicles^ mention that the family of Midhava, 
whom we have identified with S^astambha, was followed by cne, 
founded by Jitari, a K^triya, who is said to have come from the 
country and brought with him several famihes of 
Brahmai^as and K^asthas from Kanauj and Gauda. It is possible 
that he came from the Nalandd region or Orissa, and was the 
descendent of the royal princes established by Bhaskara or Har^-- 
deva, or from the region of North Bengal, which may have been 
ruled by a royal prince established by Vanam^a. It is interest¬ 
ing that the names of the rulers of this family of Jitari, as given 
in the Hani-Gcun Samunda, end with the surname, Pila hke 
Dharmapala, Ratnapala, who is said to have invaded Gau4^, Soma- 
pMa and others, ruling for eight generations, the last being Rama- 
candra whom we have identified with Jayapala, The epigraphs 
also give a list of 8 kings Including Purandarapala, who reigned 
for about eight generations. Moreover, the name of the second 
ruler was Ratnapaa, as given in the grants. The identification of 
BrahmapMa with Jitari, therefore, appears almost certain. 

The connection of Brahmap^a with the former ruling family 
is proved by the Bargfion grant, (y 10) which states thus: "'Seeing 
that the twenty first of them (the line of ^astambha), the 
illustrious T^'agasirhha by nameN bad departed to heaven without 
(leaving) any of his race (to succeed him), hia officialsi thinking 
it weU that a BAnuma (of Naraka^s race) should be appointed as 
their lord;, chose Brahmapala from among his kindred to be their 
king on account of his fi.tnes!$ to undertake the government of 
the country/' The Khon^ukhi grant (v 4) of Dharmapola re¬ 
cords in the same strain. ^'In that royal family was bom a king. 
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named Brahmapala who was like a KulataCa and equal to 
The same reference is found in the Snbhenkarapataka (v 4) and 
the Piispabhadra grants (v 3) of Dhaxmapila. Tlie election of 
Brabmapala has an inberesting parallel with that of Gopala of 
Gauda= 

In spite of this link with the lines of Po^yavarman and 
SHastambha, both connected with the Bhnuma dynasty* Hcsernle 
opines that the line of S^astamhha ended with Har^, and was 
succeeded by another foreign dynasty^ beginning with Pralambha 
and ending with Tyagastmbe* after whom the dynasty of Bhaga- 
datta waa restored in the person of Brahmapala ^ This is not sup¬ 
ported by the grants we have quoted. Hoemle further adds that 
all these families were founded by aboriginal “tribal chiefsp who 
aggrandising themselves^ adopted Hinduism and got invented for 
themselves a quasi-K^triya descent* All the genealogical detailSi 
therefore, before Brahinap'alaj Salastambha and Pralambha (or 
Harjjara) are unhistoricalt the real lines commenciiig with those 
name^. The lineage of Bhagadatta seems to have been a favourite 
One for the chiefs of KnmarQpa to adoph^^"* Gait® and Ray^ wnte 
in the same straiup referring to the non-Hindu^ aboriginal or 
Mongolian origin of all these lines. We need not enter into this 
centrover^ again, which we have already discussed with regard 
to the line of 6alaslambha. The epigraphs do not support this 
view of the foundation of different dynasties^ one tracing its origin 
from Bhagadatta and the other indicating a foreign origin^ There 
is absolutely nothing to suggest that all these families were tribal 
Mongolian groups. We have shown enou^ reasons in deahng 
with the origin of the Varman and ^alastambha lines to prove 
that none betrays an aboriginal or Mongolian origin. The evi¬ 
dence from epigraphy* supported by literary sources, justifies our 
conclusion that the original founders of the dynasty came under 
the influence of the Aryans. Pu^yavarman or 6alastambha may 
have been designated as mleccltaa or non-Aryans because of the 
Alpine origin of the original founder of the Bhau™n dynasty. Not 
to speak of the rulers of the Varman and Salastambha lines, Brahma- 
pala himself is said to have established Brahmaojas and iCayasthas 
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in the kingdom. So, by the time of the ■establiahiiient of the 
VAmiBii line, not to speak ofthefemiJy Off Brahtd^p^p the nileiSp 
notwithstanding their Alpine connection^ were rightly designated 
as the Brahmameal Hindus. 

The election of Brahmapala, owing to his fitness to rule the 
kingdom^ is testified by the Bargaon grant. The event was im** 
portant in the political history of the land. It is evident tiiat 
Tyagasimha left no heir to succeed him, and Brahmapala, who 
tnay have been working as a governor somewhere in North Bengal 
or Orissa:, belonging to a collateral familyp was invited by the 
important officials of the State to ascend the throne.^ Ihere is no 
good ground for believmg;^ as remarked hy K« L. Barua, that such 
election was a myth® We have good evidence of such election 
from other parts of India. Brahmapala was chosen king not only 
because of his connection with the former ruling dynasty* having 
a rightful daim to the throne in the absence of any direct heir* 
but also because of his ability to undertake the difHcult task of 
ruling the kingdom and protecting the people, the basis of sover¬ 
eignty in ancient India. 

We face the same chronological difficulty with regard to this, 
as vrith the earlier lines. H. C- Ray^ places Brahmapala about 
A.D. lOOO and K, L. Barua in 9®5r^ If Hoemle is right in placing 
the beginning of the reign of his immediate successoTp Hatuapala 
in A,D, 1010,11 Brahmapala^s accession may be placed in about 
A,D. 990. He was probably the eontempkOTary of the Gaud^ ruler 
Mahipala I who is placed between A,B* 974-1036.*^ 

The Borgaon grant (v 11) gives a hint of the warlike character 
of Brahmapala, ^^Single handed he overcame his enemy hi battle — 
his warriors have always thought very highly of (the conduct of) 
their home staying (king) ^ seeing that his enemies fled away in 

7, ViiaiJ, of KAmarujm. T, p&, lE9f5 hnlds that Q cer¬ 
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all eigiit directions/"^ On the basis of the Belava grant of Bhoja- 
varraan, K, L. Barua supposes that Jatavarmao invaded Klmarupa 
and defeated EmhmapaJat though he could not annex the 
kingdom,^ N. Vosu opines lhat he actually inflicted a defeat on 
the king of Kamarupa.** Tins Varman line of kings was ruling 
from Vikramapura in East Bengal during the 11th century A^D, 
when the Pala rule after Mahipala I dedined in Gauda^^ By the 
Belava grant, land was donated in Pia^ravardhana. It states 
thus t “Seizing the (great) glory of Prthu, son of espousing 

Vtrciiri (the daughter) of Karnc, extending his supremacy among 
the conquering the fortunes of KiTficriipfl^ (paribhavams* 

tdm-JFCamaTTlpc^myaTh) putting to shame the strength of the arms 
of Divya, crippling the dignity of Gouardhana and giving away all 
his wealth to Brahmanas, he (Jatavannan) established his o%vn 
paramount sovereignty/'^^ Basak holds ^'that Jltavarman might 
have availed himself of this opportune moment of the revolt of 
Varenda of the Kaivartas under Dlvya for proceeding towards 
Kamarupa and bringing the province under his own sway/"^^ But 
the actual interpretation of the statement, ^conquering the fortunes 
of Kamarupa/ does not imply the invasiOTi of Kamarupa or the 
defeat of Brahmap^a, not to speak of bringing whole K^arQpa 
under Jatavarman^s sway. As we shall show^ the statement has 
probably a reference to the loss of Kamarupa possessions in North 
Bengal. If Jatavarman was the contemporary of Vigrahapala Til 
of Bengal, who cannot be placed earlier than the middle of the 
11th century A.D./* the event can hardly be ascribed to the period 
of Brahmaplda whose reign falls between A.D. 990-lDlO only. If 
there is any historical bads for this very wide conquest of Ji&ta- 
varman, the event can be ascribed to the reign of Gopala. In any 
case, it does not imply the actual invasion of Kamarupa proper^ 
Bence the statement of A- Banerji*® and P. L. paul^ that Jata- 
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varmaa crippled the power of the king of Kamarupaj and that of 
R. D* Bancrji^i ith^t he actually conquered KanoBrupa, are not 
estahlished.^ 

The exteiLsioD of the kingdom during Brohmapila’s reign in 
the west is doubtful; it likely that his sway did not extend to 
Bengal. According to the Bangarh grant,^ Mahipak I revived the 
paternal kingdom; Majumdar thinks that this refers to Varendra 
in North Bengal.^ Moreover^ the Chandras, who established their 
petty kingdom in East Bengal, ruling from Vikramapura* also 
became powerful. By two grants, &rlchandra donated lands in 
Pu^jidmvardhana; he probably flourished towards the dose of the 
10th or the beginning of the Hth century when Brahma- 

pila was ruling. But in the east Kamarupa included greater 
portions ol modern Assam including Nowgong. Since the 4th 
century A^D^p traces of the existence of small principalities like 
are found in modem Nowgong^ adjoining the Mikir HiUs^ 
where remains of forts, temples and buildings are yet to be seen. 
Some of them are attributed to the capital of a kingT named 
Hamsodhvaja. The Tantrik work Pag Som Zoiv 2Ifln makes men¬ 
tion of another ancient kingdom of Kcdali in the same loc^typ 
along with others. It is associated with the activities of Mihanatha 
and Gorak^anatha of a little later period than Brahmapila. Dur¬ 
ing their lime the ruler of Kadoh was a womauj KamaM^ helped 
by her sister and ministers.®® The antiquity of the place is un¬ 
known. This kingdom of WdTiTuj^^o' is located by some in ^lanipur 
or Burma®^ or Cach^ or even in the North-Western Frontier;® 
but it is rather to be located in the Nowgong, ruled 

probably by a Kachan or Jaintm queen,®® enjoying the liberty ac¬ 
corded to women by the T^trik-Buddhists, and po^bly as a 
feudatory of the Palas of Assam. This place at a later time be¬ 
came associated with the birth of two noted Assamese w^riters, 
Ma dha va Xandall and Ananta Kandalb This is another instance 
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of the contact of the Aryan and non-Aryan people in the kingdom 
and of the influence oi Tantiik-Buddbiami which flooded Eastern 
India, particularly Kamarupa under the patronage of the Pala line> 

The last important act of Brahmapala was his abdication in 
favour of bis son. This ts proved by the Bargaon grant which 
states thus; “Hien having placed him (Ratnapila) on the throne 
of the dynasty of Karaka — he (Brabmapala) — went to heaven; 
for noble minded men who know the good and evil of the world, 
know how to do w'hat is suitable to the occasion.”®* 

3. Ratnapala—founder of the greatness of the family: 

Ihe accession of Ratnapala witnessed another period of 
prosperity of Kamarupa, That he was the son of Brabmapala, 
belonging to the former ruling dynasty^ is evident from the grants, 
which also describe him the mighty crusher of enemies,* and 
*the possessor of priceless virtuesp* who ^emulated the renowned 
good deeds of Baffw and His own grants speak of him in 

the same stxmji. hini (Brahmap^J —was begotten on her 

(his wife) a son^ called Hdtn^palap who gained renown because 
his people justly concluded that a jewel-like kiug^ wouldj by his 
good qualities, foster the most worthy among them/'^ 

The many sided qualities of this ruler are highly described in 
most of the epigraphs of the familyi^ He “was of bright lustre 
and worthy of his name; he was a victor Ln battles and tbc royal 
Goddess of Fortune manifested herself at his feet, that were 
adorned by the garlands cf crests of kiiigs,''^^ 

It is evident from his Bargaon giant that Ratnapala had the 
credit of building a new fortress in the capltalp or fortiJied the 
old city of PragjyotiM, giving it a new name of 
(impregnable). The ^mideur of the capital is depicted in poetic 
style, whei^ *’the heat (of the weather) is relieved by the copious 
showers of mttish water flowing from the temples of his troops 
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of lusty elephants^ which are piresonted to him by bundreds of 
kingSr conquered by his amosj entwined in the clustery of the 
flashes of his sharp sword. Though the capital is crowded with a 
dense forest^ as it were^ of the arms of his brave soldiers — yet it 
is fit to he inhabited by wealthy people (merchants) — It is 
frequented by many hundreds of well-to-do people just as a forest 
on the heights of the Malcya mountain (is frequented) by snakes- 
It is adorned by learned men, religious preceptors^ and poets^ 
who have made it their place of resort —It resembles the sum¬ 
mit of mount Kaile^ in being the residence of the 
(iSivcE) and in being inhabited by a Vittein (Kuvera) .”^ 

There can be no doubt that stands for Prlgjyoti^- 

pura,^ P+ Bhattacharya^s contention that the capital was shifted 
to tbl^ placie from Hiruppesvara by Brahmapalfij^ is not true; 
because we have shown that Haruppesvara or Had^pp^vara was 
only a temporary residence of the family of Salastambha^ and 
Pragjyoti^ remained the capital not only of ^alastambha^s family 
but also of the Falas themselves, Hoernie contends that Ratna- 
pain either “founded it or made it into a fortified place and fixed 
it as the residence of his dynasty. The fact that the Pala kings 
resided in the fort of DurjtLya and the Harjjara dynasty in the 
^ancestral camp' at Hiruppesvara, w^hile yet both djmasties called 
themselves ‘lords of Friglyoti^," may perhaps justify the conclu¬ 
sion that in their time “ Pragjyoti^a, which was originally the 
name of a town became the name of a country.**^ None of these 
theories appears tenable. Haruppesvarap as held by Hoemle him¬ 
self, was only a eampp or a place of temporary residence. HencCp 
there is no question of the shifting of the capital to Durjayd, The 
probability appears to be that in view of the traditional rivalry 
between KimarOpa and Gau^a and living in the midst of hostile 
neighbourSp H&tnap^a built a strong fortress in the heart of the 
old city of Pr^yoti^. The epithetp ^Prdgjyotisddhipfftt' seems to 
have ^ood rather for the city than the country in this particular 
case, though it may have stood for both. K. L, Earuap supporting 
P, Bhattacharya^ holds that Brahmapala shifted the capital to 
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Gauhati from Haryppe^^ara, and Hatnapala simply strengthened 
This theory is also not tenable. H. C. Ray is of the opinion 
that ^‘it would perhaps be wrong to accept this name (DitrjflyS) 
as an alias for Pragiyoti^pura as Hoemle has done. It Is not 
unlikely that these capitals (Pragiyotisaj Haruppe^ara, 
Dnrjaya) may have been situated in the neighbourhood of the 
modem town of GauhatL”"^ Hut Hoemles identification of 
Durjayd with Pragiyotii^ is not wrongs and Ray has made a 
mistake in stating that Haruppes^^m^ lay near Gauh^ti. It is to 
be located in modem Tezpur^ far away from Cauhati+ Dunai^flj 
as its name Indicate^p was a fortified place in Pragjyoti^t which 
remained the capital of the line of rulers^ beginning with Pusya- 
varmactp if not earlierp and ending with the Pala line, or even later. 

We have two records of the reign of Ratnap^a. His BargSon 
grant was recorded in the 25th« and the Si^kuchi grant in the 
26th year of his reign.'*® Hoemle places him between A^D. 1010- 
1050, which appears to be long; K, L. Barua places him between 
A.D. 1000-1030,« which also does not fit into the chronology^ we 
have worked out for the P^a line. The most probable date ap¬ 
pears to be A,D, 1010-1040. and as his second grant was recorded 
in the 26th year of his reign, it is possible that he had a f&irly 
long reign of about 30 years. He was probably the contemporary 
of Mahipaa I ?md Nytyapala; the latter has been dated differently 
by different writers, ranging from A.D. 1025 to 1054+** 

His own grants and those of Indrapala and Dharmapala point 
to Hatnapala's warlike activities. As the Bai^aon grant (v 141 
dates, because ''of the elephants' pearls* carried forth by the 
impetus of the unrestrainable stream of blood, running from the 
split foreheads of the elephants of his enemies, his (Ratnairala s) 
battle field looked beautiful like a ixiarket place, strewn with the 
stores of merchants and ruby-coloured through (the blood of} the 
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slain.** The Gauhatl grant refers to him as "the mighty crusher of 
enemies. A significant reference to contemporary powers is 
made in the deseription cf Ms capital: "'Like the doth which 
protects the king's broad chest, its boundaries were encompassed 
by a rampart, furnished with a fence strong hke that used for 
the game-birds of the iJafcoSj fit to cause chagrin to the king of 
Gur^arflj to give fever to the heads q! the untameable elephants of 
the chief of Gau^^ to act like the bitumen in the earth to the 
lord of Kemla^ to strike awe into the Bdhikos and to 

cause discomfiture (consumption) to the master of the Deccan 
and generally to serve for the purpose of discomfiting the (king's) 
enemies***^ It is suggested that Ratnapala actually came into 
hostile conflict with the powers mentioned in the grant. N- 
Vasu thinks that it refers to an unsucc^^ful attempt and invasion 
of KamarQpa by the said powers, during the time of Ratnapal®/^ 
H. C. Ray contends that the statement may have a hearing on 
contemporary incidents. He identifies the Kerala king with 
Hajendra Chola I (A.D. 1013-44) and the lord of the Deccan 
with die ChSlukya Vikramaditya VI (AD, 1076-1126) p He takes 
the Taikas and the Hahikas as the T^Irkish invaders. The king 
of Gurjara was either RSjyapala (lOlB-19) or Trilocanapala 
(1019-27), The presence of the Gurjaras m Magadha and North 
Bengah Ksy writes, made them familiar to the Kamariipa poots.^ 

Hoemle, commenting that the Kamarupa king actually came 
into conflict with them, Identifies the Gvirjara king with the 
Western Chalukya Jayasimha ni or SomeCTara li the Kerala king 
with Cbola Hajaraja; the Gau^a ruler with Mahipala or Nyi^a^ 
pala and the Bahikas and the Taikas with the Trans-Indus people 
of Balkh and the Tajiks,"*® S. L. Katare seems to take Ratnapala 
as a scion of the Gau^a Polafj, and further adds that the Chalukya 
army marched through Magadha. Vafiga, Anga and Gauda, 
reaching K^marupa. He identifies the master of the Deccan, who 
is taken by him to have been defeated by Ratnapala, with Vikra- 
maditya VI Chilukya of Kalyana. He concludes that owing to the 
difficulties of the region* Vikramaditya had to return » But Ratna- 
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pala had no connectton with the P^as of Gaud*t® aiid ihe sup¬ 
posed invasion of Kamarupa or the defeat of this VikraiiiSditya 
probably did not occur at all. 

The defeat of a Kamarupa ruler by certain Vikranildit^ra is, 
however, recorded in Bilhana’s VfferamBnkadewoccrita “ Biihler, 
the editor of the work, identifies this Vikramaditya with 
Tribhuvarkimialla of Kaly^a. He agrees that the reference to the 
defeat of the rulers of Kamarupa and Gauda is strange, but 
gests that “he made with his cavalry a raid into their territories. ® 
P. Bhattacharya takes the king to be Karpatendu Vikrai^ditya 
and further adds that the invasion took place either during the 
reign of Indrapila or Har^pala, but this did not result in the 
loss of any Kamarupa territori^.®* K* B. Barua believes that 
pala became involved in a war with Bdhana's VikramSditya 
Ch^ukya VI.“ H. C. Bay places the iiivasion during Ratnapala’s 
reign,*® which is chronologicslly impossible. R. S. Tnpatlii surmises 
that *^Ratnapala of Kamarupa, however, beat back the Chalukya 
army, which then returned by way of Southern Ko^ala. If the 
invader of Kamarupa was Vikramaditya Ciwlukya VI (1076-1126), 
the invasion can hardly be placed during Ratnapala's reign. Even 
Vikramaditya’s predecessor Some^vata I, who reigned from 
1043 to 1068, could not have been the contemporarj' of Ratnapala, 
even granting that BatnapaU reigned between 1010-1050; beeau^ 
the Bargaon grant, referring to the foreign powers, was recorded 
in the 25th year of his reign, in which case it was issued about 
AJ>. loss* These writers are under the impression that the 
Chalukya king, mentioned in the Bargaon grant, was the ^e 
as Bilhaiu’s Vikramaditya. Moreover, while that DKcan king 
in the grant is said to have been defeated by Ratnapala. Vikra¬ 
maditya of Bilbao is given the credit of the defeat of the Kama¬ 
rupa king. If there is any historical ba^ for tiw reference m 
the work. Vikramaditya was no other than the Chalukya Vtkra- 
maditya VI of Kaly^, whose contemporary king in Kamarupa 
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neither Ratnap^ nor Indrapala but probably who 

may be placed between AD. 1080-1095- 

There is really no good reason to believe that the contemporary 
po%vers mentioned in the Bargaon grant, actually invaded the 
kingdom, or that Ratnapala, commg into hostile conflict with them, 
made them turn back< While the reference has an echo of the 
existence of such powers, the poetic description of the capital 
refers only to the impregnability of the fortified palace of 
Diirjay^ss jt was wise on Hatnapale’s part to take necessary 
precautions and provide for an Invincible fortress in case of attack. 
The references to his warlike activities in other epigraphs probably 
refer to the suppression of hostile chiefs within Kamarupa proper 
or in North Bengalt which was probably brought under Kama-* 
rupa at the time. The political supremacy of the monarch is also 
atteisted by the fact that in his grants, he assumed the high sound¬ 
ing epithet of 'Pamrneivara-Paramobhafffifaka-MflhdrdjddiiiTOjs/ 
The decline of the Pala rule id Gauda after Mahlpala gave an 
opportunity for the extension of the influence of the kingdom^ at 
least towards North Bengal. 

3- Purandarap^: 

Epigraphy seems to support the view that Ratuapila^s son 
did not reign. This is clear from the Guakuehi grant (v IT) of 
Indrapala, which states that his father having gone to heaven, 
his (Ratnax^ala's) grandson, Indrap^a became king. This is con¬ 
firmed by the Khonamukhi grant of Dharmapaia, which records 
thus: “Of him (Ratiiapala) was bom a son named Purandarap^, 
he, the only abode of splcndoitr and performer of pious deeds, 
who was united with his ancestors while a prince, owing to the 
irony of fate, leaving behind Indrapala — bom of him/'« Hoernle 
is, therefore, right in suggesting that Puxandarapala died diu*ing 
the life*time of Batnapala, who was succeeded by his grandson 
Indrapala.®^ 

It I 3 evident, however* from other grants that Purandarapala 
was connected with the admim^tration of the kingdom, perhaps 
helping his father, or was established as a ruler of some province 
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by RatnapaJa. This is confirmed by the Gauhatl ^ant of Indra- 
p^: “His (Ratnap^'s) son was PurandarapaJa^ ^ ruler of wide 
renown, liberal, jovial, pious and accomplished in all arts, a hero 
as well as s poet: (^rctica sukai^isca )—who being passionately 
fond of the chase gave more than once extraordkiary proof of it 
by the way in which he captured hostile kings like tigers"*®^ 

That he was probably a ruler over the extreme north-eastern 
region of Assam, pear modem Sadiya, seems to be indicated by 
his marriage of a princess from that region. The GauhSti grant 
states that he married Dtirlabhh who was descended from the 
royal races of the extreme kingdomSj conquered by the victorious 
arms of Jamadegni^s son: (Paraiu'mnia) Jfimadagrnyabhtiin uikra- 
mdrjita prfljyc mjt/a Tirpa vathin aambhavd},^ The reference 
is probably to the ancient of Bhlginaka, as given in the 

Vipniu and the existence of which is shown by the ruin$ 

of forts and temples.®^ The reference is significant in that it shows 
that Ratnap^'s kingdom may have touched the north-eastern 
frontiers of modem Assam. Purandaxapaln, by a marriage alli¬ 
ance, may have got possession of the kingdom of Kui^dhia during 
the life time of his father, over which he ruled as a prince. The 
region was inhabited by Tlbeto-Burmans and in the midst of them 
a Hindu kingdom or province was established. Both literature and 
archaeology seem to support the view that a colony of Alpines or 
Aryans settled near about 5adi3fap which helped in the Inter- 
mixture of Hindu and non-Hinda elements from early times. 

4. Indrap^a—a conqueror of renown; 

As Furandarapala did not reign as king, bis son Indrapaln 
directly succeeded Ratnaplla. His Gauhati grant was issued in the 
Sth^ and Cu5kuchl grant in the 21st year of his reign*^ P. Ehatta- 
chary a places him towards the middle of the 11th century A.D.^ 
Hoemle ascribes the first grant to about A.D. it b possible 

that Indrap^a reigned between A.D* lft4&-1065. He was probably 
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the contemporary of the Gau45i ruler Vigrahapahi JH, who is 
placed between A,D. 1041 and 10767® 

The grants of the family speak highly of this ruler* TTIg Gau-^ 
hati grant (w 15-16) states that he ^^kept control over himself 
and was foremost among the just and righteous^ who vanquL^ed 
all his enemies and who, like the hght of the east (the son), Uln- 
mined the whole terrestrial globe; before whom, when he set on 
the thranoj ihe mosaic floor of his audience hall looked like a fruit 
covered tree as the jewels fell from the cro’WTis of the princes 
as they voluntarily stood^ reverently bowing before him with 
joined hands; who dived into and passed across the deep and 
broad streams of all knowledge* During the righteous and virtu¬ 
ous reign of this king, the earth was heavy and greatly flourish- 
ing and became the cow that yields all desires to ineii+ as in the 
time of Frthu'\ He ^'properly ruled the earth for a long tinie+ van^^ 
quished the enemy by dint of his mighty perfonned many sacri¬ 
fices pleasing to Indra^ and to the damsels he was litcia Kfiina- 

IndrapaJa was responsible both for the proper organisation of 
the State machinery and the augmentation of the prosperity of alL 
His capital Durjayd is described in the same poetic style as it 
was under Hatnapala, He “had a residence of corresponding vir- 
tueSr a town full of elephants^ horses and jewels, and impregnable 
to the attacks of any royal dynasty, when it was named Stt Dur- 
As we have stated, it formed only a part of the old city 
of Pragjyot^a. 'There is nothing/* as Hcornle rightly remarks, 
“in the land-grants to show that Pragjyoti^a had ceased to be the 
capital of the country in the time of either Balavarman or fndra- 
P®1^- — At the same time it would seem that Indrapila ordinarily 
resided in the townlet (n^gari) Stt Durjayd which was a strong 
fort, while according to Nowgong grant, Balavarman appears to 
have ordinarily resided in Haruppes^'ara which is described as his 
paitdmahflkafakfl or an ancestral camp.'"^ This disposes the theory 
of P. Bhatta ch ar yBC L. Harua and others of the establishment of 
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different permanent capitals in different places by the families of 
Salastambha and Brahmapala. 

In his grants, the king assumes the high sounding epithet of 
Tarame^ara Partimahhtmraka Maharnjddfiimjn/ By 
grant, land was donated in the village of Bfwaifd in Kostpafoka 
in the tji^aya of HSpyonm. The exact location of the land^is doubt¬ 
ful. By his Guakuchi grant, land was granted in the 
in Ulttndi Yi^aya to a Brahmapa hailing from ^avathh identitmd 
with ;STfivasti in Bengal; with the exception of all these 

place names are Bodo in origin.” It was the systematic policy ot 
the Kamarupa rulers to create Brahma^ia flsrrahSi'fla in the midst 
of non-Aryan people, which served both poUticol, and cultural 
purposes. Indrap^'s assumption of imperial titles and attendance 
of rajas in his court doubtless indicate the political influence of 
Kamarupa over the neighbouring lands. There is no good ground 
for assuming that any portion of the kingdom was lost either m 
the east or in the west in North Bengal, The hold of Kamarupa in 
Bengal is proved by the land-grant in Pandori, made to a Brah- 
mana of SdufltM which can be identified with at least 

a part of ” ^ mentioned in this connec¬ 
tion that about this time a named fsuaragho^s was 

ruling at phefeeri, and he is said to have granted lands after taking 
his bath in the Jajodn river in the GdUiftpyakn uifayo of the mati- 
dala of Riyolia, The Kalifca Pura^ states that Ja|odd flows through 
Kamarupa. But the river at present passes through Jalpiiguri and 
Koch Bihar. This shows that this region was within Kamarupa and 
Isvaragho^ was probably a feudatory of Indrapala.^® This 
extension of the frontiers of Kamarupa probably accounts 
for <hp invasion of Jatavarman during the reign of his 
son Gopala. It is wrong to assume, however, as done by some 
writers, that Vijayasena, who cannot be placed earlier than 
AJ3. 1119, defeated Indrapala. In any case, no loss of territory 
in Rti'^niuardhoTui is suggested by any evidence, and Vigraha- 
pala was no doubt a weak Gau^a ruler, incapable of resisting the 
exploits of his eastern neighbour, 
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3v Gopala; 

Some writers doubt whether IndrapMa was succeeded by 
Gop^ H. C. Ray holds that 'It is impossible to decide whether 
i£ he really belonged to the line of Brahmapilaj was an 
immediate successor of Indrapila/"^ The same view is held by 
N, N. Vasm'® But it is evident from the grants of Dharmapila 
that GopHa was the son and successor of Indrapala: "Of him 
(Indrapala) GopiJa was the who was matchless in might 
and a light of die royal family; he was meritorioiis. munificent, 
learned and accomplished with politeness,^ 

In view of his comparativ^y uneventful eareetj it may be 
presumed that Goj^la had a brief reign, and he majp therefore, be 
placed between A,D, 1065-1080. The Fu^ipabhadra grant (v. 4) des¬ 
cribes him as possessing many virtuesp and as one who had the 
knowledge of the intidharrmi and whose power like fire burnt the 
kingdoms of his enemies. In spite of these references:, it appears 
probable that Gopola was a wwk ruler and could not give proper 
attention to the defence of the kingdom in the west. It is, there« 
fore, likely that, as indicated by the Belava grant of Bhoja- 
varman ® to which we have already made a reference, Jatavannan 
snatched away a portion of the kingdom in Ptcn^ravardhanct; 
because by this grants land was donated in that region. The state¬ 
ment in the grant referring to Jatavarman^s ^conquering the for¬ 
tunes of Kamarilpap' may only be explained in that light P- L. 
Paul Ls perhaps right In suggesting that Jatavarman came into 
conflict with either Gopala or Har^palaj^ we believe with the 
former, for the reasons stated above, and as Gopala according to 
chronqlogyp was the contemporary of Jatavarman, The resiiit was 
the loss of an important portion of the kingdom in Pui^ra- 
vardkana. 

A. Har^palA! 

Gop^a was succeeded by his son Har^apala, whose pleasant 
character is the subject of more than one reference in prasostis. 
He *^was a source of pleasure and praised by the wise. Being good 
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natured Sarasvati enjoyed the nectar of pleastire 

caused by the long sustained friendship with This indi^ 

cates the prince's learning and prosperity in an equal degree. That 
he was a man of iearningt is al^o proved by another source. Tlie 
Katrindra ^’PcaTui ^muccaya credits him with the composition of 
a few verses.®^ 

On the basis of our system of chronologyp Har§apala may be 
placed between A.D. 1080-1095. Epigraphs refer to the defeat of 
his enemies in the battle-field. Even the were terrified " 

the grant records, “by the split frontal globes of the foreheads of 
the elephants belonging ia the enemies, as these thirsty elephants 
drank in a short span of time the profuse hot blood mixed isith 
froth, on all ^des of the faattle-field.**®^ It is possible that after a 
short period when the power of Kamarupa decl’med in Bengal* 
Har^pala tried to regain the possessioiis in Pu^rauardhana, 
shortly after J^tayarman's invasion. This was probably before 
Rimapala^s rise to power in Gauda after the weak rule of Mahl- 
pola n and Surapala It, who ruled for a short period of four or 
five years or even less in the eighties of the Ilth century A.D.*® 
At this time may have occurred the invasion of the Chalukya 
Vikramaditya VI (1075-1126) or Bilhaija's Vikramaditya, who is 
said to have ovemin Mugaiha^ Anga* Kdmnrupci.^ If 

there is any historical basis for the far Sung exploits attributed to 
the conqueror^ these could only have taken place when the Palas 
were weak^ and it is possible that Hursapala may have been 
involved in wnr with him,®^ somowhero in North Bengal or in 
the frontier of Kamarupa in the west; but it is unlikely that the 
raid resulted in the occupation of any land either in Gaud^ in 
Kamarupa® The story of so many Vikramidityas in ancient 
Indian hbrtoTy, almost all of diem associated with Kamarupa in 
their exploits, which reached from one end of India to the other, 
may only be explained in terms of the ideal ^digr^ijayin*;y having 
little historical reality or sametimes none at all. But the fact 
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remains that during the time of Gojfflla and Harjapala, Kamarupa 
underwent a contraction of her territoiy in the west, which as 
we shall see, was shortly reacquired by their successors. 

1. DhaimapSla—an accomplished king; 

With Dhannapala’s accession, the kingdom again regained her 
lost prestige. Being peaceful at home and warlike abroad, 
Dharmapola not only established a reign of virtue within the 
kingdom but also extended the bounds of Kamarupa by conquer¬ 
ing the lost possessions in North Bengal, and prohably towards the 
sea in the south-west of the kingdctn. This is shown hy his own 
grants. He “was the lord of the earth girdled hy the ocean; 
(nmbudJii-mefeliaioyS) — In the battle-field, decorated with flower- 
like pearls, struck off from the heads of elephants, killed hy 
the blows of the sword, that king alone remained victorious — 
Who alone made this earth to be governed hy one king, and who 
was the only shelter of the refugees, whose fame was well-known 
throughout the world, and who was the vanquisher of enemy 
heroes.''®* 

In view of his cveptful reign, Dharmai:^ may be placed bet¬ 
ween AI>. 1095-1120.®'' He was probably the contemporary of the 
Gauda ruler Bamapala, the period of whose reign is, however, a 
matter of great dispute. While some writers ascribe for him 
AJ3. 1057-1102®^ others place him between 10B9-1111 or 
1078-1120,® aod 1077-1119® The most reasonable date for Hama- 
pala appears to be the last quarter of the 11th and the beginning 
of the 12th century A-D.®* 

Dharmapila's conquest in Bengal, as we shall show presently, 
was achieved fust after his accession. His Khonamukbi grant was 
issued in the first year of bis reign, or about A.D. 1095-96- The 
land was donated in the hamlet of Afmi adjoining I%Ii«londi in 


39. rchfinamtilthi grsoi, W 12-14; ^bha^rapitalca grant, W 12-14. 
», Bhatbtchaiya (K.S-, pp. 149-50) places him in the early part of 
the 12tii century A-B. 
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the vmya of Purcji. This indicates the supremacy of the king over 
the region, inhabited mostly by tribal people* The names of the 
village and the also appear to be Austric and Bodo in 

origin.® 'Hie Suhhankaxapitaka grant was issued in the second 
year of his reign about A.D, l&9fir-97j and the land was donated 
In K^njid within Dijjind vi^aya. These names are also of Austnc 
origin,* suggesting that during the time of the grant, these places 
were inhabited by non-AryanSt among whom were 

created for Brahmanas. As the land was donated in the Dij^ind 
identified with modem Dinajpur in North Bengal^^ and 
to a Brahmana of Krosanjfl* in appears that both IX3- 

and Srivasti lay within Kamarupa, at a time when RImapala 
of Gau^a had not yet launched his career of conquests. i^Enafhi of 
the Guakuchi grant of Indrapala and Kro^finjit of the Subhahkara- 
pafaka grant have been located in P^vt^ravurdh^mt and DinSjpur 
in EengaL^ firavasti also finds mention in the inscriplion of the 
Biahmana prahasa, w^herein JayapSla of Kamarupa !s said to have 
offered him a iutdpum;^ gift of 900 gold coins.This BrUhmana 
was from BaTcgratna in Ptcr^reiy and he was also associated with 
a place called Tarkkari in 5rflVrtsti^ which Is located by N* G. 
Majumdar in Madhyad^a.^^i In the opinion of C. Ghosh, Tark- 
kdTiSrdva&ti was not in Madhyede^a but in Pundra.^'^ H. G, Basak 
locates Bdkgrdmc, TarkhSti and m Bengal or Gnn4&-^“* 

P, Bhattadmrya contends that 5t€msti was in X^arupa. He dis¬ 
putes BasaVs location of the place in Gauda. It appeat^* he adds, 
that Prahasa went to Bnhtgrdma in Pnndm from Tfirfcfcari m Sm- 
vnsti. It is true, he admits* that lay near the western part 

of Kamarupa lying to the east of PitTidra* Dijjmd vlsaya, in which 
Siibhankara lay, was also to the western side of Kamarupa^ and 
Silhnpur, where the grant was found, also lay to the west of the 

Karat ayd.™ 
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Whatever the exact location of it is evident that it 

lay in North Bengal or within Puiidravardhaim and the Dtjjina 
■yisayd was in modem Diniipiir. It appears^ therefore^ that both Dij- 
jina and Srdvasii lay in the neighbourhood of ChandrajmTf oi^aya 
near DinajpuTp where Bhutivarman donated lands. Vanamala 
donated lands almost in the same area to the west of the Teesta- 
Kara toy a. The Kamarupa rulers cast covetous eyes upon the whole 
of Pw^drav^irdhana, and they were responsible for the creation of 
agmJidras in that region for the spread of Brahmamcal culture. 
The evidence supports the view that after the temporary loss of 
Pu^rflUflrdfmTia during the time of Gopila-Har^p^a, Dharma- 
pala just nfier Ms accessionp acquired the region^ possibly from 
the hands of some minor chief in North Bengal or from EamapMa 
hhnsell^ and granted lands as a mark of his victory. The conquest 
of the regions 'girdled by the ocean'p may point to the spread of 
Dharmaplla’s inilueuce towards south-east Bengal adjoining the 
sea. The successors of Jatavarman prior to the rise of Bhojavarman 
in East Bengal were weak rulers,and it is probable that 
Dhnrmap^ established his supremacy over them to push the 
frontiers of Kamnrupa towards the sea. Bhojavannan may have 
come into prominence during the second quarter of the I2th cen’- 
tury AX>., and it w'as about that time that he donated lands in 
PitTidmvardfiami^ as proved by his Belava grant.^^ ThereforOp the 
hold of IC^arupa over this region probably continued until the 
time of the successor of Dharmapala. In any case, Dharmapala 
succeeded in pushing back the boundary of K^marupa again to the 
west of Karctoyd and there b nothing to show^ as P. Bhattachaiyn 
believes* that Dharmapala was troubled by his enemies or became 
anxious about an Impending invasion.^^ 

While in his early grants^ Dharmapala vras ruling from Prag* 
jyotl^pura, in the Pu^bbadrS grant (v 20) issued towards 
the end of his reign, he is said to have ruled from Kamarupii- 
n^gara, though in the seal occurs the epithet, 'Pragjiyoti#dhip^ 
referring perhaps to the kingdom. There is a controvert about 
the location of KdTFiardpctTUiffctra. N. N. Vasu places it in Rangpur 
and holds that the change of the capital was due to two causes: 
the Sh^ and other non-Aryan tribes became powerful in the 


105. See Slfliomdar, Ffjfory of Bengal I. pp. 197-204. 
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east and threatened PragjyotiMp while m the west Gau^ was 
subjected to repeated invasions^ and the rulers of Kamarupa were 
compelled to shift the capital to the west in order to defend their 
kingdom from the attack of the invaderSr^*® Hut^ the Shans invaded 
Assam only in the beginning of the I3th century A,D, What is 
mo^e improbable, Vasu^ basiog his statement on a tradition of 
BangpuTi asserts that Oharmapala was defeated by one May ana 
on the bank of the Teest^^*® The capital, as we shall showi was 
not shifted to Kamctd from Pragjyoti^ or its neighbourhood 
before the middle of the 13th century A,D. The donation of lands 
in ^ravasti, or the liberality shown by Dharmapala and his suc¬ 
cessor to the people living thore^ scarcely proves the change of 
the capital to a KdiftiaruyaTtugara somewhere in North Bengal lying 
close to as asserted by P. Bhattachaxy^i.^^^ The same 

writer opines that the capital might have been changed from 
Durifi|/d to KdTiiaTtlpanAgdTii even before Dharmapala; for other- 
wisci he holds, the name Dutjayd and the would have 

been mentioned in Dharmapala^s SubhankarapSiako grant. Though 
his kingdom extended to the Karatoyd^ Bhattacharya adds, the capi¬ 
tal had to he shifted from the region of the Brahmaputra in order 
to cope with the invasion of powerful enemies from Bengal. He 
therefore^ identifies the capital with Kn^rMitd. Speaking of the 
ruins of as described by Buchanan Hamilton, 

Bhattacharya holds that a temple of Kamakhya was established by 
Indrap^a in Butp^ there is no basis for such an assump¬ 

tion* It however^ true that the Muslim writers speak ol Kama- 
rupa and KajJiatd sometimes as synonymous and sometimes as two 
kingdoms.^*^ It is also true that they called Kamarupa, Kdmru 
and used this name as synonymous with Kamata. Even in the 
Chinese records Kaznarupa is called Kamelu.tH Dhar- 

mangala of Ghanarlma, K^arupa is also called Kanpur, which 
may be an abbreviation of Kamatipur. But Kamarupa or Kamru, 
a region, cannot be identified wdth Kd-marupaimgcra^ a city. When 
Minhaj wrote bis TabaqatA-Ndsin, or Kamatapum was not 

known, but Kamarupa was known as KdmriH, and its ruler as 
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of KamrUdf.^ The author of Hiy^ and ihe later Muslim 
hiaiorians m^niion Kdmru and Kanmta together, because the seat 
ol government was then at Kn^tmta or Kamat^puru. That the 
capital lay in the neighboLuhood of Uauhati, is proved by the 
Muslim mvasious. Bakhtiyor in A D. 1205-6 came up to Gauhati 
and the event is recorded not only in the Tobaqai-i-Nosiri but 
also Ln a Rock inscription at Worth Gauhlth^^^ The subsequent 
invasions of Ghi^uddin Iwax in A.D. 12:26 and Ikhtiyar-Uddm 
Yuibak Tughril Khan of ATJ. 1256 probably also reached GauMb, 
since their coins have been found there,^^^ This seems to indicate 
that even during the middle of the 13th century AJ>.| the capital 
of the kingdom was at or near G&uMti, not to speak of a century 
earlien The ruins of Rangpur or Kflumta, ascribed to one Dharma- 
plta of traditions,can hardly be identified with those of Kama- 
rUpanagara of Dharmap^ia of the Fu^bhadra grant. Therefore, 
the city of KdmT^ of the Muslim writers, to which the invaders 
advanced, can reasonably be identified with a place in North 
Gauhati, just opposite Pragjyoti^piiira or Gauhati. The extensive 
ruins of fortifications, temples and roads which may be ascribed 
to a period not later than A.D. 1100-1200, may have been the relics 
of a Pala capital there during DhammpiJa’s reign. This is in con¬ 
sonance with a tradition that a king of the name of Dhamiapala 
had a seat of government there. The eastern portion of North 
Gauhati is still known as Rdjdudr (royal palace)^ indicating that 
the king's palace was there. The find-spot of the Pu^pabhadri 
grant is near the capital. It is, therefore, evident that 

KarfiOiiipiiiUiga'ra w^as at North Gauhati, which remained the capital 
until the later part of the 12tb century A.D*, after whichj with 
the foundation of a new dynasty it was shifted to It 

is also certain that the old city of Pragjyoti^ was not abandoned- 
KamarupanagaTa ef the grant was but an extension of the old 
capital to the northern bank of the Brahmaputra which must have 
been established as a defensive measure^ and Dhamiapala and bis 
successors remained the lords of Pragjyotiga.*^ 
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After th^ consolidation of his conquest®, Dharmapa^la devoted 
himself to the spread of religion and learning. As indicated by 
his Puspabhadra grant, (v 7) he became a propagator of the 
Vajravana^ and he was not only a patron ot religion but also a 
poet. The first eight verses of the said grant were written by 
him, who was *'the sun of the Pala family, the crown-jewel of 
poets, the abode of all arts, the possessor of all virtues, pure and 
virtuous’\^ The Sadukti Karndinfla of 6rTdharadasa contains 
ten verses, attributed to Dharmapala.*^ The patronage of and the 
liberality shown towards the Bralinia]>as are attested by his grants. 
With a welJ-furnished treasuryp ^ systematic administrative roadii- 
nery, and a vigorous foreign policy, he extended the bounds of 
Kamarupa and restored peace and order, and thus proved himself 
as one of the last great rulers of Kamarupa. He really justified 
his claim as the protector of dharmn, crtJia and 

S. Jayap^—the last known ruler of the family : 

The genealogy of the Pala rulers, as given in the grants, ends 
with Dharmapala, whose successor is, therefore, unknown. K, 
Vasu, on the basis of a Rangpur tradition, assetl® that Dharmapala 
was succeeded by his son, Bhavachandra, and the sovereignty 
of the family slipped away from the time of this king and his 
minister Gavachandra.^^ But there is nothing to prove that 
Dharmap^a had such a son, 'Hns Dharmapala of traditions and 
his reputed son may In fact have belonged to entirely different 
lines. 

A Kamarupa nfpeti of the name of Jayap^ is,^ however, men¬ 
tioned In a Silimpur stone slab inscription, the object of which was 
to record the erection of a temple wherein a BrahmaM^ named 
Prahasa built an image of Amaranatha. Tbe mscription was found 
in the Sillmpur mouza of Kethal tharta of the district of Bogra. 
It mentions a tvZapamsa gift, made to that Bn^mana by Joyapila. 
'"Though excessively solicited'", the epigraph records, "he (Prahasa) 
did not by any means accept nine hundred gold colas and 
a Msana, (a grant of land) yielding an income of a thousand 
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(coins) from Jayapaladeva* the king of Kamarupa, of unima^ahle 
glor^'^ while (the latter was) making a ttilapumpa In spite 

of this expUcit reference,^ the jdentiJicration of J^yapala as the ruler 
of K^iarupa is disputed. D. N. Mukherjee's identification of tMs 
prince with Jayapalat the cousin of Devap^ of Gaudaf*^ is chrono- 
logically Imposslblep as Jayapab of Gau^a ilourLsbed durkig the 
9th century A.D. and the script of the mseription is much later. 
The name also occurs In the Chandt^ga Pariii&ta Prakdia^ where 
a Jayap^ is said to have made the donation of a 
to Umspatij the chief of This Umapatt lived in the 

early part of the 12th century A.D. during the time of Vijayasena. 
Pan^t H. P. Sastri in his Lntrodiiction to Rnmncarttu makes men¬ 
tion of this Jayapala, whom he identifies with the cousin of Deva- 
pala;^^ this again is chronologically impossiblCt for, as we have 
shown, Devapila could not have flourished later than the 9th cen- 
tury A-D. There is no mention of Jayapala either as a ruler of 
Gaudut oi' as a cousin of Devapala. R, G. Basak, the editor of 
the SiHmpur epigraph, rightly identifies Jayapala of the insoription 
and Jayapala of the work as a king of Kamarupa.^ F. Bhatta- 
chary a holds the same view^ and makes Jayapala either the son 
or the grandson of Dharmapala.^^ It is^ tharelorep almost certain 
that Jayap^ of the epigraph was the same person as Jayapala 
of the verse, and no other than the KimarOpa WTpati. H. C. Kay 
rightly points out that Jayapala of the inscription cannot be identi¬ 
fied with the cousin of Devapila. In view of the proximity of the 
find-spot of the epigraph to the frontier of Kamarupa and the simi¬ 
larity of its characters to those of the P^as of Kamarupa, it wiK 
be reasonable, Ray holds, to take Jayapala as belonging to that 
line.^> If the chronicles of Assam are to be relied upon, he may 
be identified with Kamacandra^ 

The next btiporttot question to be decided is Jayapab's posi¬ 
tion in the Pala group of princes. Basak places him without sufli- 
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cient re^sati somewhere after Indrap^a.^ Ray is not certain 
whether Jayapak should come before or after the Gopfila— 
Dharmapala group^™ But the genealogy of the Pala line, as given 
in the grants, shows that he has no place, at least m direct succes¬ 
sion, before DharmapSlfi. The existing sources also do not support 
the view that he belonged to a collateral family of the Palas. The 
fact that he is mentioned as a Kimarupa nrpeti seems to prove that 
be was not a feudatory rajd, but must have ruled from the central 
city of Pragiyotiia:. If JayapSla's identification with Ramacandra 
of the Assamese chronicles may be accepted, it appears almost 
certain that he was the snccessor of Dharmapak and most likely 
his His date of acce^on may, therefore, he placed about 

A.D. 1120. 

The location of the land, granted to Prahasa in in 

PundTavardhftiw. to which we have already referred, proves that 
Jayapala^s sway reached North Bengal. It was not a new conquest, 
but one which had been made by Dharmapak about two decades 
earlier. This epigraph proves ihat from about A.D, 1096-97 until 
the accession of Jayapala or sometime kter than A-D- 1120 
vardhaua remained under Kamariipa. 

The extension of the frontiers of K^arupa to North Bengal, 
and the frequent bid for ^premacy by her rulers since the dedine 
of the Guptas, resulted in a traditional rivalry between Gau^ and 
Kamarupa. So long as there were strong rulers in Kamarupat 
Gaud.^ rulers could not push back the western boundary of the 
former from Bengal The minor chiefwho occasionally became 
prominent either in North or East Bengal, had to give ^vay after 
a short period to any conqueror. But now Gau^a was in the ascen¬ 
dant under Ramapala^ and the time had come when Kamarupa 
had to bear the full weight of the Gau^a army. This perhaps 
accounts for the invasion of Mayana, the general of Eimapila, as 
described in the RdTitncitrita of Sandhyakaranandi. Thougb the 
text refers to the conquest of Kamarupa by Mayana,^ Majumdar 
thinks that Kamarupa was conquered not by Mayana, which he 
takes to be a misreading, but either by Jayapak or TLngyadeva 
during the reign of Dharmap^ o£ Kamarupa.™ But it is distinctly 
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stated that the invader was Mayana; we shall show that the contem¬ 
porary king of Kamarupa was Jayap^ himself. It D. Banerli 
holds that Mayana conquered Kamarupa in about A,D* 1095 and 
that Ramapila was succeeded by Kumarapala in AJ>, But 

only his own system of chronology' makes Kum^apila ascend the 
throne about that date. N. N. Vasu contends that during the weak 
reign of Bhavachandra, son of Dharmap^^ the entire land from 
Kdmatd to Kamarupa was lost, and this region was conquered 
by Rimapala.^^ But the traditioii on which his surmise ia based, 
lacks confirmation- P, Bhattacharya asserts that the inva¬ 
sion took place about A,D. 1094r’95 during DharmapMa^s reigUp and 
this resulted in the occupation of oidy the south-westem portion 
of Kamarupat over which Tingyadeva and Vaidyadeva ruled one 
after another, while Dhfumapala was ruling over the extern part 
Vaidyadeva, according to Bhattacharya, was the confemporary of 
Dharmopola. Bhattacharya, therefore, contends that there was a 
division of the kingdom after Mayana^s conquest, the vassals of 
Gau^a ruling over the western part and Dharmapala and his suc^ 
eessor ruling over the eastern ™ This theory seems to have been 
contradicted by Bhattacharya himself by the fact that he has dated 
the accession of Dharmap^ and placed the Subhaiikarapataka 
grants by w'hich lands were donated by that ruler^ in in 

the last decade of the eleventh century AJ> ™ The grants nf 
Dharmapala do not give us any ground for suspicion that any 
portion of K&marupa was lost in Bengal until after the accession 
of Jayapala in about A-D. 1120, 

We have examined the date of Rimapala, who may reasonably 
be placed between A,D, 1085-1139.*^ Jayapala made his offer to 
Prahasa in 5rauoati between A-D- 1120-25, and the overthrow of 
this prince may be placed towards the end of the reign of Rama- 
pala about AJD, 1125-1130. It is rightly pointed out by P- Bhatta¬ 
charya, on the basis of Patisi^ PrakMsa^ that Uma- 

pati and Jayap&la flourished even during the second quarter of 
the 12th century perhaps not later than A.D. 1138. 
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This last date of J^ap^ seems to be confirmed by the KamauU 
grant of Vaidyadeva (AD. 1142), issued hy him in the fourth 
year of bis reign, he., in about A.D. 113S. By this grant Vaidya- 
dev& claims to have donated lands in PragjyolLsa,’^ indicating that 
in about 1138 he was the ruler of Kamarupa, The grant proves 
that Vaidyadeva was established by K-umarapala, when the former 
suppressed the rebelhon of Xihgyadeva, who was placed as a vas^ 
sal of R^apala over the western portion of Kamarupa in North 
Bengal. Tihgyadeva was the contemporary of Ramapala, as was 
Vaidyadeva of Kuroarapila, who had a very short reign. Kumara- 
psln is dated differently by different writers- R. D, Banerji places 
him between A-D. 1097-ll(»3;^« Majumdar, 1120-25i« and 
D. C. Battacharya between 1111-1115 or ll£0-32.i« The most 
likely date appears to be A-D. 1130-3S which was also the date of 
Tihgyadeva. Hence the invasion of Kamarupa during the reign of 
Jayapala may reasonably be placed between A.D. 1125-36. It is 
not possible to place Vaidyadeva in A-D. 1096, as done by D. C. 
Bhattacharya-*^ It is equally wrong to place the invasion of 
Mayana towards the end of the 11th century A.D., during Dharma- 
pala*s reign, and evolve a theory of the division of Kamarupa at 
this time, as done by P. Bhattacharya. He bimself has placed the 
reign of Dhannapala during the first part of the 12th cen¬ 
tury A.D.«’ The donee of the SubbahkaTapataka grant, as we have 
noted, hailed from £rdvRsti in Pu’^ra and the land was donated 
in Dijjlnd (Dinajpur); Bhattacharya has admitted that Kamarupa 
at that time extended up to that region.^*® If by the suggested date 
of that grant (AD. 1095) Dhannapala was dispossessed of the 
western part of the kingdom, which contained -KfiTnarupatiagum, 
how are we to explain that the Puspabhadra grant of the end of 
hi?: reign was issued from the same capital? So the theory of the 
division of the kingdom between Tmgyadeva-Vaidyadeva and 
Dharmapila-Jayapala is not supported by any genuine evidence. 
Bhattacharya’s theory is probably based on the assumption that 
Dharmapila had his capital at Knr-wto in North Bengal; but we 
have shown that it was at North Gauhati, 
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It is oquaUy wrong to conjecture, as done by K- L, Barua, that 
the whole of Kamarupa was conquered by Mayana from the 
hands of Jayapala, and that Tihgyadeva was placed as a vassal in 
the central city of Kamarupanagara or Pragjyotisa,**® As we have 
noted, Mayana’s invasion resulted only in the loss of K^marupa 
possessions in Bengal, over which 'Hhgyadeva was placed as a 
vassal- It was Vaidyadcva who completed his conquests. His 
Kamauli grant record.*: the grant of two villags of Sdntipdl^aka and 
Mandara, situated in the vi^aya of Boda in Kdmarupa mattdcEa, in 
the bhuJfti of Pragjyotifa: (tSrt-Prdgjyoti^a'bhuhrmu Xdmarupa- 
mcr^Ie B«da*vi?aye) It is significant that Tingyadeva is not 
mentioned as a ruler of Kamarupa, hut simply called a prince 
ruling over the region to the east of the Pala dominion. As the 
record states, when Tingyadeva rebelled, Vaidyadeva was sent by 
Kumarapala to suppress his revolt, and Vaidyadeva, with his 
brother Buddhadeva’s help, succeeded in kiUing 'Ohgyadeva. Soon 
after this event Vaidyadeva declared his independence and, as 
proved by his grant, as early as A,D. 1138 he assumed the imperial 
title of 'Mahdmisdhjmja-Pcmmeavora-Paramabiicilldraka, indicat¬ 
ing his independence of the Palas of both Kimarupa and Gau^a. 
It is not known when Vaidyadeva conquered the rest of Kama- 
rupa in the east, where JayapSia was still ruling as an indepen¬ 
dent king. But Vaidyadeva issued his grant from HaiisakoncI and 
made the donation of two villages in the heart of Kamarupa.!** It 
is suggested by Pandit Bhattachaiya that it was as a result of his 
victory over Jayapala that Vaidyadeva donated land^i by AJ>. 
1138.'“ But, this ought to have been mentioned in the grant. So in 
the absence of any reference to the conflict between Vaidyadeva and 
Jayaf^, it Is safer to suggest that Jayapala did not go to war 
with Vaidyadeva. In any case, the conquest of Kamarupa by 
Vaidyadeva was complete by A.D. 1138 and, therefore, the last 
date of Jayapala cannot be placed after that 

To conclude, it was Jayapala who was defeated by Dayana 
between A.D. 1125-30 and as a result, the possessions of Kimarupa 
in Bengal were ceded to the Palas of Gauda and over them Tmgya- 
dcva was plaecd as a vassal; when he revolted, during Kumara- 
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pala's i’oigHp Vaidyadeva killed him and subsequently declared 
his mdependence. He then made fresh conquests in the ^eastern 
portion of KdinarQpa and began to rule over the major part or the 
whole of the kingdotn from AJD, 1138^ about which date the Pala 
family cl l^marupa became extrach^^ if this sequence of events 
and the chronology be eorreet, Jayapila ruled between 
A-D- 112D-1138 as the contemporary of both Hamapala and 
Kiimarapala, and TTiigyadeva and Vaidyadeva. "Iliat Jayapiba was 
the last PaJa ruler is also Indicated by our chronicles, according 
to which he was no other than Hnmacandra. Vaidyadeva estnh- 
ll^hed a new Hnct and was known as Arimattaj who is credited 
by the chronicles with the erection of many fortificationSp not only 
in modern Knmarupnp but nbo in Vi^anith and Hatnapura in 
Majuli in Upper This also proves that Vaidyadeva estab¬ 

lished himself as the ruler of the whole of fC^arupa after Jaya- 
pala. 

(i) The supposed invasion of Kamnrupa by the Seua^ of Bengal: 

The next important question to be decided is the supposed 
connection between Kamarupa and the Senas of BengaL The Deo- 
p^a epigraph of Vijayasena states that "'he (Vijayaseaa) impetu¬ 
ously a^^aUed the lord of Gau^ar put down the prince of Kima- 
rupa and conquered KaMga^^ss important mention is 

made by the bladhainagar grant of Lak^airiasena, which states 
that he “subdued Kamanipa,*'^^ The question to be decided is, 
who were the oonlemporaty rulers of Kamarupa, This will 
depiend on the date of the Sena rulers nf BengaL KJei- 
hom places the grant of Vijayasena towards the end 
of the 11th century AI}*t and ascribing him to the beginning of 
the last quarter of the 11th century A.D.* makes Lak^^macta the 
founder of the era begmnlng with 1119;but in another 

placet he ascribes for Vallalasena^ the father of Lak^ma^r 
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A-D. 1169.^ R. D. Eanerji, editing the grant of Lak?iiianasnna, 
holds that tds date falb in 1119 when Lahamarm conquered Kama- 
rupa.^^ The actual interpretation of both the grants wUl show that 
while Vijaya put down the prince of Kamarupa, Laksmajja only 
subdued the kingdom. It is unlikely that Kamarupa was conquered 
and ceded to their kingdom.^** H. C* Raychaudhur^ referring to 
the invasion of Vijayasenap remarks that "during the weak rule of 
the sons of R^apSla, the kinglets of the Gau^a empire who 
helped Kamapala to regain his throne^ engaged in a struggle for 
supremacyp in the course of which, Ftm, Vajardfcana, die rdjd 
of Kamarupa and the lord of Cauda himself were worsted and 
Vijayasena established the supremacy of his familyP, Bhat^ 
tacharya explains the conflict on a theory of the annexation of 
the western part of Kamarupa leading to the invasion, and further 
adds that the invasions took place in the reign of either the son 
or the grandson of DharmapalaH i.e-p during the time of either Jaya- 
paJa or his successor. On this theoryp Bhattacharya places Vijaya- 
sena during the middle of the 12th century A.D.^^ But this has 
been disproved by his own chronology. If Vijaya fiourished, as he 
claimSp in about AJ>. 1159-69, how can it he feasible that Jaya- 
pSla^ whose last date cannot be far removed from A.D. 1135 or 
1138p could be affected by the invasion? Hie successor of Jaya- 
pala is yet to be found, if he was not Vaidyadevo himself. To 
make confusion worse confounded, Bhattacharya thinks that Jaya* 
pala's kingdom was again invaded by Lak^manasena, whom he 
places towards the end of the 12th century A.D.™ If Jayapila 
was affected by any of these mvasionsp they will have to be ascrihed 
to a date earlier than A.D. 1138, which is impossible. Frinsep gives 
the dates of Vijaya —AD. 1£>63; VallMa —1666 and t.ak^aM — 
1116 only.^^ R- L, Mitra supports him and gives the dates as fob 
lows : Vijaya — AD* 1046; VaPala —1056 and Daksma:^ —^ 
1106.^*^ Cunningham’s chronology is^ Vijaya— AD, 1025; Val¬ 
ina—1050 and Lakma^ —1076.*^ V, Smith ascribes the foun* 
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dation of the Sena dynasty to A,D. Ail these dates are no 

longer tenable in the li^t of the Muslim records and a number 
of works, the authorship of some of which, like the IMnasagara 
and the Adhliutaadganij is attributed to V allfilas ena. Though there 
are writers like R. D. Banerji who disbelieve in the reliability of 
the dates contained therein, their authenticity has been proved 
by others like H. C, Majumdar,*** Raychaudhuri, D. C. Bhatta* 
charya, N. N. Vasu and others, Daneaffpom was written in the 
S,E 1091 (A,D. 1169) and AdfeMtosagara in 1032 (Al>. 1160) 
when Vallala was alive, R. C, Maiumdai, on the basis of these 
dates, holds that the date A,D, 1118-19, taken to be the era started 
by Lak^aim, as believed by Baneiji, was not actually such, and 
maintains that he might have come to the throne many years 
later than that date. He places, therefore, Vijaya’s date of acces¬ 
sion in A.D. 1118-19; Vallala in 1159 and Lak^maija in 1175.’® 
D.C. Bhattacharj'a, on the basis of the same works, gives the dates 
as follows: Vijaya —A.D. 1096-1157; Vallala —1157-1170 and 
Laksmana —1170-1200, He takes AID. 1119 as the date of Lak?- 
mana’s hirth.’"™ The period for Vijaya appears to be too long and 
it is yet to be proved that the date 1119 waa the birth date of Lakg- 
ma^m- As K. C, Raychaudhuri points out, the so-called Lak^mapa 
era beginning with A.D. 1119 was not started by Lak^mapasena, 
son of Vallala, as the theory is opposed to the evidence of the 
works of Vallala and the Tabagdt-i-l?driri of Minhaj who wrote 
his work in A.H, 658 (A.D. 1260), Tlie two works of Vallala prove 
that he was alive in A-D, 1168-69 and, therefore, his son could not 
have ascended the throne before that date. The work of Minhaj 
further proves that Lak^mapa was ruling in Bengal at the time of 
the Kadis raid of Bakhtiyar which took place after AJT. 589 and 
before A.H. €61, i.e., between A.D. 1193-1205.’" But it is difficult 
to decide whether the date A.D. 1169 of Vallala refers to the 
beginning or the end of his reign. In any case, it appears that bis 
connection with the so-called Laksmauasena era beginning with 
AI>. 1119 has no historical basis at all. 

if the date A.D, 1119 may be taken as the date of Vijaya- 
sena's accession, as done by R. C, Majumdar, the Sena chronology 
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becomes easier; in this case Vijaya ruled from AJ>, 1119 to 1159; 
Valllla —AX>. 1159 to 1175 and Lak^najja — A,D, 1X75 to 1200 
or even later* With this chronology, it is reasonable to hold that 
Vijaya's invasion of Kamai’upap if it actually occurred, cannot he 
placed before A.D. 1142, the date of Vaidyadeva^s Kamauii grants 
in which he assumed the imperial title; while the invasion of Laks- 
tnajja took place some fifty years after, during the reign of some 
unknown successor of Vaidyadeva. On these considerations, it is 
impossible to place the invasions of these two Sena rulers, during 
the reign of Jayapala and his successor. It is likely that Vijaya 
invaded during the time of Vaidyadeva, some time between 
AJ>. 1142“45, and Laksmai^a invaded towards the end of the 12th 
century A.D,; hut none of these reaulfed in the permanent con¬ 
quest of Kamarupa even in part 

(ii) Successors of Jayapala and Vaidyadeva —Family of VaUa- 
bhadevBi 

The successors of VaJdyadeva are unknown. The dvscov^xy 
of the plates of Vallabhadeva in Tezpur, dated S.K 1107 ( A.D. 1185) t 
edited by Kielhom,^^ reveals, however, the genealogy of a group 
of rulers, such as Rayiridcva, Udayakan^ and Vallabhadeva- 
They trace their origiii from the kings of Bh^kara^s race of the 
Cundra vamJci* Rayirideva, known also as Trailokyasimha, is des^ 
cribed as the “frontal ornament of the kings of Bhiakara^s race.*' 
The identificalion of Bh^ara with Bhaskaravarman,!^^ is unlikely, 
as the latter is said to have belonged to the dynasty. It is 

also not clear whether they were the direet successors of Vaidya- 
deva; for otherwise they would have traced the genealogy from 
him. K- L. Barua holds that they were not the direct successors 
of Vaidyadeva and could not ha^^e ruled betw'een Vaidyadeva and 
the dale of the inscription (A.D.11S5); but he adds that they 
were probably feudatory chiefs under later Kamarupa kings.^"^* 
P^, Bhattachaiy^ asserts that th^^ had nothing to do with Assaro.^^ 
Hay, Vasu and Bbattasali take them to be the immediate success 
SOTS of Vaidyadeva*^s descendants.^^^ But, as we have statedj the 
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fact that they trace their origin from the family of Bh^kara, and 
Hflim no relation with Vaidyadevat nmkes it doubtful whether the 
family of Vallabhadeva was directly connected with Vaidyadevo. 
There is* however^ no difficulty ba placing them after Vaidyadeva 
in almost direct succession, and they may have had very short 
reigns. It is possible that Hly^ideva was placed as a feudatory of 
Vaidyadeva in the region about Teapur in the east, and^ during 
Vijayasena's invasion, the former helped Vaidyadeva, This is per¬ 
haps indicated by the plates of Vallabhadeva* which credit Rayari- 
deva with the defeat of a king of Vonga. Rayarideva's encounter 
with Vijayascna*^ can be explained in that light. It is also possi¬ 
ble that after the defeat and the death of Vaidyadeva in the hands 
of Vijayasena, the Sena king had to march against Hayaridevai 
with the result that Vijayasena met with a reverse, whicii led 
Rayarideva to establish himself as an independent ruler. Udoya- 
karnap the next ruler^ was not so important; they may be placed 
between A.D. 1145 and 1175, Their successor VoUabhadeva is des¬ 
cribed in his grant as a great hero sportively overcame hos¬ 

tile princes, as if they were courtezans'’,^™ Bhattasali and Ray 
seeni to hold that the campaign led by Bakhtiyar in 1202 to 
Tibet!™ ^33 destroyed in Assam by Vallabhadeva or his succes¬ 
sor.!^ Thk does not appear probable, because it b unlikely that 
Vallabhadcva. whose grant was recorded in A.D, 1185^ flourished 
until the invasion of Bakhtiyar in A.D, 1205-6. The reference to 
his warlike activities in the grant may be explained by the fact 
that Laksnia7>asena invaded Kamorupa towards the end of the 
12th century AD., ^nd Vallabhadeva was involved in wnr^ with 
the result that the latter was subdued by the formerp as stated 
in the Madhimagar grant, 

(iii) Vallabhadcva^s Successors and Muslim invasions^ 

The successor of Vallabhadeva is unknown; but during Bakh- 
tiyar's Invasion in A.D. 1205-6, according to the Tabaqat-i- 
which Is confinnedr we believe, by the Knnat 
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Bock epigraph of North Gaiihatip^ the name of the king then 
rating was Bartu, or In the opinion of Wolsdey Haigi 

this Bartu waa no other than a Kamarupa kingp who not only 
defeated Bakhtiyar but also Sultan Ghiasuddin in A^D. 1226, and 
was ultimately overthrown by Nisiruddin^ die son of Btumish in 
A,D*1228.™. The defeat of Bakhtiyar. as stated in the North Gau- 
hati inscription^** runs thus: ^dke turaga yugmeie rnndhum^ 
trayodase Kdrimritpaiih saindgatya Tum^kdh k^ayam-dyaytdi; (that 
is, on the thirteenth of Caitra in the ^ka era 1127 the Turks com¬ 
ing into K^arupa were destroyed). The second invasion of Ghia¬ 
suddin Iwaz is perhaps alluded io by an inscription from Giohtal 
in Nowgong, indicating that the invader went up to that region. 
It was issued In the Saka year 1149^ (A.D- 1227) and it records 
that the king Viwasundaradeva ordered one Candrakanta to re* 
pair the damage done by the mlecckas to the temple of 
N. K. Bhattasall is ri^t In suggesting that they were the Muslims 
who accompanied Ghiasuddin in his campaign against Kdmrud and 
Bang in A.D. 1226.*®^ Vj^asundaradeva was probably the real 
name of Bartu or TTl^ctiODSd lio tna y 

been the son or successor of Vallabbadeva, Glazier refers to local 
traditions which describe Prthu as an important king of Kama- 
rupa, who built extensive fortifications in present Jalpaiguri in 
Bengal,*^ perhaps after Bakhtiyar’s repulse. The erection of a 
5ttja temple of Jalpesvara in Jalpaiguri is attributed to one Jal- 
pe^-ara by the TopiTji Tanfra; Jalpesvara, according to our chroni¬ 
cles was another name of Prtbu.^ So Prtbu, Jalpesvara and 
Visvasundaradeva may probably stand for the same ruler, who, 
after the repulse of two invasions of Bakhtiyar and Ghiasuddin 
Iwas, was finally overthrown by NasiruddinJ"' The next Muslim 
invasion was that of Ikhtiyar-uddin Yuahak about A,D. 1256-57 
The reigning king was probably Sandhiya, who is mentioned in the 
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Gitrucmrita of Ramaciirun Thakuxa, mid it wa$ he who defeated 
Yuzhak.^^ Soon after this, Sandhlya shifted the capital to Ksmacd^ 
not only owing to the fear of repeated Muslim invasions^ but also 
because of the fact that the Ahoms from the east began to push 
westward after the establlshnient of their rule in Upper Assam, 
beginning with the second quarter of the 13th century A.D. In fact, 
at a subsequent time^ with the decline and the extinction of the 
Hindu families, many principalities were founded not only by the 
Ahoms and the Kach^iSr but also by the Kc>ch and the Khasl- 
Jaintl^. But the events of this period lie beyond the scope of 
our work™ 

Conclusion i 

To conclude, with Joyapala came the end of a long line of 
kings, tracing their origin from the Bh^iume dynastyi established 
in Pragjyotisa* Mayana^s conquest was only limited to the posses¬ 
sions of Kamarupo in Bengal. After overthrowing Tihgyadeva, 
Vaidyadeva became responsible for the foundation of a new line 
in K^arupa, but his direct successors are unknown. It was pro¬ 
bably he who established Rayarideva as a feudatory, who, after 
the overthrow and the death of Vaidyadeva, founded another line; 
his successor Vallabhadeva was perhaps involved in a war with 
Lak^anasena towards the close of the 12th century A.D. Visva- 
sundaradeva, alias PrlhUt 3nd Sandhiya were most probably rulers 
of different lines; but they did their duty in repulsing successive 
Muslim invasions. It is obvious from the foregoing narrative that 
the political history of the period after Jayapala is as obscure as 
disconnected, and the unity of the kingdom was lost until the 
Ahoms, after a long peiiod of contesb with their adversaries, 
restored to a great extent the lost political unity to Asam^ 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1* Prelimiiiary remarks s 

From early times we {md indicaLing 3ome form of 

govemment—monarchy or odierwise m Assam* For a better 
Xinderstanding of the ideas associated with that gowmment we 
are expected to refer to certain theories on the origin of the social 
order and of the StatCj as well as their inter-rebtiom. According to 
the general view, in ancient India the Stale could not emerge 
without an organised swiety^ and Its fundamental aim was to do 
away with the period of ^Mdtsyanyaya", create conditions for the 
welfare of all and to strive for the realisation of the three aims of 
life, ^dJiarma artJui kdma\ paving the way for the fourth—^moiesa* 
This could only be possible when some authority was devised to 
administer justice to alh and this called for a madiinery whose 
primary function was the admidlstratioD of justice with the help 
of *dairidnnitr. In fine, the State was thought to have originated 
either by an appeal to a higher authority which provided the 
or by an agreement between groups in an organised 
society. Society, as conceived in ancient Indla^ consisted of groups 
rather than individuals, and the aim of the State was to ensure 
the social and spiritual ends of each group and individuals.^ 

A number of conditions were required that the authority might 
provide for an orderly life. The ruler was made subservient to 
]aw» but placed above the group$,and was made to bear in mind 
that only the welfare of all would conduce to bis own happmcfis.® 
But, the success of the astern depended upon the mutual co-opero’* 
tion of State and society. 

The actual system of administration, monarchical or otherwise* 
was evolved through a gradual process, and took two forms: evo* 
lutlon from a tribal polity to something like an imperialism, and 
from a small republic to a eonfederationj in some caseSp as among 
the tribes of Assam, the antique system, based on republican ideas 

1. See Manii, VnJ, 41; YiSjnaipaiiEctM^ H, 135. 
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and practice persisted for centuries. With this evolution wm 
linked up the enlargement of s State into a big kingdom. 'Hiough 
we come across terms indicating a gradation of monarchies and 
impeml titles like the ‘eka^^^ and the and the perfor¬ 

mance of imperial ceremonies by monarchs under many dynasties 
in aneienl Indiap suggesting the existence of empires at different 
periods even before the Mauryas, these were not empires on a large 
scale. The idea of an empire had an intimate relation with the 
geographical vision of a particular period and people, which widen¬ 
ed with the new conquests made. In that sense no ruler of ancient 
Assam^ including BhSskara and Har^deva^ could carve out a large 
emplrct though they assumed titles like harejdd hireja Parc- 

mesuara Pcrajruibhajtfdinfllca^ Moreover, these titles had different 
implications at different periods of history. 

It is evident that kingdoms and Institutions had a gradual 
development- It is not possible, however, to infer when an orga« 
nised State was established in Assam; it is possible that it existed 
during the foundation of the Bhauma dynasty in Prigjyoli|a, laid 
by the Alpine chiefs of Bhagadatta^s family. Even though the 
kingdom of Bhagadatta was a large one, evidence of its divisions 
and the distribution of State functions is lacking. 

The existing sources, however meagre, show that monarchy 
was the normal form of government in ancient Assam. We have 
no means of investigaUng into the working of the machinery of 
government in a number of States, mostly feudatory, mentioned 
in the grants^ Epigraphy indicates that the State was conceived 
of as being constituted by seven component parts, called prakrtis 
in the Hindu law books, having their respective functions and 
inter-relations. These are the king (svdmtn), minister (amatya), 
territory (janepada), fort (diirga) ^ treasury (k(da }, army (da^i^) 
and ally A significant reference to these efoments (pra- 

kftayak) b made in the Bargicn grant (v 10), referring to the 
election of Brahmapala when there was nobody of Naraka's race 
to succeed TyfigasLmha who died without leaving any heir* Hoemle 
translates praJcrtai/a^t as subjects.^ Kalidasa uses prokrti both a$ 
ministry and subjects.^ Mallmatha, quoting Vi^a explains it thus: 
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(pnakrtil^ sa^je yoTtau tiTMtye jparamdimani). Sukra abo use$ 
the expression in diHerent senses.® But ordinarily, as we have 
^ted» the term prafcrti stands for seven organs or parts of the 
State. The expression in thv Bargaon grant may have ftood for 
the ministers, other officials and leading members of the commu¬ 
nity, who participated in the election or selection of Brahniapala- 
The idea of the seven elements of the State is al^ 

clear from the Kamauli grant of VaidyadevaJ It appears, there¬ 
fore, that in ancient Assam as in other parts of India, the con¬ 
ception of the State as an organism, constituted of the seven ele¬ 
ments, was recognbei As K. Sarkar writes, this conception is 
“not merely structural or anatomical but also physiological in the 
sense that it is functional—It embodies really a psychological 
attimipt to conceive and classify political phenomena in their 
logical entirety”.® 

Whether under monarchy or any other system, a balance 
between centralisation and decentralisation was the key-note of 
ancient Indian administration in general The working of this 
principle in Assam will be illustrated from the treatment of the 
subject This principle of autonomy, though sometimes restricted, 
may have worked both in political and socio-economic spheres. But 
the socio-economio and political life of the Assam tribes ivere 
apparently left undisturbed by the rulers of the central kingdom 
of Pragjyotba, and we find only a few references to their relations 
with the centre. They were, in fact, governed by a different polity, 
evolved hy them through centuries of segregated life, and more 
or less democratic* 

2. Central Machuiery t 

(i) Ktnfr^hip nnd character of monarchy; We have a number 
of ancient Indian theories on the origin of klngshipi, i^ch as divine, 
quasi-divine, contractual^ or even originating in war,® While some 
writers like U, N. Ghoshal^® take an extreme view of the divimty 
of the ancient Indian king, poiating that the rulers vrere thought of 
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not merely as but also as devatas^ otbers^^ take king- 

ship to have been always more or less elective; but the truth 
midway between the two theories-^ 

Whatever the origin of kingship, belief in the divine nature 
of the rulers of Assam is indicated fay the fact that they traced 
their descent through the Boar incarnation of Vi^u. The same 
idea is suggested by the fact that some of them were compared 
with gods. Pusyavarman was like second Vi^uP N^iyaaja- 
varoian was the divine Cokrapdiii in human forra.*^ BhuUvar- 
man^ was Eke Indra in power and fame; so were Susthitavarman^® 
and Brahmap^.^^ Ratnap^ emulated the renowned good deeds 
of Rdvia and Kr¥7iti,** and was Uke Puru^ottama and Jar^rda^iaP 
Vaidyadeva b compared with Vnrui^fl, Ruvera^ BThaspati and other 
deities because of his possessing their qualities.^ The rulers might 
have been so compared because thereby they expected to receive 
respect from their subjects equal to that of the gods; for Manu 
says that even an infant king should not be despised, as he is a 
great god in human form.^ 

That kingship in Assam was sometimes elective, b gathered 
from epigraphy. We have already referred to the election of 
Brahmapala by the high officiab and important members of the 
State^ as given in the Bargaon grant. As stated therein (v Id) 
he was elected king, as he belonged to the BA.atima family and 
possessed the requbite qualifications to rule the State^ K. L. 
Bania believes that such instances of election are m^dhs; he further 
opines that Brahmapala was an upstart who proclaimed himself 
king, and the people had no other alternative than to accept him 
as sudi; and in order to justify his kingship, Brahmapila was 
proclaimed as a scion of the BkauTnc dynasty, the choice of the 
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p^ple having fallen upon him,^ But, as the S4ud epigrapli showSj 
Brahroapab was elected king because of his ability^ when there was 
no issue of the last king Tyigasuhha. Instances of election are 
also found in other dynasties of ancient India. It is, howeverp true 
that in cases of election the choice in almost all occasions fell on 
a prince of the former ruling family and eicceptions are rare, as 
are exceptions to the law of primogeniture in a hereditary 
monarehyi 

The succession was normally by primogemturep but thatp popu¬ 
lar opinion wm to some extent respected by the rulers, is shown 
by records where we fiml instauees of selection or nomination of 
princesp made by the reigning king. Gai^apativarman ^"placed 
his son (Mahendra) in charge of his kingdom, having called the 
people together”; (janam sairvahUya autam nigoj|/a 

rdjgam divameva ydtuvan)^ Chandramukhavarman likewUe esta¬ 
blished his son Sthitav^arman, when the latter grew up aod finished 
his education.^ We find also instances of setting aside righiful 
claimants to the throne either for their physical defects or bad 
quaiiUeSp^ The two princes, Cakra and Arathi of the line of 6alas- 
tambha were not allowed to rule, as both ^"were disptjsed to dis¬ 
regard the advice of their preceptors, and iso the son of the younger 
(Arathi) bore the burden of the kmgdom*\^ 

Instances of voluntary abdlction for various reasons are found 
in epigraphs. Vanamala, “having observed that his son bad finished 
his education and atiained niaturityp made over to him the rosral 
umbrella”.^ Jayamala or Vlral^hUj being attacked by a disease, 
transferred his throne and crown to Balavarman lIL^ Brahma- 
pala abdicated in favour of his son Batuap^, as be thought it 
suitable to the occasion.^ 

It, therefore, appears that monarchy in ancient Assam was 
hereditaryp and only on failure of heirs were the 
suited in the appointment of a king. The people participated In 
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the ceremony of consecration, which gave kingship something of a 
popular character. The doctrine of royal divinity was not pushed 
to the extreme, and the subjects accepted the king's divinity because 
he possessed such qualifications as splendour and power. He was 
the executor of dariidaTiTti, with the help of which he enforced the 
decrees of law, based on the code of the Brikmanas and customs 
of the people. In a sense, the office of kingshipp based on taxation 
and protection,^ was a trust, and the monarchy was but a limited 
one^* Under the ctreumstancesp the ruler could hardly make 
himself an autocrat. An ideal was held before the ancient Indian 
king, by following which he was expected to repay the debt he 
owed to his subjects; for ^ ideal ruler was he who could please 
his suhjectSn^^ He was expected to strive for his peoples" wel¬ 
fare.^ This 13 shown by epigraphy. Kalyanavarman indulged 
in the supreme pleasure of doing good to others.^ Narayanavarman 
became king in order to remove the sixfold demerits of his sub¬ 
ject^ and the instabihty of the world* Susthitavarman was bom 
for the uplift of all*^^ Bhiskara devised many ways of enjoyment 
for his peopler^ and Harjjara engaged wholeheartedly in works of 
welfore of all.^ 

qtichtics: king's training as a crown prince was 

•responsible for his future regulated life, and this crown 
prince is one of the 18 fiTthas of htemture.'® The mere accident^ 
of his birth as the eldest prince did not make him an heir- 
apparent. He had to undergo a curriculum of training 
in all important subjects.*^ His qualities should inctude nobi¬ 
lity, intelligence, energy and personal attainments^ Inscrip¬ 
tions claim such qualities for the rulers of Assam. Vajradatta 
studied the Vedas and the Angos and acquired knowledge in 
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the science of trainiiig and breeding of elepbants and in the nature 
and exceTlenc^ of horses.® Samudraii'aniian was the abode of all 
qualities,® like Balavarman, who was also pre-eminent on account 
of the stand he took for the desired end.® Narayaiaavarman ® like 
Sthitavarman,® had knowledge of the ioitTos. Bhiskara, the 
sonification of dftarma, was the abode of polities and good qualities, 
and the protector of the terrified. Like BThaspoti he was skilled in 
dividing and applying the means of politics on proper oceasions.^^ 
Harjjara was like Y-udhifthira in truth, fihlma to his enemies and 
Arjnna in battle, Lafe^i embraced him because of his personal 
charms,® VanatnSla, who was possessed of all kingly qualitieSi 
was like the moon in the sky of the Naraka line, and by his quali¬ 
ties he overcame Yudhiftktrfl, the sea, mountains, the sun, Knrtia 
and Bhrns.® Brahmapala was the abode of rujonTti,® like Gopila, 
who was the light of the Pala line and accomplished in all quali¬ 
ties,®^ The Bargaon grant (L 47-50) speaks highly of Ratnapala, 
whose “figure is such as to undo Manmatha, whose profundity such 
as to put into shade the ocean, whose intelligence such as to be a 
guarantee of the conquest of the world, whose valour such as to 
suixiass 5kandd: w'ho is Ariuna in fame, BhimeseTia in war, Krt^nta 
in warth, a forest conflagration in destroying his plant-like adver¬ 
saries; who is the moon in the clear sky of learning, the (sweet) 
breeze of the Mebya mountain—the sun in eclipsing his enemies, 
the mountain of the east in the successful advancement of bis 
friends”. PurandarapSla was accomplished in all aTts,®^ like liidra- 
pala, who possessed wide knowledge and was just and righteous.® 
Dharmapala was the abode of all arts, possessor of all virtues, the 
crown-jewel of poets and the sun of the PSla family.^ Such state¬ 
ments, however exaggerated they may have been, indicate that 
the rulers possessed some of the requisite qualifications for kingship. 
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: One of the most important cetemonies of political 
Importanee was the As described in the Brnkmay^s 

and the Srauta Sutms, It included a number of minor rituab. The 
most important ofEcial in these rituals was the fn&rohttaj whose 
office is mentioned in the Vedas. Evidence for the puroMta in 
Assam is meagre; we find only two references- The Brdhma'JifldJii- 
Icdri Sri Kajjtha pmbahly a royal priest of Harjjara.^ The 
Kamauli grant menUons the royal priest whose actual 

functions are, however^ not given. 

The abh^ekha started with the sprinkling of holy water in 
the presence of State officers and others, and ended with the hand¬ 
ing over of the sacrificial sword to the coTisecrated king by the 
pUTohitit. An early refemce to abkisefca h found in the case of 
Sthitavarman^ who '^enjoyed like fndra the performance of the coro¬ 
nation ceremony by the Brahmai^as according to accom¬ 

panied by propitiatory sound of conch-shell and the drum".® That 
the feudatory chiefs, princeSp and even the common peoplot took 
part in the ceremony is indicated by the description of Harjjara's 
abhipefca* When that king sat on the thronefc surrounded by the 
prostrated kings like Indra by the gods, he was bathed for corona¬ 
tion with water in silver pitchers and poured by princes of high 
birth, preceded by merchants; {abhi^kto vfrnik piiryci rfljaptitrafft 
fculodrafdih).® The mention of merchants ^.alcing part in the cere¬ 
mony is very significant, and as far as we know, no such parallel 
is found in contemporaTy mscriptions of ancient India. Ihis shows 
that they were recognised as important members of the State. 

B. K, Baruab contention®' that BaJavarman III and Indraplla 
were also consecrated, is not supported by the actual interpretation 
of the texrts. Referring to the former, the FTowgong grant (v 23) 
states thus: **Eo on an auspicious day, the king (Virabahu) trans¬ 
ferred in the preBcritwd form his throne and erpwn to his son"* This 
refers either to the voluntary abdication of Virabihu or to his selec¬ 
tion of Balavaiman as king^ hAs regards Indrapalar the Gauhati 
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grant states that before idmp “when be sat on his throne, the mosaic 
floor of bis audience hall looked like a fruit-covered free hy reason 
of the strewn jewels (that fell) from the crowns of the princes^ as 
they T 7 oliintarDy stood, reverently bowing (before bhn) with joined 
hands'"-^ The reference here is not to a coronation but to a meet¬ 
ing in the court or a special sitting of the king's council Barua 
is again wrong in holding that new names were conferred on kings 
at their coronation-^ The title Mrgahka^ was not, as far as is 
knownj given to Susthitavarman on the occasion of his coronation 
or accession. In any case^ only on rare Oceanians were kings 
crowned by the Vedic ceremony of consecration, in which the State 
ofiBcers and important members of the community took part. The 
ceremony was a factor ctf political import^ whereby a religious and 
a legal sanction were given to the office of kkig^ip, Imposing iipon 
the king the moral duty of protecting his subjects and r tflin g 
righteously. 

The was another ceremony performed by rulers^ 

usually after conquests. It is as old as the BrdhmcnriaSj®^ and 
was performed by those w^ho aimed at imperial ^vay. 
But the performance of the ceremony did not necessari-^ 
ly raise a king to an imperial status in every case or in every 
period of the history of ancient India. Instances are not 
rare of the minor ruler^t vrlio had made only a few con¬ 
quests, performing this rite. The Doobi grant (v. 4) makes the 
earliest reference to the perfomumce of the ceremony in Assam 
by Vajradatta; hut the reference is doubtful Mahendravarman 
performed two Aiu^medhus; (iSrf Mahendmijarmd duisfcurfififa- 
meJhdJiairtM) Bhutivarman hko performed one, as proved by 
his Badgsihga epigraph^ and the Doobi grant (v. 25). Sthitavar- 
man performed two such sacrifices f ((dvf) r-fliuamed^ctifa|r Srf 
Sthimi^arma} The actual significance of the Ahmm^dkas per¬ 
formed by these kings is difficult to guess; except perhaps Bbuti- 
vaxman none was of the stature of either Bh^kara, Vanaroila or 
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Hatnap§la» whose conquests surpassed those of either Mahendm 
or Sthitavarman. The political itnport of the As^flTnedhn, how- 
ever, cannot be questionedp and it is also true that both Mahen- 
dra and Sthitavannan must have made a £ew conquests before 
they performed the ceremony. 

duties and rights: Duty first and rights (ift^fwards 
was the gospel taught by the teacher of the Gtta to a Kj^triya 
(Arjuna). The law hooks emphasise that a ruler should be well 
protected: (Taj^aik rak^ti rak^tah).^ He should strive for 
his protection from all encmieii; the subjects also should show due 
respect to Mm- He was entitled to a share of the revenue in 
return for protecting his people* The State, in fine^ had to make 
proper provisions for the Idng^s welfare so that he might provide 
for the welfare of alL Besides public duties, his duty of protec¬ 
tion comprised himself, his family, and his people.*® As the head 
of the administration, he had to provide for the proper working 
of the State departments both at the centre and in the local units. 
In the court he was expected to give proper attention to ah 
matters. This is indicated by epigraphy. Bhaskara was easily ac¬ 
cessible to all and the people resorted to him for protecti™J** Harj^ 
jara, though wholeheartedly engaged in works of welfare of bis 
subjects^ could be approached at spare inten^ais and found in an 
unruffled moodn^^ 

The respon^bility of the rulers of Assam for mamtaining the 
divine social order, consisting of the classes and stages of life: 
(, is Indicated by the epigraphs; but how far this has 
a bearing on the actiial fact, is difficult to guess at present. It was, 
however, the traditional policy of an ancient Indian State to pro¬ 
tect and maintain the dharma of classes and stages of life,'^ and 
several K^arupa kings are said to have made special efforts in 
this direction™ The protection of dharma (religion) was another 
important duty of the Khmnriipa rulers. Bhaskara is said to have 
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revealed the light of the jiry^adhanua by dispeUing the accumu¬ 
lated darkness of the Kali Age and established virtue in tbe 
realm-*?* Dharmapala^ though a protector of ako pro¬ 

tected Kama and criha: {dharmaparo^pi kdmdrtha€ ca pdlayati 

The issue of sdsanas was another important duty of the king- 
Kautilya lays down that peace and vrar depended upon king’s 
wjitsJ* In connection mth land-grants tbe rulers of ancient Assam 
issued id$aTm$i binding upon the officers and subjects. The Te^- 
pur epigraph of Harjiara^ referring to tbe settlement of a dispute, 
fixed a fine for the infringement of the idsana by anybody*'?^ Other 
important duties consisted of making donations and gifts to the 
deserv^ing;^ promoting learning, arts and crafts,*?^ and finally giv¬ 
ing protection to all- Epigraphy bears testimony to the m akin g of 
land-grants to the Brahmai^as, who were placed in a special posi¬ 
tion of favour- The rulers further made other gifts to the deserv¬ 
ing. As given in the Nidbanpur grant, Bhaskara^s virtuous acti¬ 
vities, like those of Sivij were applied in making gifts for the 
benefit of others. Vanam^ made lavish gifts of elephants^ hor^, 
maids, gold, silver and jewels.^ That the king became a suppor¬ 
ter of learning and a patron of poetSt and helped in the cultiva¬ 
tion of all artSf is clear from many records- But above all, his 
fundamental duty consisted in doing away with all disorders in 
the kingdom and affording protection to his subjects. Samudra- 
vamaan removed the period of "rndteyoTiyayfl'.^^ N^yanavarxnan 
established the stability of his kingdom-®® Mahendravaman pro¬ 
tected his subjects like bis own c h ildren-^ Chandramukhavarman 
removed all blemishes like tbeftt famine and oppressioiL^ Har- 
^deva looked upon his subjects as his own diildren, and pro¬ 
tected them, but never ill-treated them.®^ This paternal ideal 
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helped in the successful working of the administration and in create 
mg goodwill between the ruler and the ruled. 

To Slim up, there were num^ous checks on the autocracy of 
the Icin gs such as the religious and legal sanction of the corona- 
tion ceremonyj the spiritual influence of the puTO^i^fl, the tradi¬ 
tional emphasis on the rule of law or the king^s train- 

ing as a crown princSp the customs of the people and the country], 
the devolution of the macbincry of govenunentp and the king^s 
duty of protection.] which if not carried out might lead to revolt 
These perhaps “made the Hindu monarch act up to the concept 
of 

(ii) Court OjJScer^: Inscriptiotis mention a set of oGfldab 
who helped the king in his court and the royal palace. Beside 
the Bdjnguru,^ the court was adorned by poetSp learned men® 
and physicians (Bhtjcfcas).® The chief warden of the place was 
the Mahadudrudhiputi who probably controlled access to the king 
and appointed dudrupatis for guarding the gates of the palace^ 
The Mahnpratijidm was the head chamberlain. The HayuhthM 
grant of Harjjara mentions Jayadeva as the MahddvdFodhtpQtt and 
Janardana as the MsAdpratihdra ® The Nowgong grant of Bala- 
varman mentions one Mahci;lbkupniu4h{kn^ an old lady who was 
probably in charge of the royal harem. The king also appoinied 
a number of messengers known as dtimkiij lelcbabd-raku. and dir- 
ghMkmga, who communicated royal orders to local oiBcess and 
subjects. They also served as peace-time messengers and guides.^ 
In his day to day administration, the king was helped by a 
prince’® princes were also appointed as governors of provinces;® 
Even royal s^nas were sometimes issued in their names, as 
proved by the Hayuhthal grant (L* 2^M} which was issued by 
Harjjara's son Vanarn^. 

(iii) Mantr^ ri^d: The king was advised by a countE 
of ministers. Yuan Chwang mentions thatp when Bh^kam, ac¬ 
companied by his ministers, went to meet Har^> the former held 
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a meeting with 'The Kamauli gjrant (v, 10) mentions a 

coundl of ministers, and king Vaidyadeva is described as a sharp- 
rayed sun in the midst of the assembly of the sacivc^t {samva 
samaja saroja Ggma . The actual s^ngth of the council 

is not known. The existing soujces point to the appointment of 
Erahmanas as ministers. The Kamauli grant shows that these posts 
were heid only by Brahmanas and were hereditary-®^ The Kdli!^ 
Furc^ confirms this. It states that the kmg should appoint learned 
Brahma^ as ministers:®^ (Munirtn^siu Jtrpah huryyM vipran 
vidi/auzsdraddn | Vinayai^ft JcuHnami ca dhiirrriartfwifcu^lfliv 
Tjun ]j). This is abo laid down in the Arihai^ira* but the Mahd- 
tJmram recommends the appointment of councillors from the four 
varyyis if they possessed lie requisite quaMcatioais.®^ The Hayufi- 
thfil grant (L. 26-28) mentions one Sri Govinda as the Makd~ 
Tnfltya (great minister) under Harjjara. The Badgahga epigraph 
mentions Aryyagiroa as a Vt?aT/dmdtya which ordinarily means a 
minister in charge of a district, under Bhutivarman. So there were 
probably many ministers in charge of departments. 

Inscriptions mention ministers as maTitrfF^j amatyas and sad- 
Though Kautilya does not make any dfetinetion between 
thenip^ Kamandaka defines their respective functions- According 
to him, the iniintri7]i should, after due considerations report to the 
king about the use of the four means of government, such as peace, 
corruption^ force and dissensions^ and about their application and 
result The amoti/o was entrusted with the supervision of 
land and the collection of land revenue from cities, villages, etc^ 
The was in charge of the war department®^ It is likely that 

in Assam also a distinction was made between them. This wUl be 
evident from our treatment of various state departmeny. Collec¬ 
tively they were enlrusled with the task of giving proper advice 
(wiantTfl) , on which the safely of the king dependei^®^ 

It is not known whether there was anything like a small 
cabinet to transact important and confidential business.^^^ That 
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the king in the council, ^ proved by the epigraphs, and there 
are references to the feudatory chiefs and ether important mem¬ 
bers of the community attending the meeting.^® It is unlikely 
that they were also present at the ordinary meetings of the Man- 
triperi^d or of the small cabinet, if one eKistedn 

(Iv) Divisions of the State niacfttnery t The distribution of 
the functions of the State machinery was one of the primary 
duties of the king. The extension of the kingdom and its grow¬ 
ing importance resulted in the evolution of an elaborate machi¬ 
nery, organised into departments such as the revenuep military, 
justice, etc.* from the central structure to the units. Epigraphy 
bears testimony to this. The Kcllfcn eonlirms this and re¬ 

commends that for each department, like the Ireasuiy, local ad¬ 
ministration and the judiciary, a group of officers ahouM be 
appointed,^^ 

3. Revenue AdministraHou; 

The admioistration of a kingdom depends upon revenue, with¬ 
out which the State cannot be run. As Kamandaka writes, it is 
an universal saying that the treasury is the root of kings: 
(fcosamiiloht rajeti pravddah ^firvalculcifcafc),™ Like dharma 
and k&TTui^ artfia was also important.™ Dharmapala, protected 
them all equally.™ 

(i) Principle^ of to^ration: Revenue was derived both 
from taxation and other sources. The Hindu texts and epigraphs 
advocate the principle of equity in the matter of levying and 
the collection of taxes. The treasury was to be increased 
gradually, if at all necessary. Some eominunilies, like the 
Brahmanas of the ngraAoraSj were exempted from taxation. 
That this principle was followed In Assam is indicated by epi¬ 
graphs, whereby lands given to Brahmanas were freed from all 
taxes and official harassments.*^ The wealthy classes were re¬ 
quired to pay taxes because of their ability to do so. There were 
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cases of irregular levies, hut, aceording to Hindu texts, taMtioa 
Tvas normally based on ability to pay and least sacrifice*^® 

(ii) SouToes of Income : Lrand revenue and the ownership of 
land } L^d revenue formed the main item of State income. 
The traditional diarge in ancient India was one-sbcth of the pro¬ 
duce, but the levy varied on different oo<^ons. partly according 
to the nature of the produce of the land* To determine the 
incidence of tax a regular system of land tenure and survey 
was in force.^^*» The levy of land tax (fceira) is mentioned in 
the Nidhanpur grant (L 51) in connection with its re-issue when 
the original plates were lost The term is also mentioned in the 
Kcmauli grant along with the expression: Karopaskara-- 
Kara^ according to B- K. Barua, stands for the gene¬ 
ral tax levied on land periodically, and he takes it to be 
synonymous with U. N, Ghoshal takes it as other than 

hhdga, in the sense of a general property tax levied periodically.^^ 
It iSj however, difficult to decide whether in Assam any distinc¬ 
tion was made between kura and which, according to the 

Smytia, definitely means the king's share of the produce, paid in 
hind.^^ But in such works, kcrct is different from hkaira and is 
a tax paid in cash^^** It seems to m that the only term used for 
land revenue in Assam was fcard, which probably stood for the 
tax paid both in cash and in kind. In any case^ it was, as Barua 
maintains, a periodical tax, but certainly not synonymous with 
hhSga. It wa$ a regular tax levied on cultivators, who may have 
had the option to pay either in kind or in cash. The Nidhanpur 
grant mentions one Dattakarapurna as the tax-collector. 

We have already mentioned that, to determine the ineidence 
of land revenue, a system of land tenure was in forcCn This leads 
us to the consideration of the question of the respective rights of 
the crown and the tiUers of the soil over land. Supporting the 
view of Smith and others that "^'the law of India has always 
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recognised agricultural land as being Crown property”*^* B. K- 
Barua asserts that “the XSmarupa kingSp following the general 
northern Indian tradition, claimed that all land belonged to the 
crown"'. He further contends that '^the btilk of evidence 
proves the contrary — the king was the sole owner of the soi^^^® 
Batp the evidence on which his contention is basedt does not 
rant such a conclusion. He himself admits that the procedure of 
granting lands to Brahmai^as raises an important issue regarding 
the Indian theory of the ownership of the soil by the Crown* 
Barua somewhat contradicts himself by holding “that the major 
part of the cultivable land was held by the agriculturists who 
farmed it.—The ri^t of occupation was hereditary, subject to the 
payment of dues and taxes to the king's officers or representa- 
aves“u7 

The theory of the ownership of land hy the crowu ia based 
on the wrong interpretation of texts from Kaiftilya and Manu 
(Vni, 39).^^® But, not only the early Vedic litei^ture {R.V., X, 
173; A.Vpj IVp 22-2) but also the Artfiaiasfra: itseH (Bk^ II, 1, 47) 
and Manu (IX, 44) recognise the claim of the tillers of the soil 
to he the owners of lands, and Kaufilya made a distinction between 
Crown"fl land and privately owned land, over which the king had 
only a protective control^^^ The indlviduaJ ownership of lands is 
best shown hy later Smrtij and commentaries ™ The truth is that 
views on the question of ownership of land by the king and indi¬ 
viduals differed according to place and time in ancient India, and 
whatever the divergent theories of the legal literature on this point, 
in practice the tillers of the soil were the ultimate owners of lands, 
the king's rights being norraally confined to eviction for non¬ 
payment of taxes. Regarding public land, therefore, the king 
was entitled only to sovereignty; but his proprietary right extend¬ 
ed to Hs own estates^ including his right over forests, mines. 
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There is in fact no genuine evidence for ascribing to the 
king the ultimate ownership of the The king's relations 

with cultivators can be better explained by reference to his duty 
of protection of his subjects, in return for which he received 
revenue from the cultivatorSp and so long as the latter paid their 
dues, the ownership of the soil remained with them-^ Though 
we have no clear evidence to show what view prevailed in 
ancient Assam, we may be sure that, as in other parts of India, 
the royal claim to ultimate ownership, if made at all, had no 
effect on the peasant^ who paid his dues to the State and who 
was, therefore, the real owner of the soil 

This question of ownership will also he clear from the con¬ 
sideration of the system of land tenure in Assam and from the 
land-grants, by which lands were donated by the kings.^^ As 
3 ^ghtly observed by Keith, “when the king donated lands, he 
granted not nwnerahip but privilege, such as the ri^t to receive 
dues and maintenance from the cultivators"^^^ 

Custom duties and toUs; Another important source of revenue 
was the custom duty on commodities, which, according to Kau- 
tilya, was in the charge of an ofHeld called The 

Tesepur grm^t of mentions the collection of duties on mer¬ 

chandise carried in keeled boats-^ The nature of the levy is not 
mentioned. The law givers declare that it should vary from one- 
tenth to one-fiftieth of the value of goods.^^ We have no infor¬ 
mation about custom bouses* The said grant refers to the levy^ 
ing of hilka (tolls) ^ collected by the Kaivartas (fishermen) on 
the bank of the Brahmaputra. The I^w books recommend the 
collection of such dues, ranging from one-sixth to one-twenty- 
We have no information about road-cess and other traffic 

duties. 
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: The Barton grant mentions that the State derived 
profit from copper mines (AsuTiwrld/cara)^ Kautilya places them in. 
charge of and makes them a State monopoly; 

individually owned mines were also not rare^ We have evidence 
of the washing of gold from the rivers of Assam and working in 
iron, particularly by the Khasist and of salt manufacture by the 
Nagts^ During the Ahom rule, working in gold ivas extensively 
practised by a class of peoplej called who had to pay 

a custom duty to the State. This is confirmed by the Muslim 
source Fathiyah^i-lbriyah^^* The artlsansp therefore* had to pay 
their normal dues to the State, 

Other levies and iTteidentat ckarpes: There were other taxes 
and charges, levied occasion aly on the subjects. KautiJya enume¬ 
rates a numher of them, such as the charges on smiths, and other 
craftsmen, prostitutes, building sites, religious endowments, 
income tax, forests, fruits, flowers, heads of cattle, horsed, hide 
and skin, to which must be added as sources of State revenue 
Spoils of war, tributes, voluntary oontributionsi unclaimed pro¬ 
perty, fines, etc.^ The Kamauli grant is important in this con¬ 
nection. It (L. 51) states that the two villages of ^dnfipdfafca and 
MaTtdarc, donated to a Brahmana were ^Ho be provided with all 
sources of revenue^': (surpaiiopaya samyukiam) and *'ta be made 
free from all kinds of regular and irregular taxes**: (fcaropcslmni- 
varjiitoifv) * l/jwtrifcflra, and the dues to be paid by the 

cultivators in connection with the entty of chfluroddhcrana and 
are mentioned in other grants.™ Hoemle explains 
upartkana as taxes on tenants who have no proprietary right over 
lands and utklie,tona as impostsp^ L. D. Barnett takes uporikara 
as the Tamil ■‘TnclofiraTR^ or the crown's share of the produce-^^ 
Ghoshal takes it as a tax on temporary tenents; he adds that in 
the grants of Assam, the officers collecting liparikara and utfcAe- 
faTia were oppr^aors. He, therefore, takes both the taxes as irre¬ 
gular revenue which "bore hardly on the cultivators”.^* Fleet 
explains uparikara as a *^tax levied on cultivators who have no 
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proprietary rights in the B. K. Barua^ supports him. 

Butj in our opicioni these interpretatiotis are not tenahle- Up<iri- 
kara has nothing to do with the tax, levied on temporary cuitl- 
vatoi:s, or upon those who had no proprietary right over lands; 
‘upari* here is obviously a preposition with the sense of the latin 
super or extra^ and uparikarn, therefore, means an extra revenue 
derived from all classes of cultivators^ both permanent and tem¬ 
porary. t/rkliefarui may have meant any kind of tajt^ levied on 
speeified occasions^ as an emergency measurej including even 
levies on the leudatories. Bo, while both upankcrn and utkhefaiia 
may be included among the list of extra levies, their coUectioii 
may not Imve involved acts of oppression. The officer collecting 
them, like the Auparihi and the Utkh^}iika were not private per¬ 
sons but State officers, and if they were oppressors at all, others like 
the TdjnUj rdjaputrfls^ etc.^ included in the list of persons, forbidden 
to enter agraharos, should be treated as such. The msana only 
refers to the nature of the Brakmcd^a land, made unmime from 
all exac lions. Both uparikata and utfehcfano were extra or irre¬ 
gular levied, payable by all cultivators, and the State collected 
them only as an emergency measure, as recommended by Hindu 
texts.^*^ 

The ChnuToddfe^traTTui was another irregular or extra tax, in¬ 
cluded in the list of taxes from which exemptions were granted 
to the Brahmana donees in the grants of Eatnapala and Indra- 
pala- In the Kowgong grant the land assigned to the donee is 
forbidden to be entered by the Ckauroddharanika along with the 
others. J. F- Fleet takes CJiauroddbarfi^ as “with the exemption 
of the light to fmcs imposed upon thieves^', Vogel takes it as 
indicating that the donee was excluded from the special privilege 
of the punishment of thieves. R. D. Banerji takes it in the sense 
of the right of extirpation of robbers.^'^i K. G. Majumdar takes 
it as ‘with police p^otection^^^ U- N* Ghoshal takes it as an oppres¬ 
sive tsix imposed upon the villagers for protection against thieves, 
and further adds, on the basis of the grants of Assam, that it was 
levied for the maintenance of the village police, and was assigned 
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to the donee along with the land itself.^*® Tte fact seenos to be 
that the donees were exempted from any provisioa in the shape 
of money and food to be given to the police officers who might 
enter their land in connection with the apprehension of thieves, 
as usually done in villages not exempted. Similarly the Brah- 
mAiias . were exempt from payments in connection with the entry 
of Cotas and Bkdtos: (c^bhdfo prauc^Th), or regular iind irre¬ 
gular military and poUce officers. All these were, thereforCt in¬ 
cluded in the list of irregular levies to the State. 

Another ^urce of revenue was from the impositicn of fines. 
The grant of Harjjara^ referring to a points out that any 

violation of it will be dealt with a fine of hundred 

(iii) fUms of Ea^Jendii^re: The revenue had to be ^nt 
with an eye to the yearly budget^ which according to Hindu texts 
should be a surplus one.^^ Money had to be spent for specific 
ends^^ and on productive and unproductive enterprisi^p^*^ It was 
one of the aims of the kings of Assam to protect wealth and 
spend it properly,Bhaskara judiciously applied or distributed 
the revenue: (i/athdt^athamiwta kdre^tkara viiara^a) Money 
was primarily spent for the expenses of the royal family, State 
officers and general administration; a considerable amount may 
have been spent on gifts and grants to the Brahma^ms smd reli¬ 
gious purposes.*^ We have no detailed information on how the 
State revenue was spent, 

(iv) EeventLC As the head of every deportment 

the king must have had a personal eye to income and expenditure, 
and was helped by a finance minister* We have already men¬ 
tioned a few petty revenue officers like the toU collectors, (kai- 
vartas), the tax collector, Dattakarapuriria, and the collectors of 
extra revenues, like uparifeams and uikke^naa* Besides themp 
there were others in charge of stores and the royal treasuiyj hke 
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the and Ko^hagdrtJoi.^^i From the evideace 

of the the former may have been in charge of the 

royal store-houaeSr and the latter in that of the treasury. The 
Nidhanpur grant mentioxvs that the MahdsdTimiita Divakara was 
in charge of the bha^n^^gura^^ The fiiiicUon of these two ofEcers 
may have corresponded to the whose duties are enu¬ 

merated in the ArthaMstTiL.^^ The name of the officer in charge 
of the entire collection of revenuOp the Soma/iarta of Kautilyap^^ 
is not known. There were other minor officerSp such as clerks, 
accountants and scribesp attached to the department The most 
important part of the revenue administratioa w'as the department 
of records and survey worksp which helped in the assessment and 
systematic collection of revenue. 

(v) Land $uTvey and ika Department of records: Epigraphs 
mention various types of landsp such as k^etra (arable land>i fchila 
(waste land) and vdstu (building sites). The Bargaon grant fur¬ 
ther mentions apakr^pahkumi (inferior land) js* The grants in¬ 
dicate that some sort of dassiiication was made in order to deter¬ 
mine the nature of lands and to be conversant with the amount 
of revenue that would accrue from a particular plot 

Inscriptions prove that both collective and individual land 
tenures were known. Both practices have been in use from the 
earliest times. While some writers hold that collective ownership 
preceded individual,others cling to the contrary view;^^ but 
the truth seems to lie in the fact that from the time vrhen the 
right over land was reeognisedt arable lands were held indivi* 
dually and by the family memberSp but waste lands, forests, etc., 
were held in cwumon, sometimes by the wrhole viUage,^^ As 
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Macdonell and Keith boldp there **is nothing to show that the 
community as such owned or held land”,i^ The land-^grants of 
Assam show that lands were given individually and forests, mineSp 
etc., belonged to the State- This system of land tenure is known 
now as Rdyatwdri^^^ One dUference from the present system lies 
in the fact that not only arable lands, but also those mdudtng 
pastures, water reservoirSp etc,, as mentioned in the grants, could 
be held by a single donee. By the Tezpur grant of Vanamakip land 
was granted to Indoka, famished with fertile fields and reservoirs 
of water. The Bargaon grant records the grant of a plot of land 
to Viradatta, which included houseSp paddy fields, dry land, watery 
cattle pastures, waste lands, etc.^ of whatever description^ inclu¬ 
sive of any place within its borders. The Nidhanpur grant records 
the grant of lands to a number of Brihmanss individuallyp hut 
water, pastures, etc., may have been held in common. The grant 
further shows that there were rules guiding such a land tenure. 
When lands granted by Bhutivarman became liable to revenue 
on account of the loss of copper plates, Bh^kara renewed the 
grant to the Brahma:^, “who had been enjoying the grant in 
the manner of bhumtcclttdra, so that no tax is levied on it as 
long as the sun, the moon and the earth will eiidure''\^ 

While lands granted to Brahmapas were made revenue free 
and immune from all oppressions and confiscation^ the grants do 
not help us in determining the ordinary arable land tenure of the 
cultivators. The mention of bhttmicchidrflitydyai® is, however, 
important^ Fleet explains bhumiccliidra as a ^'fissure (furrow) of 
the Oppert explains cebtdra as field unfit for cultiva¬ 

tion/' In the opinion of K. M. Gupta, bhumtccJildra means all 
lands, and the meaning of bbumtcchidmnydyu is the rule relating 
to boundaries in connection vritb iand-grants/®^ Barnett, explain¬ 
ing bhnmiccJihiTKinydya, holds that the donees holding such 
lands became merely tenants-at-will.^®^ U. N Ghoshal explains it 
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as of tke uncultivabJe lancL” It means also the grant- 

iDg of the full right of ownership that can be acquired by the 
person making a fallow land cultivable for the first Buhler 

refers to the expression in the VotjayaTitt, Vaisyd- 

dhydya) where it is explained as kr^ayogya bhiih}^ Here the 
compound must be resolved as kr^ and iiyogya (unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion), Besides the Nidhanpur grant, the expression also occurs in 
the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva as: Eh^cftidmii cc (Amcitn kartt 
prdkyoih, (an imcultivable land, where from no revenue is to be 
realised) and hhu^chidrmj^ti nUcuydi, (as detennmed by the 
bhucchidra nile).^® Hence the expression, bh-iiccJiidranydysi of 
both the records means^ as suggested by P. Bbattacbarya^ that no 
assessment is to be made on the plot of land covered by the grant, 
*'just like unarable land," which is not assessable-^'^^ The evidence 
is very important, as it shows that there were lands which, like 
waste landSd were left unsurveyed by the Slate, and were not 
brought under any sy>^lem of tenure. 

A special kind of tenure was trroIiTttfldeye, by which lands 
were granted to Brahmai?as and were regulated by special rules. 
Such grants were made either in the form of small plots, or groups 
of villages, called ngrd haras. Epigraphy bears testimony to both 
the types; if granted to a single person, such land was called 
elcdbhogc, and if to several peiwns, the land granted was go™* 
hhoga. Such lands, as we have notedt were made revenue free 
and wnmune from all harassments. The Nowgong grant of Bala- 
varmant granting lands to Brabmai^, states the king’s M^aTia 
thus: Be it known to you that this land indudea houses, paddy 
fields, dry land, water^ cattle pastures, etc,, of whatever kind it 
may be, including any place within its borders, and into which 
land entry is prohibited to all Eajaputras^ RmakaSj etc-^ 

and any other person who may cause trouble on account of the 
fastening of elephants, the fastening of boats* the searching for 
thieves, the exercise of authority, the infliction of punishment^ 
eta The Nidhanpur grant confirms that such agrahams with all 
kinds of revenue were given perpetually to the donees. It further 
indicates thatp owing to the loss of the copper plates, the land 


1C7^ Pp 212 (f-n*); JJi.Q., VH, pp. 3S4-S3. 

1® £J., 1, p. T4. 

1@9. Kamauh erajil of Vaidyadeva, Lines 3L 

17a. KS., p 33 Ifn, 1); JJtAS., laEfi, pp. 4S8-6»; EJ^ XIX, p. 121: EJ^ 
pp. 34df; GdiiddlelcFuim^^ p^ 134- 
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beo^me liable to revenue and therefore a fresh sasaiau had to be 
issued, confirmmg the original land-grant to the heirs of the former 
donees. This epigraph proves that the registration of all grants 
wa^ essentia], in the absence of which even brahadei^a lands, like 
ordinary arable lands, were liable to all kinds of taxes. It further 
shows that it was the duty of the State to make periodical examl- 
nation of claims and titles to land-grants. 

Inscriptions also mention endowments to temples and other 
religious institutions, which later on came to be known as dharniot- 
tdra and deuotcam. An early reference lo religious endowments 
in Mfgoiikiidvaiia near about N^^ndap made by Devavarman^ oc¬ 
curs in I-Tsing.^^^ Vanamala not only repaired the fallen temple 
of Siva, but also made a large gift of Jandsp elephants, gold, etc., to 
the deserving.^^ Ratnapala erected temples in 
Vallabhadeva established a bhaktoMla near the temple of Mahl- 
deva, for the ma intenance of which he granted seven villages along 
with their woods^ thickets, people, water and land: (sajhata vi}apa 
grdfjuin sajalitstJiciidtir dadau) These endowments were 

under temple priests, though often supervised by the State. The 
practice was continued under the Vaisnava Beformation of the 15th 
century A.D,. and such temples became real centres for the dLEu-* 
sion of religious learning and of social activities- 

All these classifications^^ of land are indicative of an elaborate 
sj'stem of land survey^ by which specific divisions were made 
on the basis of productiveness in measures of paddy^ There was 
also a system of the demarcation of the boundaries of each plot 
on its eight sides The land granted by Vanamala was 

furnished with eight boundary marks.^"® In the Nldhanpur grant* 
the boundaries of the Mayura^lTTialdgrafidTa are given In detail 
The demarcatiojis were made, with the help of hiZb* mounds, trees. 


171. Life of YuaTi Chwang, pp. XXVlf. 

172. Teipiir grant, Y 2^4. 
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174. EJ^ V, pp. ten. 
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pits, ponds, tanks, liver beds and oth^r natural barrier^. Some¬ 
times trees were planted to mark boundaries. The grant of 
Dharmap^a refers to the planting of a tree and a bamboo 

post,™ The definition of boundaries, In short, almost corresponds 
to the instructions in the textsp^™ 

The officer marking the boundaries was called Simaprodoia, 
In the Nidhanpur grant the Nayoka of Chundrapun^ ^riksikundn 
was the SimffproddtS. The system of measurement i$ not given 
in detail. In the grants the size of a particular plot of land was 
expressed in terms of producing certain measures of paddy^ The 
measurement probably made by the (an area on which 

one dromi of seeds could be sown). The SHimpur grant mentions 
dro^ and pfitolca.^ 

It is impassible at the present state of our knowledge to give 
the actual area of either meesxire^ In the Gupta inscriptions, a 
patftka is equivalent to forty droflas.^^ Kautilya uses the term 
drcmn as a measure of weight being equivalent to about 21 lbs.™ 
Dro^ is used in the same sense in Panini.^® In modem Assam it 
stands for one bighd of land; but we cannot be sure that it stood 
for the same area during our period. In Gupta times it was 
certainly much larger,^** 

The department of accounts kept minute details of the nature 
of the land-grants, which were duly registered. In Assam the 
grants were generally drafted approximatety in accordance with 
the formulae given in the Arthoidstra. The usual particulars are: 
place, donor and his ancestors, witnesses, purpose of the grants, 
exact area of the estate, recipient, duration of the grant, inheritance, 
inalienability thereof, any guaranteed immunity from tax, etc*, 
testification to future rulers, corroboration from law books,kingV 
name and title, names of the composer and engraver and date.^®* 


17i. SubhonkarapS^aka ©rant (Last Plate). 
im cf. Jtf-antt. Vm; ^,4t. 

130. EL, Xm, pp, mi. 

ISl. cf. Gimiui^ar grant of Vainyftgupta CD. C. Sircar, Sclecf fmicrfp- 
tiung, pp. 331-35. 

ia2L Pran Nath, pp. 72f. 

iSa. See N. C. Hendopaiihypya, Economic Lt/e and Pr-cHKeifl \n Anctent 
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IM, Sircar, S^Uct /njcrfptionj^ I, p* Sol. 
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Most of these particulars are noted in the grants. The witnesses 
of the Nidhanpur grant are Haradatta. Dundhimatha and others. 
The record office in the city was known as adhifcorana. The docu¬ 
ments were kept in charge of a the registrar 

of documents. The Kdya$tkas were the writers. The composer of 
the Nidhanpur grant was Vasuvammn and the engraver (scfcyo- 
Jcara or ^fl^csa;cira) was The composer of the Puspa- 

bhadra grant was Aniruddha, and Srf Vinita was the engraver,™ 
Most of the copper plates contain the figure of an elephant, the 
seal and the name of the king with titles, iss The study of these 
detai^ gives us an impression that the whole system of record¬ 
keeping was well-organised, a dose parallel of that which we find 
under the Guptas*^*<^ 

■L Department of Justice: 

It has aptly been remarked that DJinTma or law is 'the king 
of kings'.^^i It is not known when and how the judiciary was 
organised in Assam, The soiirces of law, as given in the texts 
are the Vedas, vyavakata, dcdra or cdritraTn and dtmatu^^^ to 
which Were added royal sdsatuis and equity.*^® 

(i) Oj^Ieers : In the epigraphs, the rulers are often described 
as the abode of iiistico,i» They had certainly a hand in the 
administration of justice. The land-grants contain ordinances 
promulgated fay the rulers, which were to be observed by the 
officers and the subjects concerned, who otherwise were to be 
punished.^® These iffstmcs had the force of law, and these were 
^ected to be in consonance with the rules laid down in the law 
books. Hindu texts mention a pt&dvivdka or the chief judge and 
other judges called dharmadhjfcdrtns. We have in our records 
^erence to only a few officers. The Kamauli grant describes 
Govmda Gooandana as the dJionnadJiikaTa, probably a judge. 


ISJ. Jfjdlmnptir K^mt^ Last Flaljt, 
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Vaidyadeva commimicated the royal order through Op¬ 

tions mention officers with titles, such as Wydyafcarffntfco, Vyavc. 
Urika, Kayastha and others ordinarily at the head-quarters of a 
district (pi^ayadAikaTU^Hi).*”' These seem to Imve had judn^ 
functions. There were probably courts of jusUce at the centre 
and local units, as given in certain texU.^ 
fldJiifcaroija with its officer VisayodJnpati as the head, te 

ndfeilcarana is variously interpreted R. G. Basak t^es it as an 
adminisiraUve board o£ a district".!® C. Majumdar takes it ^ 
-the royal tribunal in a city’'-^® The Mfcchakatika refers to the 
king’s iudges under the name of adkilmrffuikns sittmg in the court. 
The adhikorOTia in the sense of a court of justice is mentioned in 
the Dasftfctmmrccarita, and judges are called dJwrmddhikomTms m 
the Pcwcatflwtra. Beni Prasad takes adhifcarauo "as the office and 
probably the court of a district officer and a secretariat and 
advisory council",®! in the Nidhanpur grant, the adhiicaran* is 
mentioned in connection with the headquarters of a district officer. 
It is, therefore, probable that in Assam the adhikcro^n was 
responsible not only for justice but also for revenue and other 
aspects of the administration. Thus the Iffyoyofco^^o of the 
Nidhanpur grant, JaiutrdanasvamI not only dealt with justice but 
was also an adjudicator who had to inspect and decide if tne 
boundaries of lands were properly demarcated or not, and to set^ 
all of disputes arising out of land. A, S. Altekar t^es the 

nydyakaravikas as presiding judges.™ The term VyoeoJmrin 
been taken as an administering agent or a man of business,™ the 
superintendent of law and commerce,™ or in the sense of a judicial 
administrator and proceedings,™ Hoemle takes uyfluaharina ^ 
the grants simply as traders,™ which is evidenUy wrong, since the 


1S6. B.f, n pp. a«7f. 
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is mpTilicaiwi in tb& list of offi-dalsj connoted with the 
oxecutloB of land’-grantSj for instancep Eferadatts of the NTidh^mpur 
granh and waSj therefore, probably a judicial adnumstrator. This 
to be confirmed by the law books and the inscriptions of 
Asokap®^ But we cannot be sure of the Vyawharin's functions in 
Assam, as these ore not enumerated in the grants. It is probable 
that he was a judicial administrator or a lawyer, whose chief duty 
consisted in interpreting laws in connection with boundary dis¬ 
putes of a district. 

(ii) Judictcl procedure and Punishments : We have no de¬ 
tails of iudicial procedure in Assam, as given in the texts.™ 
Epigraphs mention two types of police officers, ciic'uroddhaTO?>ikffl 
and cutd-bh^- The former was the same as ebauroddhat^ or 
chauragraha of the texts# He was a petty officer of the police 
departmentp charged with the apprehension of thieves#^ His other 
function may have consisted in presenting a culprit in the court 
for trial. The duties of the have not been well defined. 

Vogel takes or eora as the head of a paryaiidj whose duty is 
to collect revenue and apprehend criminals, and bhdpn as subordi¬ 
nate to Bhagavanlal India] i explains the term as enfaw 

preti-bhdtak, i.e. soldiers against robbers.^^ In the Praifuiuya- 
karai^Siiga, they are described as greedy and troublesome.^^ In 
Y-d^nacallcya they are mentioned along with thieves and record 
keepers. In the Surat plates of Vyaghrasena they are associated 
with police and military duties-®^ The Talcher grant of Kula- 
sUunbha mentions them along with other officers and records that 
they tried to please their rulers.™ Bma in his Hcr^carita men- 
ttons cdrablidtos who were hated by people owing to their greed 
and cruelty™ Pran Nath holds that cdfus were police officers 
and bhdto^ were officers with combined police and militaiy duties^ 
^'stationed at the athdnos for the protection of the countryside 

307. D, It. Bhandfirkitfp p, 75; also Eayi^uiiliiiri, 
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g gatuMt thieves Bnd crindn^ls and to assist the tevenue oollcctors 
in enfordng paynjent’’.^^ Though details are lacking from the 
ginhts, it appears probaUe that edjablwtos had other duties than 
oi the police and military, and served also as spies. Lake 
the chaaroddlHiraoifco they had the duty ol the apprehension of 
csrinuiuilsi. miUiily in couEtry partSv 

Inscriptiptifi mPDtioii two oilier officerSp and 

paHhcip'^ who were probably associated with the department of 
justice and the infliction of punishment. U. N. Ghoshal takes them 
as police c]fficers,=^ But it is probable, as held by Bern Prasad, 
that they were ®^iiidicial officers who ore invested with the power 
of p«mshment".^» m¥4ika may be taken as a magistrate who 
ptonounoed verdict in the court, while the uctuel order was 
carried out by the who inflicted punishment The 

latter, as suggested by Altekar, may have had also the duty of 
poti» who carried noos«s to catch thieves,®*^ Their actual duties 
in AMAMn are not defined. Tbe scribe attachecl to the department 
was toown as The Nidhanpur grant menti™s the scribe 

Ditfidhunatha. 

The procedure of trials, as given in the texts ™ is not men¬ 
tioned in epigraphs. Witnesses are, however, TnenUoiied;^^ but 
it ifi not known whether they were summoned for trial. That 
justice was one of the chief aiiiv; of the administratioD^ is shown 
by the grants of some oi the mlera, who are described as the 
abode of justice and righteousness, which suggests that these kings 
took care that officers like the and the Vyovaharins 

imparted justice fairly. We do not know whether resort was taken 
to oaths and ordeals for which the tribes of Assam have been 
noted. We have also no significant record of the punishments 
n^ted to ciiminalSj except fines.* The release of prisoners on 
such occasions as w+hen an heir-apparent was installed on the 
thronCp or when a prince was born to the kings, is not mentioned 


2Xi- Ewnoiw Ccmditloii In Ancl^t India, Tntro, p. 4 and pp. B0-6S, 
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in the grants.^ We may* however, ptreg^imie that the naiure of 
punishment was much the same as in athe; parts of India, ranging 
from reproof and hnes to execution*™ 

S. Military Organisation; 

The kmgdom of the of Kamarupa could not have listed 
without a well organised army. The success of this departnient 
depended upon a king’s military qualities and organising capacity, 
Epigraphy shows that most of the rulers fou|^t bravely in the 
battle-field. Balavannan I endured fire-like arrows in the battle 
and conquered his eneaiies.^ Bhutivarman defeated bis enemies 
by dint of his powerful Susthitavarman^s feet were 

Illumined by the Jewels of the heads of kings brought under con¬ 
trol by him.®^ Bh£skara vanquished a number of kings in battle, 
who spoke only in praise of him.^ Harjjara was an affliction to 
his enemies ™ and was like EMmit to his enemies and in 

hattle: (Bkimo^nuaTige aamore^ VanemSla resembled 

the sun in the battle-held by reason of his driving forth the dark¬ 
ness of the furious elephants of defeated enemies.**^ Prilambha's 
foot-stool was lUumlned by the light of the crest-jewels of all 
niljds.™ Balavartnan m, Brafamapila, PurandarapAla, Hatnapllat 
Indrapala and Har^p^lap all distinguished themselves by defeating 
their enemies.®^ Dharmapila won victory in the battle-fields that 
were decorated with the flow'er-like pearls, stru<!k ofiE from the 
heads of elephants kitted by his swori^ StatementB such as 
these indicate that the rulers possessed military qualftlet and 
fought many battles, though It may be that some of the deaiuip- 
tions are poetic exaggerations or conventioiia]* In any case* it was 

224. See Artliiiia*e™, H, 38, 

225. cl. Afanii, VIU, He mentJfini t^ngdoti^a, 
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not possible for the king to run the department single handed; so 
he had to appoint other officers for the purpose. 

(i) Spies and Ambfl^doTs — Foreign policy and dipkmiMy: 
The importance of the systenn. of espionage in ancient India is well- 
knowm Spies not only helped in the ordinary apprehension of 
criminals hut also informed the king of internal trouble and im¬ 
pending external invasion and obtamed mformation on the 
resources of an enemy^s State. T^e Kdlikd Pur^n hiys down 
rules for the appointment of spies in different departmentSp but the 
details are lacking. Both spies and ambassadors formed an im¬ 
portant element of the foreign policy of the State.®® 

The diplomatic relations of the rulers of Assam with neighbour¬ 
ing States and feudatories are mentioned in the grants. The 
Doohl grant (v 37) records ihat the defeated tributary mjis bowed 
down to Sthitavarman. Bhaskara was well-acquainted with the 
sixfold royal policy.^ The idea ol the circle of states^ (marndaln) 

explained by Kautilya^™ is also indicated by epigraphy. 
Bhaskara made the circle of related powers attached to himself 
and equalled the pouters of the circle of his feudatories by the 
length of his own armSh®®' The princes who were hankering 
after the conquest of each other's territory in the regions of hills 
and yalieyap suhmitted to HariJara for peace,^ evidently because 
of his central position and influence in the kingdom. The 
Hayunthal^ and the Gauhati grant (v, 15) mention the defeated 
feudatories as howing down in the council halls of 
Indrapala. 

War and diplomacy, therefore, formed an important element 
of the State policy; Epigraphs also refer to and 

who as feudatories helped the king with military con¬ 
tingents. It the policy of the rulers to appoint them as com¬ 
manders in the country parts and even in the central administra¬ 
tion. The Mahdsamanta and Senddhyuh^ Sucitta and the Sdvnanta 
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Citragti&radalcM Bhatta Jlu find mention in the Tezpur 
Rock epigraph of A.D. 829-30.^*^ Bhiskara appoinfed the Mahd- 
Divakara in the post of a The vassals often 

came to the capital to pay respect to the king,^ Inscriptions 
also mention other chieftains, such as Rdjd^ Rajapntriflj 

Rdjffcallabfici and others, who ruled feudatory States 
as the king's subordinates,^ The Rnjciputra was the son of the 
feudatory Rdjd. The and the E^janyakas were probably 

minor feudatories inferior to Rd^. The term occurs in 

the grants of Ihe Chamba states in the opinion of Vogel, it corres¬ 
ponds to Baiw, and was applied to the vassals of the local rafda.^ 
In the Rdjatanrnghii, however^ JRdjoimka is used in the sense of a 
minister. Pran Nath takes the Rdjanafca* along with Samantus and 
Rnjoputra as constituting land holding aristocracy, who had to 
supply the king with men and materials ™ The Kamauli grant 
proves that the king sometimes displaced disloyal feudatories and 
established new ones.^ The Rajav^Uabhas appear to he king's 
favourites or followers. 

Both by peaceful means and war, therefore^ the rulers of 
Assam tried to bring the feudatories under their control. The way 
in whifrh they kept them in subjugation is known from grants; 
the royal sosanc implies that all the feudatories had to abide by 
the command of the sovereign,^ otherwise they would be pro¬ 
perly dealt with. This is shown by the grant of Harjjara, which 
refers to the settlement of a dispute within the territory of the 
MakdsdTncmto Sucitta. It refers to a quarrel between boatmen, 
towers of boats, and local vassals, for tolls. The settlement was 
made by the promulgation of the king’^ order in fixing the boun^ 
daries within which the boatmen were to pass by the midstream; 
anyone transgressing it was made liable to a heavy 

The rulers held diplomatic relations with contemporary 
powers, evidentiy for political ends. The undying alliance between 
Bhaskara and Kar^ of Kanaujk made through the instrunientality 
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of HaMisavega,2® had an important bearing on the political history 
of Northern India during the early part of the 7lh centiuy A,D. 
Hamsavega was quite equal to the occasion. The way he presented 
the matter before Har^a and won his confidence, resulting in the 
alliance, which lasted until the death of both the tnonarchs, called 
for a roan of ability, befitting a royal ambassador^i Another 
means of cementing alliances was by matrimony. The 
tareii^nf mentions the alliance between Meghavahana and the 
KaroarCpa king through the marriage of Amrtaprabha, dau^ter 
of the latter, with the KoMira ruler.=®* Another important alliance 
was between Har^deva and Jayadeva II of Nepal in the 8th cen¬ 
tury A-D. through the marriage of Rajyamati to the Nepal king, 
which had an important effect on the Kamarupa king's conquest 
of Gauda, Odra, KaltAga, Kosaln and other lands.™ The Kama- 
rupa kin^ were also related to the Later Guptas, the Maukharis 
and the Vardhanas. As mentioned in the Pasupati grant, the Nepal 
king's mother-in-law, VatsadevI, was the daughter of the Maukhari 
king Bhogavarman, who married a daughter of Adityasena. Thus 
Harsa's wife was a grand-daughler of Adityasena.™ Pnrandara- 
pala's marriage with a princess of the Sadiya region™ served the 
similar purpose of a diplomatic alliance. Subsequent diplomatic 
relatiaQs were held with the Pilas of Geuda and the rulers of 
Orissa, 

(ii) War and Ethics oj toer: The organisation of the mili¬ 
tary machine did not mean that wars were undertaken at all 
times. The conquering king tried to avoid wars as far as possible, 
Manu lays down that war la to be resorted to w*hen all pacific 
means failed.™ A □umber of rules were laid down for fighting 
in the right manner; but in actual practice these were not strictly 
followed in any part of Ipdia. The most important feature of 
these rules was the consideration shown to the defeated prince, 
who was usually restored to his kingdom or replaced by one of 
his relations. Inscriptions show that some feudatories were ap- 
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pointed even to post^ in the centre. The Mahofamaiixa Diviknra, 
for instance, as we have obeady noted^ appointed to the post 
of the hiidir^lagdrika. Defeated rdjd^ were sometimes given an 
important place in the State aSaira. As we have statedp diiniig 
the coronation of Haijjarap they were also present^^ In Indra- 
p^a^s audience hall, they sat reverently bowing before the klng.^ 
It appears that the rulers in ancient India in general were guided 
at times by a moral standard as regards actual fighting; but there 
i$ no evidence in our records that medical aid was given on the 
battle-field^ or non-combatants were left undisturbed in warSp as. 
laid down in the texts,™ and confirmed abo by many Classical 
writers. 

(iii) Compo^tioR of tlie Army: It appears that no hard and 
fast rule was made for the reeruitment of soldiers from a parti¬ 
cular classp though Kautilya lays down that a trained K^triya 
constitutes the best of all soldiers.^ Even Manu refers to the 
taking up of arms by the Brahm^i^as in tiineis of need. This is 
confirmed by Classical soutc^h An important reference to this is 
made by one grant of Dharmapalap which states that the Brahmapia 
Hlmanga w^as expert in the dischargej flight and fail of arrows and 
skilled in dlEerent methods of attack and defence.^ 

Six kinds of troops (fctda^ahals) are mentioned in traditional 
literature, consisting of niauia (hereditary) i bhrtaka (hired) ^ 
(guild army), miira (ally)» amttm (enemy) and atuvi 
(forest army) We have no details about any of them in Assam^ 
The division of the army was the traditional fourfold one. The 
Nidhanpur grant (L, 1-2) mentions that Bb^kara'$ military camp 
at Kar^^lJ^i^'Q^nfl consist^ of splendid sMpSt elcpbantE, horses and 
infantry: (mahd nau patti)* The kapika of Hada^pe^vara 

as given in the grants, during the time of Vanamala^ was occupied 
on all side^ by troops of elephantSp horses and foot soldiers. Rat- 
nap^a's capital Darjayi was crowded by his brave soldiers^ who 
were hankering after the plunder of his enemy's camps.^ We 
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have no details aliout the corotnanders in charge of the difierent 
units of the army, as given in the texts.“* 

Cnofllry: Inscriptions refer to horses in more than one place. 
We have already mentioned that cavalry formed an important 
clement of the army of Bbaskara. The grant of Vallabhadeva 
<v. 12) indicates that horses were imported from Kambhoja. The 
Viynw Fttrdna states that Kr^na, after defeating Karaka, took away 
from Pragjyoti^a as many as twenty-one lakhs of horses from Kam- 
bhoia and other excellent breeds.^ The location of Kambhoja is 
disputed,™ The MtthdbMralo seems to locate it in the region 
about North-western India. But the BThatsoThkiti locates the place 
along with Pr^yot^a and the Lauhitya in the east,™’ and the 
Pop fi'ofli Zoii Zon locates Kam-po-tsa (Kambhoja) in Upper and 
Eastern Lushai HiH'i or in between Assam and Burma- In any 
case, it appears that the rulers of Kamarupa imported horses from 
Kambhoja. There are places like Majmpur in Assam where some 
best kinds of ponies were found.™ The Sahhd Farvan of the 
MoJiahharsta (U, 15-16) states that Bhagadatta gave to Yudhi?- 
(hira as presents horses of excellent breed and swift as the wind, 
The Tabaqdt-i-Jffdsiri records that horses in large numbers were 
imported to Bengal and Assam from Tibet through mountain 
passes m the north.™ The records, however, do not indicate that 
cavalry was greatly used in warfare. The Assamese foot-soldiers 
are said to have been more skilled than cavalry. This is testified 
by the historians of the Muslim invasioos of Assam, who state 
that Assamese soldiers wrae greatly frightened by the Muslim 
cavalry, but they succeeded in defeating and kill i n g infantry¬ 
men.”'’ Inscriptions do not mention any particular officer com¬ 
manding cavalry. 

Elepkaalry: Elephants formed an important element of the 
army of Assam. The abundance of elephants in the forests of 
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Assam is evident^ both by epigraphs^^ and literature, mduding 
the classical sources. The Parmn mentions that the eastern¬ 
ers are noted for their skiKul fighting with the help of elephants: 
(pracya iratcnpa-ywddhesu kusaldh}^^^ This is sliown by the fact 
tliat Bhagadatta fought with troops of elephants,™ Kaufilya men¬ 
tions that the elephants bred in places like Kalfiipa^ Akga, Kamya 
and the East are the best;^* the eastern country probably stands 
for PrSgjyoti^, Kalidasa writes that elephants were caught in 
the jungles of Assam.™ The Fumw (Vp xxix) refers to 

6^0DD elephants of Karaka- The figure is exaggerated. Yuan 
Chwang writes that in the south-east of Kamarupa;^ there were 
elephants in herds and, therefore, there was a good snpply of 
elephants for war purposes.™ Troops of elephants were prescnlcd 
to Hatnapala by the defeated kings ™ The biography of the pil¬ 
grim mentions that Bha^kara went to meet Harsa with £0^00(1 
elephants;™ this £gure too seems to be exagge^ated;^ but confirms 
the Nidhanpur grant, which mdleates that Ehaskara inherited 
from his brother a huge number of elephants.™ According to the 
Nidhanpur grant (L. 1-2) a large number of elephants were sta¬ 
tioned in the victorious camp at Kamawuarna. Epigraphy also 
bears testimony of the fact that most of the rulers fought with 
the help of elephants. The title of the officer commanding the 
unit is not known; but epigraphs mention a petty serii'ant, charged 
with the fastening of elephants (hostilMindhcfco)-™ 

Ships and Boats: The abundance of rivers in Assam and the 
extension of the kingdom towards the sea made the people well 
accustomed to the use of boats. Their acquaintance with the sea 
is indicated by the biography of Yuan Chwang.^ Epigraphs refer 
to the royal boats in the Brahmaputra.®® The grant of Harjjara 
contains a adsana regulating the plying of boats to avoid coUiaions 
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between the toyal boats and those of fishermen in the Brahma¬ 
putra.^ The Tezpur grant (v. 30) gives a description of the royal 
boats of the Bi-ahmaputra near Haryppesvara, Yuan Chwang 
states that Bhaskara went to meet Har^ up the Ganges with a 
fiotiila of 30,000 ships.^ The figure is doubtfuL His military 
followers along with those of Har^ went by dnps to attend the 
ceremony at FrayagaP^ The Ckskeal and the Muslim sources.™ 
point to the of boats in large numbers by the Assamese.^ 

Epigraphy seems to allude to naval fights between Kamarupa 
and the neighbouring States. Tbe Aphsad inscription mentions 
that Mah^nagupta's victory over SuslhiLa was sung on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra.™ The reference is perhaps to a naval 
engagement on the Brahmaputra. The fact that BhSskara kept 
his ships ready in KiiTna$uvarj^ may also suggest that he appre¬ 
hended a naval fight with 6asahka. That Vaidyadeva won a naval 
victory over his enemieSp is proved by his KamauU grant.^ The 
officers in charge of tbi^ unit are not mentionedp except petty 
officers^ such as NauhandJmka^ in charge of the fastening of boats 
and Wauxdjjufctf^™ in charge of the dragging of boats with the 
help of ropes. 

Details about the foot soldiers are scanty. The 
Nldhanpur grant (1-2) refers to them as putii. The Teepw grant 
of Vanam^a states that infanUry along with other units of the 
army occupied all sides of the city of Haruppesvara. Of the soldiers 
of Hatnapala^ crowding the city of Ihifjaya, there were a number 
of foot soldiers, who were hankering after the plunder of the 
enemies^ camps.^t Inscriptions also point to rulers fighting vrith 
the help of foot soldiersi and the Muslim historians refer to the 
efficient fighting with the help of Assamese infantry 
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Forts: The moimtamom character of the land helped in the 
construction of forts* which, along with other natural' harriers, 
played an important part against external invasions. The hill- tribes 
of Assam lived in seclusion in well fortified villages^ that is why 
we find so little or no reference to political relations between the 
kings of Kiinarupa and their chiefs. The kings realised the im¬ 
portance of the construction of forts from early ttmes^ as empha^ 
sLsed by the writers on polity. KautUya classifies them Into water 
(mcdaka), mountain (paryctn)^ desert (dhdTtnami) and forest 
(naTuj) fortSp serving their diiferent purposeSr^ The Kdlikd 
adds two more: earth {bhftmi) and tree forts {vfkAa)* 
The same work lays down rules for their construction, stating 
that they should be either triangulaXj semicircular,^ circular or 
square: (duTgam kurvait puram fctiryydttrifcoiicth d^anurcfci-fiTft 
vnrhibincia ccfu^koftaTh Ttc^aram cfiret) The eiti^ of 

Pragjyotisaj^ Somtapurap Haruppesvara, and Durjaya, were w^ell 
fortified both by natural barriers and forts. Pragjyoti^j as described 
by the Vi^u Ptir^a (I, Iv; xxi.x) was well fortified by a 
defence constructed by Mudu. The same work refers to the fort 
at Agni Parvata in iSp^fcjmra (Tezpur) * ascribed to Bana.^ This 
is confirmed by the Kum^-Haraija (v. 194). The Bargaon grant, 
(L. 34-35) referring to the invincible city of Duriaya, states diat 
it was encompassed by a rampart, furnished with a strong fence. 
We have further actual remains of forts and embankments at Gau- 
hatiT^ DimapoTj ^ Viwimathp Ratnapura,^ Sadiya^ and other 
places^ which have described in detail in another place. The 
evidence proves that the kings realised the importance of forts and 
other defences for the safety of the kingdom. 

(jv) Kinds of n^rjare atid leenpons used: Literary sources 
mention three kinds of warfare: prakain, kafa and 
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bjised on Oi^ nature of fighting and lie weapons used for the 
purpose. The first is esEplained as an open fight between cqu^, 
which is called a righteous war- the second consists in threatening 
from one side and assaulting from the other, or destroying the 
enemy when in trouble, or by bribes; whUe the third to win 
over the leaders of the enemy hy Intrigues or other means, the 
last two being called unrighteous wars. To these are added what 
are called Icfiaiida yuddha (trench warfare) and afedsoi yuddh^ 
(fitting from heights) and siege warfare.^^ Details about these 
various kinds of warfare m Assam are lacking^ 

Wars were undertaken after sacrificest consultation of omens 
and a meeting dt the cotmdl. This is best illustrated by the natxire 
of the fighting among the Assam tribes, which is very similar to 
Hindu warfare. The sin*prise attack, or lying in ambush and then 
suddenly falling upon the enemy, w^as the chief strategy of these 
people, even against the British in recent times. An idea of the 
nature of actual open fitting between the army of Kamarupa 
and Gauda is given in the Doobi grant (w. 48-50) of Bhaskara* 
This states that when the Gaud^ army arrived at the frontier, 
Bhaskara and his brother, though they were in their youth oniy^ 
arrived at the scene wuth a handful of soldiers. They pierced 
through the huge troops of mighty elephants of the Gau4& army 
with the sharp arrows; having destroyed soon the army of the 
enemy with sharp arrow's and various types of deadly weapons, 
they in tum were attacked by a large number of elephants. An 
important allusion to siege craft is made by the historians of 
Bakhtiyar^'s invasion of Assam. Hiis is an illustratioii of an un¬ 
righteous war, as given in the Arih^asSstraj by which enemies 
were harassed to the extent of starving them to death. When 
Bakthiyar invaded Kamarupa after his Tibetan campaign not a 
blade of grass or a stick of firewood could be found on the way, 
as the inhabitants of the passes set fire to them. Not a pound 
of food or a blade of grass could be found for their horses and 
cattle, and Ms follow'exs had to kill their horses and eat them. 
When he reached the stone bridge on the Brahpiaputra, his fol¬ 
lowers found the arches of the bridge destroyed. He was^ there¬ 
fore* compelled to take shelter in a temple, and as soon as the 
king of K^arupa realised the helpless position of the Mu^Lm 
army, he gave orders to his soldiers to buUd a stockade round the 
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temple. The Muslims at asked counsel from their leader* 
saying thus; we remain like this we shall all ha^ve fallen into 
the trap of these infidels'^ Then making a rush and attacking 
one comer of the stockade, they made their way out, hut the 
Kamarupa soldiers foUowed them and destroyed the whole 
force.™ Thl^ is a fine illustration of the fighting method of the 
soldiers of Assam. In any case, geography played an important 
part in the defence of the kingdom, unlike other parts of India^ 
and the soldiers displayed no mean heroism. To kill or to be kill¬ 
ed in wars in defence of their country was never considered un¬ 
righteous but rather an act of special duty, and In doing this 
the Assamese soldiers foUowed only the injunctions of the texts.™ 

We have references to the types of weapons used in actual 
warfare. Kautilya speaks of various types, such as sakti^ luEa, 
tomcrifl (iron club), bhlTtdiucIc, (javelin) and besides 

sword^t bows and arrows, in addition to armour of iron and 
skin,®^ Most of these were used in Assam. The Assam tribes* 
in particular* have always been expert achers, and most of them 
poison their arrows with aconite. Collections of their spears, 
arrows, swords, javelins and shields of hidep wood and bamboo in 
the Pitt Rivers Museumt Oxford and the British Museum, London^ 
give an idea of their exten.sive use.™ The Doobi grant (vv. 4S-&0) 
mentions sivord, soear, discus, javelin, sharp arrows and other 
deadly weapons. Indrapala was a great archer (dfmnitrdfeam).™ 
The Khonamukhj grant (v. 13) refers to Dharmapala^s swords¬ 
manship. Vallabhadeva is credited with the mastery of the art 
nf archery.™ We have already mentioned that Himihga was 
expert in archery™ The use of the churikd (dagger) is proved 
by the grant of Vallabhadeva.™ On the basis of the ArthoMstrat 
some writers point to the use of fire arms in ancient India.^^® But 
the weight of evidence proves that the use of cannons and gun- 
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powder was unknown unta comparatively later times. The manu¬ 
facture of gun-pcnwder, however, in Assam pethaps during the 
Ahom period, is proved by a number of authorities. P, R. T. 
Guition writes that the Khasis knew the art of manufacturing 
guu-powder from saltpetre, sulphur and chatcoaL It may be men¬ 
tioned that the Jaintla Rajas had cannons Tavernier observes 
“that these people (Assamese) in ancient times first discovered 
gun-powder and guns, which passed from Assam to Pegu and from 
Pegu to rhina; this is the reason why the discovery is generally 
ascribed to the Chinese". He adds that the “guu-po;vder made in 
that country is excelJent”.al* We have no reference to the use of 
shields, but the tribes carry shields of hide, wood and bamboo 
during t heif raids. The use of the war-drum, though it does not 
find mention hi epigraphs, is mentioned in literature, which refera 
to various types of drum, such as bfieri, 4anka, dtindubhi, jayn- 
dh^a, ranuibfceri and others,®^ The use of banners (<111™ja and 
pHtdlcd) is mentibhed iii the Bargaon grant in connection with 
the demarcation of boundaries of lands.®^* 

(V) Ariny Qflicera: We have mentioned a few petty officers 
like fcMtibnndhofca, natibandliafca, wjurajjukn and others. As we 
ha\'e stated, the rulers went to war in person and they usually 
took a leading part' in the organisation of the army. They were 
probably helped by a war minister. The Soritja, mentioned in the 
Kamauii grant, was, according to Kamandaka (XII) the minister 
of war witti a number of mditary duties. Vaidyadeva served as 
a war minister under Ktimarapala of Gauds mid fought against 
Tidgyadeva-^*'^ Under the war minister there was a commander- 
in-chief or generaL The MidHanpur grant mentions Sri Gof^ 
as i s^uTi g a hundred commands and as qualified with five great 
totmils: (prBptnpa'ncumofeisuhdn). He was staying with Bh^ 
kara in Kaiqlkisutiarnii as the general of the army. The title paiica- 
maha&ibda was probably conferred on him by Bhaskara because 
of his heroism in his war against Sasahka. The expression poTica- 
mahdsabdh has been variously eicplained. On the basis of the 
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Rajatarangbyl^ BiUilerp Kielbom and Stein hold that it stands for 
five great titles, preceded by Choshal ihmV:^ that 

it stands for a dlstmguished official, and that an attempt was made 
to create a superior grade of officers in order to Introduce effici¬ 
ency in administration.^i^ Bhattachaiya holds that it stands for 
five officers preceded by But the weight of evidence^ 

partictilarly the MsTiasoJZdsd^^^® proves that the expression stands 
for five musical sounds and that it was often the privilege of 
using five musical Lostrumetits by the vassal rulers, conferred on 
them as a mark of distinction by their sovereign.™ Gopala, who 
Was the general of the army in have received 

the privilege of using five musical instruments from his master 
Bhaskara, since he was the supreme commander of the army^ next 
to the king and the war minister, if he was not the war minister 
himselfj like Vaidyadevaj before his accession to the throne.^^ 

The Ha3nintbal grant mentions 6rT-Gmja as MahoAendpad who 
was also the supreme commander of the army under Harjiara,^ 
Contemporary records prove that the MakdseRdpari was at the 
head of the army^ next to the king and the ww miniverThere 
were other officers like and Balcdhyak^f posts which 

were held by feudatory chiefs. The post of the former was inferior 
to that of the Mahisenapati and the latter was inferior in rank 
to They were probably in command of the diffierent 

units of the army in the country parts. This is revealed by the 
Tezpiir Bock epigraph of Harj|ara, which mentions Sucitta 
as the Mahammanta Sen&dhyah^a and CiZra^harodak^ as the 
Balddkyak^a.^ The B^tiakas and of the grants 

were probably minor chiefs w^ith military duties. There were 
others in charge of the different units of the army; but the details 
are lacking. 
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8^ Administrative divisioiis and Local admkdstrationi 

The detailed working of the local administration is not defi¬ 
nitely known. The ^can^ materials that we have, indicate that 
an attempt was made to build the edifice upon local autonomy, 
at least in principle* The extension of the frontiers of the kingdom 
on &11 sides necessitated administrative divisions, and the rulers 
may have followed the traditioimi system of ancient India* which 
^Was built upon the basis of decentralisation on prindpie” and 
extended certain amount of autonomy to the units.^ Bui in 
practice, on most occasionsj political powers were curtailed in the 
local units, including the feudatory Stales^ and the sources "'do not 
in general suggest a vigorous system of rural selE-govemment'* ™ 
This was true at least of Assam; institutions and assemblies bad 
btde political power, and the various units of administration enjoy¬ 
ed less autonomy^^ The local grants prove that the rulers tried 
their utmost to exert their influents by Issuing sa^arms, by which 
orders were commumcated not only to the royol officers and the 
feudatories, hut also to the officers of the district and other units-^ 
The mfringement of the regulation or properly dealt 

with.^® 

{i) Bigger divisions: The kingdom was divided into hhuJetis, 
pur as, agrcfiSras (group of villages) and prd- 
ma^. The term deia, occurring in the grants, probably does not 
stand for an administrative unit. Expr^sions like Uttflrafcuta- 
de^a and Dak^rttckdladesn are found in the inscriptions of Bala- 
varman (Nowgong grant) ^ Hatnapalu (Bargaon grant) and Indra- 
(Gauhati grant); but these denote merely the regions lying 
on the northern and southern banks of the Brahmaputra- Like 
Kauplya and Manu,™ the takes desa as an adnu- 

nistrative unit; but in Assam it was not a political division. 

The bftuJcti was perhaps the largest divMont and the te^n^ 
as with the Guptas, was used in the sense of a province; the 


32S. See R, IL Mcofewji, C^iaTidTagxipta Maiii'yii and HU Timet, p. tJ, 
a26* See Ghoahal. ijf JiMlurn HUtoriography, pp* 137-3fl- 

327. Cfc Hppkins, The Social Mitiniry poaitkm of the Rtiiing Coite In 
Jnilia, XPI, pp. 171; GhoshaJ, Ihtd, 

Nowgone graxit; Bargaon grant cio* 

WSB. 1 B.OB.S., 1917p pp. 5«a-5l4. 
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Py:n 4 ^vardhanahhukti,^ for under the Guptas^ comprised 

the modem districts of Dinajpur^ Bogra arid Hajshahid™ That the 
b/L^kCi was the largest unit in Assam, is proved by the XamaiiU 
grants which contains the phrase; 

Kemarupa maiji4^le~Ba^-^m^ye^)™^ It is of interest that about 
the beginning of the I2th century A.D- Pragiyoti^a and Kama- 
rupOp which stood for the kingdom or the modem province of 
Assam, were known as a hFiukfi and a as we shall show^ 

Kamarupa w^as also known as a vl^aya in the beginiung of the 
lOth century A.D.^ It appears that during the 12 th century AJ^-^ 
the kingdom had far expanded beyond the bounds of the Prag^ 
jyoti® or Kamarupa of former times; but it is to be noted that 
the kingdom of Bhaskarap for instance;H was known only as Kania- 
rupa, thou^ it was de&utdy larger tlian that of Vaidyadeva, 
This seems to indicate that during BhSskara*s time the kingdom 
was not divided into administmtive divisionsp or if H was 
divided at aU, we have no evidence of any divisions Larger 
than the vi^yu. It appears likely that during Vaidyadeva^s timOr 
the bkukti Pragiyoti^a which included the Kdnujrilpd stood 

for the home province. The ymmimjas of the grants^p associated 
with the administration of their fathers,™ may have served as 
governors of the hhuktis^ as in many other kingdoms of the time. 
The detaUs of their administration are not known* 

The as appears from the grant of VaidyadevSt was 

the next administrative division* The grant of Valiabbadeva men- 
tioii$ the Hdpi/oea lying to the east of The 

exact location of the place Is tmeertain- but, as suggested by Kiel- 
homp if it can be identified with Hapt^oma of the Gauhiti grant 
of Indrapalap Hdp^oc^ can be located in modem Darrang. In the 
mscriptions of the CholaSp vusi]^ata stands for a provincial unit^ 
comprising two or three modem districts.^ In Assam 


m ni-, XV, pp. I29f. 

333. Alterkarp it Goflcmmant in JitJiOj p* 157, 

334. S t., K 3S3. 
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337. B.I., V pp, 

338, Aitokar, State ^ Gauemwv^nt fa Anelent India, p* 1S8; DilLshitar, 
Hindu AdTTviatilTatfpe liufitutfiaitf, p, 357* 
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consisted of many vifayas, the next adrain^tradve division. 
Inscriptions mention a number of t^igayas^ such as ChafidTapui%^ 
Hdpyoma^ Puraji, Kdrrmru^^ (grant of the 

Gaiiga King A na ri tavarman A-D. 922)^®^ Mandi_p^ etc. The 

was undCT a ui^yapatt. The Vtsayapaii of Chcridrapurij 
Srikaiku^^, is called a Ndyaha. The oflicer Ndyaka^ according 
to Sukra, was in charge of ten So the Chondraptiri 

vi^ya-iVayaku Srlk^ikiu^d^ was equivalent to ir^yapah of the 
contemporary inscriptions*®*^ He had his adhtkam^ (office) at 
his adiiifftfidna (headquarters) and was helped by several ofEcers^ 
He was perhaps helped by an advisory body or coimcU as in the 
oentrej but the details are not known* As the grants show, the 
king communicated his donating lands^ through the local 

officials to the people of the country parts. The king thereby tried 
to keep all local officers under control 

(ii) ^dministratiOTi of towns (pum); We have scanty inform 
mation about the administration of the cities and townSr which 
were known as puTU and ttc^ara. Cities and towns were not only 
the seats of government (adhikararna) but also sometmies victo¬ 
rious camps; {jayaskandhdvdra) places of temporary ancestral 
residence (p£iitd7nabakcijaka) forts and centres of all activities. 
According to Kan^ya^ the choice of the capital and its site was 
very important, and geographicalp commercial and political factors 
had to be taken into considexalion.^so gukra bolds that the capital 
mx;ist have easy access to the sea.®^^ 


SSe. !Nidtun^pur grant. 

S40. Nowgong grauL; Sobhankarapataka grant 
a41. Gauhid grant. 

34Z. Kho-iamiiklU grant; Pt^pabhadrii grant. 
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The cities m-entioned in. literature and grants, such aa 
HurUppesvaTa?^ DurjayS^ and Kd/rwirupa- 
7icgarfl,5S5 fulfilled all these conditions, being situated on the hantc 
of the Brahmaputra. The cities were well fortified- The pros¬ 
perous well fortified dty of Pragjyoti^ finds mention in the extent 
reMrds beginning with the Epics.®®® The beautiful cities of Harup- 
pe^ara and Durjaya, according to the epigraphs, had well deco¬ 
rated and extensive buildings, royal palaces and white-washed 
temples.™ The Yogini Twntra giv^ a graphic description of the 
city of Hajo (Apunarhhava) The cities and towns were inha^ 
bitcd by ieamed men, preceptors, poets, artisans and the like.®^ 
The royal roads and public palhs were numerous and apparently 
cotLonned to the injunctions of the texts.®™ The records mention 
roads of different kinds by such terms as rajamSrga, 
catttspfltAo, rdtfcya and tnfAT.3«i The merchants and feudatories 
moved in the streets mounted on elephants or horses or carried 
on litters.™ Towns and viUages were well-connected by roads; 
stilts were busy with heavy traffic and commercial transactions 

and there were numerous shops, displaying varied articles in the 
capital city,™ 


All important towns provided good amenities to the inhahi- 
t^ts m the form of pleasure gardens, beautiful groves and other 
places of amusement. Inscriptioiis mention them as ardmos and 
upavanas where deer and peacocks moved freely.™ let Hadap- 
pesvara and Durjayi there were a large number of lotus ponds 
and its banks were made beautiful by flocks of birds and varieties 


352. Nowgong grant, V 5. 

353. T«pur Erant, V 30, In tlic Pttrlwtisifl plalM, tho nam^ Is Hadavfpci- 
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of flowers.*^ There were fine gardens and groves of areca palms 
and betel vines, black aloe wood and cardamon creepers in Prag* 
iyot^a, Hadappesvara and other important towns.^ These as 
menticaied by Yuan Chwang, were irrigated by chaimek, led from 
tanks and rivers, which flowed round the principal towns of 
Kamarupa.®^ 

As we have stated, our knowledge of the municipal adroin^ 
tration is meagre. It might have been one of the important dutiM 
of the city officers to afford protection to all, as given in the Hindu 
texts,™ which also refer to important regulatians concerning 
health and sanitation in towns.®^ Our records do not mention 
particular officers in charge of urban administration, Kautll^ 
speaks of the Nagahira as governor of a city, which was watched 
on all sides by watchmenSukiu mentions among the staff, the 
president, magistrate, collector, officer in charge of tolls and other 
dues, sentinel and a elto-k to maintain vital statistics.^^i KautUya s 
Hfignralm had onerous duties;^ but In Assam, his duties ^ 
defined in any of the records; nor do we know if he was helped 
by other officers or by a council of elders. 

(iii) Yilloge Administration ^grama): The lowest umt of 
the administration in every part of India since the evolution of 
the Indo-Aryan Polity was the viUage;!'’^ hut about this also our 
information is meagre. The grima consisted of vastu (lands for 
building houses), kaetro (arable land), khila (waste land), gopm- 
carnblttJmi (cattle pastures), forests, water, etc. These are men¬ 
tioned in many grants,™ as given in Hindu texts.^^* Inscriptions 
mention a number of gramas, such as AbJuaurfluatoka, Henaii’O, 

365. Bargaon grant, linns 3S-37. 'The KP. and thi: Y. T. {C/I/iai-Sa) 
give a icing list td varidiics o! floTwera. 

306. Nawgong grant, V 5; CJ.L lU, pp. 200-8. 

367* Watters, H pp^ iS&f; Si im p. 196^. 
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Trayodaia^ Haposa^ Bham?d, Ciiheiv^ta Dtg^ob, 

etc. The ^gmharas of the ^rantsg like the Mayurol^mald^prci^ 
fidni3T7 ajij ^rngdfikflgraham^TB were perhaps made up of mauy 
village settlements^ InscriptiDiis also mention small divisions like 
kofm and paZltj such as KoM Vdmadraii pd^aJcOj 

yapcdeotij^ Deuiirtifcon^^™ Khydtipelli^*®^ etc- The area of a 
pdtata is uncertaiji- Under the Mauiyas, the terra p^^Jta 
denoted a subdivisinn of a but it was not so used in 

Assam. is usually taken to be a part of a viHagep or an 

outlying portion of a village^ or a kind of hamlet, having a name 
of its own, but belonging to a larger village,^ This is conJlrmed 
by the Ab/iidlidnacm£dT?iai;)Ll which explains the term as one half 
of a village: (parkas tit tadarcUi^ sydt),^ That papika consti¬ 
tuted only a part of 0 village, is shown by the local grants^ we 
have mentiDne<h The palft means a row or group of houseSi or 
hamlet, and fconci (modem Fctict) may have stood for a part of 
a village, or a small village inhabited by members of a class or 
caste+ such as Catmkakuci (inhabited only by the Daiuajftns), The 
terms pcUi and kuTithhn in the sense of one half and one fourth of a 
village respectively occur in some tejcts,™ 

We have little infoirnation about the village oBicLals and their 
funcUons. Ordinarily they had to discharge civil, revenue and 
other duties, and were responsible for the intenia] safety of the 
villages under their jurisdictiom As appears from the grants, the 
king sent to the heads and respectable inhabitants of the 

villages and the country parts through the Vl^yapatL It is also 
evident from the same source that the king sent royal officers 
occeaionally to supervise and help them in their work of adminis^ 
tratlon. The vdlage headman was perhaps helped by an advisory 
body or a council of elders. Tte jye^habhadrnn of the grants, 

316. Terptif granlj Novr^^onf; grant;: Bergi^ti grant; CSmiMti gnuil; 
^ubhoj^ctinipataka grants Pu^Miadri PIat« of VaUat^ndeva^ F^irtte- 

tiyi Flntcg of VaniLmll^ 

377^ NidhanpiLr grant, 

378. EJ., XXVI, p. E£-6», 

379. ‘Gauhitl grant 

386. Barg^ grant (if Ratnapita; Uitarborbil Plates: of B^bvarman 

ML. Fktes of VdlahlmdcvjL 

382L Pir^htindrn grant 

Altekar^ Slate it Gir&t fit Anjcimi TnAii^ p. i5g_ 

3®4. lA., XVni, p. 13S. 

MS. Ahkvdh£nQ^ntAmani (B^tingk^s ijiUtion), p, l35, 
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to whom the royal Jasanos were communicated through the ui?a- 
yopati, were no doubt the elders of villages, and they may have 
constituted something like the PaScfiyaf system. Sometitnes they 
may have been represented in the unofficial body or council of 
the vi^ai^apati. 

Inscriptions also make important mention of the leading men 
of the jonopnda (pramukhyK-jflnapuddri), to whom the king sent 
his greetings and commands in connection with land-grants. It is 
difficult to say who they were. Manu seems to refer to the Jana- 
padSn as an institution which, with others, such as a fculd, ^ent, 
etc., was to be helped by the king in its working™ More or less 
the same institutions are mentioned by Yajnaunlfcya.™ Hoemle 
takes jffftapfldoTi of the grants simply as common people,™ In the 
Arthasastra <II), jonapada is taken as a kingdom, country parts 
or as a village. Pran Nath, on the basis of the same work, 
maintairt'e that ja)Hip<td<i is “employed in on administrative sense 
and denotes a territorial division", that “jaTiapodHS enjoyed the 
position of self-supporting independent states*’, and that “in the 
time of Kau^lya the joTuipada was the unit of local administra¬ 
tion”,™ But, jcnopiida is often used as opposed to pum and 
may either stand for a country part or a village. So in that sense 
it appears likely that the prnmakhyn-jSrMipaddn were the heads 
or leading members of villages. It is also probahle that they 
sometimes constituted an unofficial body o.r represented the vil¬ 
lages in the council of Vifflynpeti, as they did under the Guptas- 

(iv) Classes and Cuilcb; Inscriptioiis^^ also mention oiler 
claves and castes, who were protected by rulers according to the 
injunctions of the texts.™ The creation of agrahamSf exclusively 
for the Brahma^as with their own social eode ]ed to the growth 
of their clas^ solidarity, which had to be recognised hy the State. 
In villages or parts of villages people of the same class or caste 
like the astrologers (DaimjRaa)^ settledj and gave their names 

aST. Mfmv, vm, 41: (jaii jampuMn dharm^n ircnX dJiarmaicMi dhar- 
fnavitj fciihdAfflrTFhSIca jwfuWiarmath priirtpadayct | | 
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to those parla they inhabited. They also evolved their own cus¬ 
toms which may liave been regulated by the State. The grants 
(Subhankarapataka , lines 49* 54-55) men don settlements of 
weavers; (catw.TVumiia£i tantra^^m bhtt^mni and orangi Cttatra- 
JlHam b/LUsimni)p and they must hove constituted something like 
the guilds. There are also references to merduints as a 
These classes and guilds were not only interested in their econo¬ 
mic pursuilSp but also that they sometimes took an important 
part in such a political ceremony as the These castes* 

classesp and guilds hadp therefore* an important influence in 
administration* and probably enjoyed, like those in other parts 
in India,™ a certain measure of independence. This autonomy of 
socio-economic groups, guided by their own customs, is still to 
be seen in the Vai^ava satres of Assam, due recognition to which 
has been given by the State laws.^ These institutions or the 
centres of the village political and social life decide their own 
disputes and deal with culprits according to their own notion of 
law and justice. Group solidarity and democrat!ve principles iire 
even more effective among the tribes of Assam* and these* with 
local variations* may be conceded to the rural units* as envisaged 
under the present political system. 

7^ Conclusion i 

To ix^ndude, the administration of ancient Assam was essen¬ 
tially run on the traditional lines of ancient India. Though the 
rulers exerted their influence over other units of administration, 
this influence was not pushed to the extreme, and the laws were 
based more or less upon the Hindu texts. The foregoing treat¬ 
ment does not justify the conclusion of a modem writer "that 
Assam was crushed under despotic rule^' both under the '*Ahom 
and previous dynasties'^.™ To quote L. W. Shakespear* "this 
remote part of India in ancient times enjoyed a superior form of 

government to any it has since experienced until taken over by the 
English^*.^ 

394 Bar^glan grant, lines 31-33; Ejayunihal grant. 

395. Ihiyimth^ gt^t, VV 13-14. 
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CULTURAL HISTORY 
Section 1 
SOCIAL LIFE 

1. Prelukiiiteiry lenmrks: 

Himian culture is a synthetic whole, and the cultural history 
of any people comprises all aspects of their socialp economic, edu¬ 
cational, religious^ artistic and other activities. Assamese culture 
is the sum total of the crude and advanced elements associated 
with these asF^ts of human life. It is mistaken to think that the 
primitive elements surviving from the prehistoric period have had 
nothing to contribute to the complex system. Indian cxjlture as a 
whole has received various cross currents from the da^vn of her 
history. We are to investigate the origin and foundation of the 
culture of the prehistoric and primitive men who left their 
substratum in the Assamese civilisation^ though we must depend 
for such investigation for their most part on survivals.^ Human 
culture itself is evolutionary and progressive and we may take 
the prehistoric and primitive men as a guide to the study of that 
evolution.^ The lower culture In fact "'Is the basts of human 
societies'and there is no "'human thought so primitive as to have 
lost its bearing on our thought^ nor so ancient as to have broken 
its connection with our own Bfe”*^ In other words, for a true 
understanding of the composite culture of the Assamese in ancient 
times^ we must go into the origin and gradual developments of 
some of the important features, contributed both by the pre- 
Aryans and Ary^ans, more by the former than the latter element. 

It is evident from the existing materials that prehistoric men 
in the palaeolithic age were savage hunters, living in caves.^ It is 

L lyiof. Primitive Culttirfli I, pp, 

2l Ifrid; Rivers# Dream* and Primitive Cifitiir#, p. 04. 

3;^ HcnisoQ^ Primicniia CuUurt of Indin, p. I2S^ 
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likely thfit, as m Southern India, some caves in Assam were haunt¬ 
ed by prehistoric meiL Living merely on hunting^ they knew 
nothing about agriculture and other allied arts* B. Foote, how¬ 
ever, fiiids evidence of the use of fire in Southern India^ and it 
is possible that they produced fire with the help of stone, wood 
or bamboo thong, as is done even to-day by some Assam tribes* 
It was after same time that they discovered the use of chipped 
stones, and towards the end of the period^ when they changed 
their nomadic life, the necessity of protection against wild beasts 
led them to live in small groupSp marked perhaps by crude exo¬ 
gamy ^ totemism and magic rites including the practice of human 
and buffalo sacrifices and a rudimentary form of matriarchy. 
The practice of exposure of the dead is also attributed to them,® 
Rudiments of their cave art have been noticed in Assam, as in 
Central and Southern India.® 

The neolithic men introduced the art of cultivation, various 
craftSi trade^ domestication of animals and pastoral economy^ 
along with the use of polished stone implements* The existence 
of a joint tribal and family system, based on the patriarchate, has 
also been suggested.^® The division of the people into exogamous 
units, the basis perhaps of the Ar>^an Hindu caste or class system, 
was developed, and the idea of holding different professions was 
evolved. Their painted pottery, like their weapons and cave art, 
was of an advanced type. The specimens from Assam give us an 
idea of the nature and extent of that culture ^ The custom of ffie 
burial of the dead along with food and other articles and the 
practice of the erection of megaliths were well-known to them,^® 

Both these customs are practised even now by most of the Assam 
tribes. 

As society began to advance to the age of metal, an advanced 
^nonuc life dlfferenaated its culture from the earlier stages. 
Rent^kable progress was made in all spheres before the Aryans 
developed their ^’stem; for even the vodic speak of the eco- 

7 ^ ^ ^fionpmfc BUt<rrii of AncU^t India, pp. 5f. 
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nomic wealth and pposperity of th* non-Aryans*^ Besides a 
number of geographical factors+ the Aryan contact with the non- 
Aryans contTibuted to the development of this socio-economic 
system.^* The socioHcconomic divisions of the people, as found in 
the Vedas,brought about a new change in their life and divided 
them into occupational groups, The influence of heredity on eco¬ 
nomic pursuits worked stron^y upon the social stnicture, form¬ 
ing the basis of the subsequent dass or <^te system and leading 
to the formation of sub-groupsA® It was, therefore^ in the eco¬ 
nomic ^here that phenomenal changes and progress were intro- 
ducedi as the people passed from the lithic stage to the age of 
nvetaL^^ Working in metal in ancient Assam is eddenced by a 
number of sources. The washing of gold from the rivers and the 
smelting of iron rocks, particularly in the Khisi Hills, have been 
practised for a long time past, and the non-Arym elements and 
a great deal to contribute to the development of these techniques. 
There Is evidence also of the existence of a medium of exchange 
side by side with barter before the coming of the Aryans^ and 
the unit of value consisted at first of animal skins; but in the 
pastoral stage the animal itself became a sort of currency and in 
that of the age of agriculture, a number of products, such as 
garments, goat skins^ cowries, etc., passed as currency* In Assam 
till comparatively recent times among ihe tribes, the value of 
things has been measured, in terms of animal heads, spear heads, 
metal bowls and other metallic tokens. The system of barter side 
by side with exchange for money is still carried on by people both 
of the plains and the hills. 

Not only in the socio-econamic sphere but also in the more 
important branch of the religious beliefSp nay in the whole field 
of Indian culture, the non-Aryans have really eontrihuted to and 
laid the foundation of modem Hinduism^ whether in India or 
Assam, and many survivals of non-Aryan cults may still be 
traced.'* It is difficult, however, to hazard at present the respec- 
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tive contributions made by the various elements, nor is it justified 
to Ha i m that Indian civilisation owes substantially to the Dravi- 
dians, as believed by some writers,^® Caldwell, however, points 
to the Aryan inBuenoe on the DravidUms from very early times.® 
Even the Negritos are said to have developed the cult of the fig 
tree, a crude fertility cult, the invention of the bow, the idea of 
the soul of the dead, and a belief in the path of the dead to para¬ 
dise. Most of these beliefs are found among the Assam tribes.^t 
These were no doubt further developed by later comers, such as 
ifte Proto-Austroloids, who laid the foundation of a neo'lithic cul¬ 
ture, and introduced the use of pottery and the blow-gun in 
Southern India; a degenerated form of the latter is found in Assam, 
together with the idea of totemism,^ In the opinion of Hutton, 
the snake cult and the worship of the Mother Goddess were pro- 
hably brought in by the earlier invaders of the Mediterranean or 
Ai'iuenoid race, speaking a Oravldian language, whose religion is 
alto associated with the cult of fertility, phallic worahip, the Deoo- 
daai cult and probably human sacrifice, the idea of the soul, solar 
and lunar cults, cult of the dead, and ancestor worship,® Even 
the conception of fcamia and the transmigration of souls, the prac¬ 
tice of yoga and the ideas centering round Via;?u, iiua and Deof, 
the rituals of pujd, as opposed to homa and a large number of the 
Hindu myths, mairtage rituals, etc., have been taken as survivals 
of the pre-Aryans,®* It is diffictilt, however, to posit that a parti¬ 
cular element is derived from this or that culture, but the non- 
Aryan foundation of Indian culture and modem Hinduism itself 
cannot be doubted. Hutton, perhaps rightly, summarises his find¬ 
ings m stating that besides the Negritos, the Proto-Austroloids con¬ 
tribute to the totemic theory and the Medlteiranean-Iranian- 
Kolerian evolved their phallic and mcgalithlc culture along with 
the lif^-essence theory, the idea of re-incamation and the worship 
of the Mother Goddess. The later comers superseded the fertility 
and the soul matter cult by one of personified deities and their 
worship, and established the phallic cult, the cult of Hevadasts, 
the belief in heavenly bodies, and the priestly institutions- The 

I®. Sec Hall, Anctene Historn of fh« Wear Eeur, p, Z74, 
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final form of the modem Hindiiiim was detemained by a conflict 
of what may be called protcKHinduisni in its religious aspect with 
ideas brought by Iranian-Aryan, to whom it had to concede muchp 
socially* cuhninating in the socio-religious position of the priests 
in India.^ 

2, Natti;rc of Assam^s cidture—esienl of non-Aryan contributions: 

The foundation of As$amese culture was perhaps laid by all 
these elements, including the Austro-Asiatic, with their linguistic 
legacy, and the Alpine-Aryan-Tibeto-Burman elements, contribut¬ 
ing to the development of a heterogeneous socio-religious complex. 
We have grounds for bcheving that the Alpines played a 
spicuous part in the evolution of the culture of Kastem Indiat and, 
mixing with other elements, influenced every aspect of the life of 
the people. Survivals of Alpine culhire may still be noticed in 
Assam throughout the whole socio-religious structurep which is 
based both upon crude magic and advanced religious ideas. While 
the tribal elements owe a great deal for the origin of their cul^' 
ture to the earlier elements, including the Negritos, Austro-Asiatics 
and the Tibeto-BunnanSp the civilisafion of the valley is funda¬ 
mentally based on the Alpine-Aryan system. The survivals of the 
Austric and the Tibeto-Burman culture may be noticed particu¬ 
larly in the names of places, rivers and other physical features 
throughout Assam. Even the names like Assam, Kdmctrilpai 
JCdmafchyd, PrSgjyoti^, Lauhitya^ Karntoyc, etc., have an Austric 
or Bodo origin, indicating an early contact of the non-Axyan and 
Aryan ciiltures. 

A river name like Dbansiri may be derived from an Austric 
formation like airo-iOro^ meaning flowing as from a dbannei; in 
Bodo, disor means to flow and aor, signifies crawling. The word 
Saum&ra has an Austric origin, derived from the Khasi, sum (to 
bathe); Austric semir (turbid water); Mund^-^ant-Kb§s^ um 
(water)* Hayagtiva has the same Austric origin; haya means 
red, and in Kh^h haim-haim means very red; Hayag-n^t there- 
forep means having a red neck. Harjjarai the name of a ruler, 
has an Austric derivation, the wordj^ meaning a hill. Honip- 

peit^ara, the name of a town, may be derived from the same 
source; Terpur, a modem town may be derived from the Austric, 


£5. Hutton. CJLf.p I, I* pp. Cajte in ISSf* 
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tijo, me&nuig s Dflrr^g, tbs naius of a nodern dlvLiion 

has an Atistiic derivation^ dorr, meaning a bridge and hong or 
ong, meaning water, Diiii™, the name of a place, has a Bodo 
origin, which may be derived from dijn ( 0 ) meaning to melt; jini 
(dirt), iifenstod (grant of Balavarman) has a Bo^o origin, deriv¬ 
ed from formatioDS like hoing (relation); sebat (break). XaloAgo 
(Ratnai>ala grant) is derived from the Austric, Iclong (noise), 
Hdpyoma (Indrapaia grant) is derived from the Bodo, Imp (pene¬ 
trate); yao (hand); Mondi (Indrapaia grant) is derived from the 
Bodo, mandu (a hut in cultivated land); digdolo (Dharmapala 
grant) is derived from the Austric, dife (house); dol (place); 
H&jo is derived from the Bodo word meaning a hill. Dlhohg, 
Dibod^ and such other river names indicate both an Austric and 
Bodo origin, htrag or ong in Austric standing for water and di or 
ti in Bodo s t a ndin g for the same,^ A number of such survivals 
may be cited to prove the composite character of the Assamese 
culture. 

The tribes, chieSy of Austro-Asiatie and Tibeto-Burman origin, 
whether or not Kindi i i s ed, have really contributed to the various 
aspects of the composite Assamese culture. The very foundation 
of the social system, marriage laws, etc., of the Aryans and Arya- 
Hindus of the valley, is more or less based on earlier 
elements, who evolved their own laws of exogamy, toternism and 
other features, in the field of economic life and cottage indus' 
tries, evidence of the contribution made particularly by the Bodo 
elements is not wanting. In the evolution of the various religious 
cults, fetishism, animism, cults of fertihty and phallus, etc., the 
non-Aryan tribes have perhaps laid the foundation of jSakttPtm and 
Tantrikism in Assam, which, mixing with the Alpine-Aryan system, 
has been much Hinduised, though in their fundamental ideas the 
whole system is based upon magic and other crude rites. The 
harvesting ceremonies of the Assamese, though they have Aryan 
or Hindu aflinities, must have been greatly influenced by the tribes. 
The same influences can be detected in art and architecture and 
other aspects of Assamese culture. It is due to the admixture of 
these elements and the mutual influence of one upon the other 
that Assamese culture, though fundamentally allied to that of 
India, has retained its separate entity udth local variations. An 
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examination of its variaus aspects will explain the nature of that 
composite culture and will also help us in determining its place 
and its bearing upon a larger whole of a different people. 

3 , Social diilsionri^—Varm^iramasi 

The two fimdament^ principles on which the social life of 
the ancient Indians were based are the dJkinna, and 

Asc^iese life also was not an exccplion. We need not go into the 
origin of vart^- SufBce it to hold that both the non-Aryans and 
Ar>'&iis contributed to the development of the castes and classes 
in India and ideas like totemism and exogamy by at the root of 
the caste system as a whole-^ A nvnnber of factors such as here- 
dity, marriage rebtions^ economic pursuitSj religion, geo^uphy, 
etCv contributed to the growth of a vast number of groups and 
sub-groups in course of time,^ The fundamental contributory 
factor was the attitude of superiority assumed particularly by the 
higher classes. It is doubtful indeed whether the word 
meaning colour^ had in the beginmng any rebtion with the caste 
(jfirij of the bter period; but subsequently the two have been 
closely associated and even identified. Whatever the origin, the 
caste system has never been marked by extreme rigidity in any 
period of its development in respect of restrictions of food, pro¬ 
fessions and even marriage relationsp and that is why a number 
of subcastes obtaining due recognition within the field of orthodox 
Hinduism grew up in course of time.®® 

We need not dilate upon the merits or otherwise of the class 
or caste system in gener^; but, as we shall show from our local 
epigraphs and other sources, the original four Brdfcmattc, 

K^citriya, Vaiipa and ^udra did not remain in their traditional 
position and even the Brahmaoas contracted marriages with the 
bwer classes. There was a common bond between groups, all 

27, Hutton^ CJ?i,p 10(31, I, I, pp. 433f; Kiales^r AmuHc Quurt^rly <No^ Z), 
p. 537; A. Laag, Myth, Ritual and I, pp. 7&f; B. N. Datta, Man 
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XVin, pp^ &5-1-05; Rklfy, People of India^ pp» 283f; Gait, CJll.t 
ion, I, I, pp. 3E5-95; m, pp. 230-39; Hnttan+ C<m* in ftwlio, 

prp. 1E3E; Ghwye. Ctutc Clojt In Zndia^ p. 155; CoMte & Ruci In India, 
pp. 1421; R. W. Frazer, Licurarp f|£#farp of India, p. 25; MacdoEielL Sc KcUh, 
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contributmg to the welfare of aU, because of their occupatioa of 
the same locality in a village^ and interdependence in aU [natters 
has been the guiding principle of the system.^ Hindu society in 
fact was based on the principle of suadhcrmn, which was both 
spiritual and functional, and it was conceived as an organism, the 
divisions being based primarily on the respective gu^ of each. 
This is shown by the traditional account of the four original 
varies, originating from the same Bruhma S^ The respective duties 
and ftmciions of the varnairaTjms are explained in the tenets ® 

Brdh™rnc«: Epigraphy proves that Assamese Hindu society 
in general was based upon the same varnSsramo. dkarma; but both, 
as described in the texts, give us an impression of an ideal state 
of society based upon divine social order; the rulers are said to 
have been created for upholding that order. Bhagadatta was the 
leader of all these divisions: (\Htrj}&stamdnam gurttr efcamrnfi.)® 
Bhaslcsra was created for tlie proper organisation of their divi¬ 
sions, which had become mixed up: (fluflfctnnia uflrrtdsroma dluirma 
prauihhdg^lfa TiirTFiifo) Vanamila gratified the appetite of the 
people of aU classes and stages of life,^^ During the reign of 
Indraplla, the laws of the four classes and stages were observed 
in their proper order.^ How and when the caste system was 
introduced into Assam is uncertain, but it was certainly Introduced 
by the Aryans, though its foundation may have been laid by 
the non-Aryan- On the basis of both epigraphy and litera¬ 
ture. we have discussed elsewhere the mtroducLion of the Brih- 
Tnanlcal culture in the land, and have also pointed out that, begin¬ 
ning at least with the 6th century AhD., it was the systematic policy 
of the rulers to create flgrfliidrfls for the Brahmaojas* 

As appears from the epigraphs, the Brdfimeirta society was 
based on their uedoi^Arhds, gotras and pramras, which determined 
their exogamic marriage relations. The vctfoidhlmj? included 
various divisions or sections of the Vedas to which different sec¬ 
tions of the Brahmaijas belonged. The gotras are associated origi- 
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nally with seven or eight and there were, therefore, seven or 
eight gfotrflSj which in cout^ of time increased to hundreds^ closely 
connected with the gotrn is the pravara, i.e-, the invocation of Agni 
in the name of the ancestors of a as he consecrated 

the sacrificial fire. The pravarus in fact are associated with the 
priests or sages whose names constituted the piYi'Uflra of that 
gotro.^ Ihe Nidhanpur grant mentions a numher of Brahma^a 
donees with their pniuoras and gotros.® The Tezpur 

grant {v. 30) mentions one Brahmana of the ^o^ilyo got™ of 
the Yajur Veda. The Nowgong grant (v. 26) mentions the Kan- 
vaidlchd of the Kdpilfl got™. The Bargaon grant (v. 16) men¬ 
tions the same sdfchd of the Far^ara gotra and the Sualkuchi grant 
Cv. 16) refers to the BJiaradvaja gotm. The grants of Indrap^ 
mention Brahmaj>as of the K^japa and the grants of 

Dharmapala refers to the Kauthuma adJcJid,^ Mfludgalga/^ 

Kflryr^yasa gotra,*^ and Angirasa pravara.^ 

Inscriptions also indicate that at least some of the Brahmartas 
observed the orthodox rules and duti^ relating to yajana^ ^ajuna, 
cdhyuyanii, adkyapand^ ddn^j and pratigrafia. They also followed 
other injunctions relating to swana., yapa., sandJiya and other sacri¬ 
fices.** It appears, therefprep that Brahma^ical culture made 
good progress In ancient Assam and the Brahmanas held a posi¬ 
tion of honour in the royal court and served the State in the 
capacity of high officialsp They were not only entrusted with 
the duty of the difiusion of learning but also that they took to 
other professjonSp 

On a study of the surnames of sesme of the Brahmana donees 
of the Nidhanpur grant we have shown elsewhere the posaibiBly 
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of their intermixture with the Alpines and their close association 
with the Nagar-Brahiaaor^ and the K^'asthas.^ In fact, mo$t 
of the Brahmanas of Bengal and Assam must have assimi* 
lated Alpine blood at an early period. As the Nidhanpur grant 
reveals, some of the interesting surnames, not probably found else¬ 
where in India except Assam and Bengal, are datta, gho|a> kam^ 
mitre, deoa, sena, ndgara, TtanM^ 907na, etc. It is 

worth mentioning that in modem Assam none of these Mimamea 
is found among the Assamese Brahmauas as they are In Bengal 
In any case, due to intermixture with the Alpine priest$, the 
Br^mai^ of Assam did not perhaps take to strictly orthodox 
habits. We have discussed dbewhere the question of the Br^- 
maijas of Assam taking to other economic pursuits. In spite of 
their pride in social superiority^ therefore, they were liberal in 
their outlook regarding occupations and in their observance of 
other social laws. In fact, the Brahmanas of Assam have always 
followed a rather flexible systemt not as strictly rigid as in other 
parts of India+ even in respect of food- 

Other Classes: Epigraphs, beginning with the 6th century AJ5.. 
mention Kaj/Mthaa, Karat^s, Lekhakets, Dait?ajnas (gir^kiiis) and 
others; but most of diem, if not all, were oEcers and professional 
classes rather than castes. 'Ihe origin of Kdyastfuis is doubtful. 
'Hiere are at least two theories of their origin: ^ild™ and K^triya. 
R- F. Chanda takes them to be of mixeii Kara^u caste,^ Accord¬ 
ing to the Brahmoodivurto PuTuaia'" and the Brfiadd?iormei Purd^ja, 
the Kflra-ftos occupied the place of the Kayastfids.^ In the Sutras, 
the and the Mahabhdnitct, Kara^a is Used in the sense of a 

caste.^ Kdyasthu b mentioned as an administrative officer in 
the Vtynu and YaTnavalfeya Sm-riis, and in the former, he is taken 
as a keeper of public accounts.™ The later SmTtis like Uaaiwui 
and VedauydsG mention Kdyartlia as a caste and the latter includes 
it among the i^driLS,^ 
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In the Nidhanpnr grants the Karaijta or the Janar- 

danag yamT i was a Brahmana, and the was OuiMihtt- 

nitha; both the terms Kam^ifca and Kd^/ctEtha axe used here in 
the sense of officers and scribes.®^ So the local epigraphs do not 
definitely establish that Kayastha was used in the sense of a caste. 
If B. K. Kakati's derivation of the word from the Austrie forma¬ 
tion like katfco (to write); kaiathoh (to keep aeeoimts) ® is 
accepted, is to be associated originally with the writer- 

Some contemporary epigraphs, however, nse the word in the sense 
of a caste name.^ But we do not know when Kdi/a^Iia began to 
be used in Assam as a caste name- We hove suggested elsewhere 
the possibility of the Kdyasthns haring assimilated Alpine blood, 
and have oho pointed out that they were allied to the Nagar 
BrShmaijas, Therefore anything like a pure Brahmana or K§^i- 
triya^ origin of the Kayasthas is very doubtful. We have also 
tried to show that among some of the donees of the Nidhanpur 
grant there were Kayasthas and Nagar Brahmaj^as with surnames 
datta, $oma, nand^^ etc. If our inference is correct, the Kayasthas 
might have made their way into Assam at an early period. In 
Assam they are now given a position next to the Brahmai^fcas, and 
constitute the main priestly class of our society, ^mlike those of other 
parts of India^ 

Another class of people, allied to the Karoiias and the 
thoSj tised in the sense of a writer^ are the Ijokhakas. Sumantu, 
quoted in the Parnsara Madliatiiya^ takes Lekhafca as a low caste^ 
like an oilman, from w^hom food cannot be taken by a Brahman 
and in that sense Lckhake also stood for a ca^e; but our locial 
epigraphs refer to him as a writer. Brhaspati, quoted in Smfti 
Ctmdrifcd, refers to GoTiaJca and I.rek7wife£t as two persons who 
were connected with the work of a judge, and states that the5" 
were twice bom.^ In any casep it is reasonable to hold that the 
lekhczkc^ were a dass of writers rather than a particiilar caste, 
and it is in that sense that the word is used in the local epigraphs. 
The or astrologers had a place of honour in Assamese 
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society p They subsequently came to be known as Gaikos - The 
Brhaddkamia Pur^a states that Ca^jaJot was bom of a Sdkadulpt 
lather and a Vatsya mother.^ The composition of n number of 
manuscripts in Assam^ dealing with the solar cult and planetary 
worship, may be attributed to them. It is likely that, like the 
Kayasthas and the Nagar Brdhma^as^ they had also an admixture 
of Alpine bloody and like the Magians of Iran contributed to the 
astronomical belief in Assam, justifying the name of Pragjyoti 5 B+^ 
Even today they are given a position just below the Brahma^^as. 

The word oceu^ in the Subhahkarapataha grant 

which was composed by a Vaidya, named Prasthnnakalasa. In 
Bengal the vaid^a is taken to a Kayastha, next in rank to the 
Brahmanas. It is doubtful whether the word was used as a 
caste name in the said epigraph In fact* Vaidyas are not found 
now in Assam as a caste^ we do not know whether they came to 
be known as ojahs (physicians) and whether the latter may be 
associated with the Vcidyaj at all. The QjShs of Assam^ as we 
find to-day, may be of any caste. Inscriptions of other regions^ 
however^ prove the existence and important position of the 
VciJyas as early as the Sth century A-D^, particularly in Southern 
India.^i The BAtpcjn again as a class of physicians is mentioned 
in local grant.^ According to he was the offspring of 

a Brahma^ father through a K^atriya wife. He is abo known 
as Vdidyaku, The BraJinia Pttrcna^ quoted by Apararka^ states 
that the Bhi^aka Uved by surgery and attended upon patients. 
It is unlikely that the Bhbajn of our epigraphs designated a 
particular caste; the term might have been applied to various 
uflrnas and stood only for a professLona] class. 

We have already stated that modem Hindu society may be 
broadly divided into two classes — Brdhmn^ and ^udms. While 
evidence of the existence of is not lacking, true Aryan 

K$atriyas are perhaps not fouud in Assamp and our knowledge 
about them in the past Is insufficient to come to any definite 
conclusion. Some writers take all classes, including the Kalitas 
as ^udms. The origin of the word Is uncertain and most 

writers give it an aboriginal or non-Aryan origin- hut It is certain 
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that the cIasa was composed of various elements.®^ What¬ 

ever their orlgm^ the ^dfos were also included among the four 
of Hindu society and was taken in the sense of ^ 

free man and comprised all the four varpas.®* in the modem 
^eiise the £udm is taken to include all those classes^ who have 
adopted the Hindu system, except the higher clashes. 

About the origin of Kalitas of Assam, who are now included 
among the ,$udra 3 j^ we have discussed this question in another 
connection, and have tried to show that they were not pure Aryan 
K^atriyas. We believe that their existence in Assam may be 
traced back as early as the fifth ceotuiy B-C,t if not earlicTi and 
that they were the remnants of the Alpine priests in Eastern 
India and Assam wbo^ mixing with the Aryans, were desi^iated 
as K§atriyas. It is reasonable to hold that there were Kalitas 
in Assam even before the caste or varna system was introduced 
into the land^ and the terra, tbereforej denotes an ethnic type 
rather than a caste name. The Kalitas are still given a position 
next to the twice horn classest and their sodal relations, marriage 
rules etc,, conform to the orthodox Hindu rules, foundation 

of Assamese culture was mainly laid by them^ and^ like the 
Brahmaj^as, they still retain their individual identity. 

Details regarding other ^dre castes and classes are lack¬ 
ing. Inscriptions mention a class of people called the Kaiuartas 
or fishennen who also helped the State by collecting toUs.^ They 
are often associated with water and boats. In the the 

KaiiHirtas are taken to be of mixed caste, and Manu uses the 
term to mean the offspring of a ^i^ada father by a Ayagava 
mother.* The Brahmapaivarta Purdna (X, 34) states that a 
Kaivarta was bom of a K^triya father and a VaiSya mother. 
Whatever their origin, it is certain that the Kaivartas were non- 
Aryans, and their economic pursuit consisted mainly of fishing. 
Epigraphy also indicates that some Kaivartas took to agriculture. 
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In As&am they aj*e now divided mto two sections: HdlQt?a (those 
who work with ploughs) Jdlovc (thoise who are actually 

Gshenneu) or Dorns. It appears certain that they were depressed 
classesp who, having adopted Hindu ism ^ followed the general rules 
of Hindu society and were, thereforep induded within the £iidra^. 

Inscriptions mention the KnwibftaJcaras^^ and the Tcntiiwyas.® 
The origin of the KumblinJcdrcL$ is xmcertain. Usanas takes 
Kumbhnkflm as the offspring of a Brahmai^a by a Vaisya womnn. 
Vaikbaziasa adds that such an offering becomes either a Kumbha- 
kdra or a barber. Vedavy^ and Devala take them as 
In modem Assam, the potters are known as both Kumamf and 
Hidds; but in their ongin, the Htdds appear to be more degraded 
than the KuTnorn^ and were aUied to the Xaivartas. They gave 
up their original profession of fisbennan and look to the making 
of pottery. No intercourse has been allowed between the KuTFtdras 
and the HiddsT^ The Pu^pahhadra grant refers to a degraded 
people and mentions Djjja-Eatihd^ in connection with the boun¬ 
dary of the land granted.^ Perhaps the Hddis were more or less 
allied to the Hyjtds, though not to the Dorns or fishermen. As they 
have taken to various professions in course of time, such as trade, 
agriculture, working in metal like gold, etc., sub-classes came into 
being;^ but at present no inter-caste marriage takes place between 
these various sub-groups. Pataiijali takes the TantuvdyaB as 
Sudras, and therefore they were excluded from all religious rites.^^ 
It is doubtful whether the Tantti-pSyn^ of the epigraphs denoted 
a Now in Assam the term Tati, the modern equivalent 

of Tantuvdya, stands for a professional class. 

It is seen that it was on the basis of various occupations that 
a large number of sub-grottps were formed, which later on deve¬ 
loped into various castes. Towards the end of our period and at 
a subsequent time we find that some of the non-Aryan tribes also 
were included within the Hindu fold. The most important of 
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these were the Rubhas, Kachads^. Meches, Koches arid the like. 
The Hindu priests have been responsible for making them iarfluiya 
{Ltn they have been accepted as Sudras) according to Hindu rites^ 
and all of them were Included within one class (^Hdras). This 
process has been going on for a long time pastp with the result 
that there has been an increase in the members of the Hindu fold. 
All social and marriage relations of the converted tribes have more 
or less been based upon the injunctions laid down in the orthodox 
Hindu texts.^s This conversioii was possible because of the liberal 
outlook of the Hindu system, and in fact, the Assamese Hindu 
social divisions have been more or less based upon a spirit of 
liberalism, and probably no caste or dass, indudiiig that of the 
Brahmanas followed their caste rules in strict accordance with the 
sdstras. The higher classes did not look dovm upon the degraded 
ones, as they did in other parts of India, and were not so strict in 
the observance of their rules relating to food and profession 
The comparative laxity of class distinction iu Assam's social system 
was primarily due to the Vai^va reformation, and partly because 
of the intermixture of peoples. 

The four cirai?™, Brahmacaryyfl, Grkastha^ and 

Yeti stand for the four stages in a man's career^ Manu describes 
how these w^ere graded according to the age and s^tus of an 
individuah^ The system was based on a life of discipline, and 
the acquirement of experience and knowledge. But it was more 
an ideal than an actual practice. Like the system, the 

asrajiiaa were also flexible, and aU evidence se^ns to show that 
the astern was never accepted literally by more than a compara¬ 
tively handful of people in any part of ancient India at any time. 
It appears to be a typical Brahma^cal attempt at including social 
phenomena of spontaneous growth in an artificialiy orderly system. 
As the very conception of varna underwent gradual changes along 
with the social progress and with a new outlook on the changing 
conditions^ so also, ideas of the ctSTCBuzs became hberalised. Even 
the lawgivers like Gautama^* and Baudhayana'^ hold that, of the 
iziraTnas> that of the householder is the most important, and some 
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works even go to the length of inrescribing that other stages are 
not essential in the Koii 

On the basis of the local epigraphs, we have already referred 
to the dsramas, mentioned along with the Th^ rtilersp we 

are ioldp were responsible for the upholding of this divine sooial 
order and stages of life-®^ We have, however, no details about 
the working of the system, nor do we know whether the four 
stages were strictly followed at any time by any individual. A 
few instances of the abdication of rulers on different occasions do 
not give us strong ground for believing that they did so in order 
to live a life of renunciation, or that they entered into the life of 
a vanuj^TQ&tha or a It is unlikely that even the orthodox 

Bra hm anas followed the rules of the four stages, and the existing 
evidence proves that they entered the life of a gr/tasthfl and re¬ 
mained as such throughout their lives. Inscriptions refer only 
to their periods of and gThfi$(ha.^ It may be men¬ 

tioned in passing that even the great Vai^pava reformer Sankara- 
deva, who dedicated his life to the preaching of his tanets, re¬ 
mained a prAcst/iaj and advised his followers not to follow strictly 
all the injunctions of an orthodox Vfli^ava. The career of his 
disciple^ Madhavadeva, was, however* an exceptionp as he re¬ 
mained a celibate throughout his life. In fine, like the tjnrr^i 
system, the four stages of life in ancient Assam were perhaps 
accepted in a spirit of liberalism. 

4- Fumity and inheritimce—houses nnd house-hold articles t 

Our knowledge about the family and the nature of inheritance 
is meagre^ Hindu life in general has been based upon the joint 
family system. Theoretically at least the joint family included the 
sapr^tda relations (direct blood relationship) and this theory of 
sapfindA had twofold Implications according to the Mttdk^ra and 
the Ddyabhdga, bearing upon inheritance and the like.® We do 
not know whether ancient Assam followed the or the 

rules. In Bengal the latter system was followed*** and 
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it is likdy that ancirat Assam also adopted it, since it is foilowed 
here to-day. Some o£ the important features of the DSyabhaga 
were that sons bad no interest in ancestral property by birth and 
they could claim partition only after their father's death, or parti¬ 
tion could only take place between father and sons if the former 
so desired; a widow could succeed to her husband’s interest on 
his death even if he had a joint interest with his brothers, and 
the right to take a deceased person’s estate was regulated by the 
spiritual benefit conferred by the person claiming to be heir, (by 
means of offering of piipdas) and not by the principle of consangui¬ 
nity, as in the Hiidksarff. According to this procedure, therefore, 
the fanuly system was based upon patriarchy, the father being the 
head of the family, possessing sole authority ever bis property. 
Though the law of primogeniture was not recognised, the eldest 
son was often given a greater share, as the burden of maintaining 
bis parents in their old age fell upon him; otherwise all the sons 
got equal share. Apastambha for instance, pleads for equal divi¬ 
sion and quotes Manu to that effect Preferential divisions were, 
however, not unknown.® There are cases in which the father 
bequeathed his own earned property to whomever he desired. 

Evidence of the joint ownership of landed property is furnish¬ 
ed by the Nidhanpur grant by which land was ^ven to several 
brothers jointly. The division of the joint property among brothers 
is also indicated.® A good evidence of the joint family system is 
found in the Parhatfya plates of Vanamaladeva, under which the 
four brothers Cudamapi, Detobha, Garga and Sambhu lived tc^ 
gather. It is said that they were living together out of fear of 
the loss of their Though the grant was made to the 

eldest brother, it was meant to be enjoyed by them all, and it 
appears that there is here an indication of the acknowledgment of 
the right of the sons to demand partition of the family property, 
as provided under the JWitakyard system- The Hindu family tie, 
however, in some cases at least, broke upon the sons getting them¬ 
selves married, when they demanded a share of their property 
and wanted to live independently. 

In regard to adoption, we have no good evidence, but it may 
be held that the same practices were followed in Assam as in 
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other parts of India. The tribal fatnily system has been based 
upon quite different principleSp and their society shows traces of 
a matriarchal system, and in some cases indicates a transition from 
matriarchy to patriarchy.® 

We have no information about the design of the dwelling 
houses of our period; but the nature of the Assamese like all 
ancient peoples ^ is so conservative that it may be suggested that 
little improvement has been made in this respect, and their houses 
remained for centnries almost the same, with little difference from 
the present-day conditions of the rnajority of the inhabitants. 
Normally the members of the same family may have lived under 
the same roof^ and with the increase of members, new houses 
were required to be raised- The family houses generally consisted 
of one dwelling quarters with as many rooms as essentlalj often 
with a kitchen attached; one jimall house or rather a shelter for 
the cattle; one store-house for paddy and other articles, and, for 
those who could afford it, a guest house and a small one for daily 
worship. With the ^paration of the family* new houses had to 
be constructed. 

The building materials probably consisted mainly of wocmI* 
bamboo, thatch^ reeds and ropes. The material for plastering the 
walls was perhaps cowdung mixed with clay and sand. The houses 
were built upon the grounds but the practice of raising houses on 
piles, particulariy for cattle and storing of foodstufts+ may have 
been known- It is even tnday practised, particularly In the vil¬ 
lages and paddy fields. In fact* the practice of the erection of pile 
dwellings has been an extensive one among almost all the tribes,® 
and It is likely that the people of the plains may have got the idea 
from themi Beds and seats may ordinarily have been made of 
wood, but beds of bamboo may also have been known- 

We have discussed in the following pages the working in 
metal, wood* cane, bamboo and other materials. House-bold uton^ 
sils, cooking vessels etc- were made of metal, w^otid^ bamboo, pot¬ 
tery etc. Even now both metal and clay pots, bowls and other 
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are used both for drinking and cooking; bambcw piped were 
also Used for keeping articles like oil and salt, as they are used 
even now by the Assamese villagers. We have a number of 
earthenwares of the period, Ba^ mentions among the presents 
from Bhaskara wooden boxes, drinking vessels, earthen pots, cups, 
cane Stools, baskets and thick bamboo tubes,® indicating that these 
were used as house-bold utensils. The common people probably 
had no furniture except cane mats and other articles made of 
bamboo. In fact, our knowledge of the furniture of the period 
is insufficient. The nature and the use of the house-bold utensils 
and other articles, like the construction of dwelling quarters, 
naturally depended upon the position of the individuals concerned. 

5. Marriage— ^married life and position of women r 

The Hindu social structure and its solidarity was based to a 
great extent on the institution of marriage, having social and reli¬ 
gious sa r'^t'ori- Manu recognises as many as eight kinds of mar- 
ris^e;®! the recognition was certainly due to the mixture of the 
Aryan and non-Aryan elements. These marriages are: BrakriMt 
(based upon Vedic rites); Daiua (by which a girl is offered to a 
priest); Ar^o (marriage by purc)iase in which the bride’s father 
normally receives from the bridegroom a pair of oxen); Kdga or 
Prajdpa tpa (in which the marriage takes place after the proposal 
being made by the would-be bridegroom); Asura (marriage by 
purchase); GondJierno (secret union); Rdftjcisa (marriage by 
force or capture) and Paisfica (secret elopement),® 

The law books enjoin upon the Brahmaijas to follow ErahttiO., 
Doica, Arse and Prdjapatya, while the K^atriyas could follow 
Rdk^sa, Paiidco and Gdndksrva types, and the Asura foim is 
valid for the Vai^as. The evidence from Assam is too meagre 
to arrive at any definite conclusion. It is unlikely that the rules 
of the texts were strictly followed in any part of ancient India. 
The traditional secret marriage of Aniruddha vnth Usa suggests 
a marriage of the pandharua or even peiiaca kind. The marriage 
of Kfsna with Rufcmtii?, described in the Viyau Furu^ (v, xxvi; 
Rukmfni-HarsTia) is an instance of the union of the -rakfosa type. 
Another kind of marriage, called suayamuara is mentioned in the 
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in connection with the marriage of Am^taprabha to 
Meghavahana of Kasmlra.^ No survival of this is found in 
Assanip except perhaps the type of informal union courted during 
the iestivaL 

Normally among the higher classes, the institution of mandage 
has been based on fonnal rites according to the Pnajapatya type. 
The Pu^bhadra grant (v, 15) seems to throw some light on 
the marriage of what is known as pdT^igrahanJ^ 

Child marriage^ except among the Brahmanas and Kayasthas 
who practise it even to-day, was perhaps as rare among other 
classes a^ widow re^marrlage among the former. Erahmai;ia youths 
munUy married after the completion of their period of education 
It was often the duty of a king to bear the expenses of a poor 
Brahmana so that after his marriage he might be a This 

is inddentally refe^ed to in the Now'gong grant (v* 31). The 
Hindu system was based on the principle that no man or woman- 
should remain unmarried and the was required to enter 

into matrimony soon after his Bmhmacnryya.^^ The necessity of 
progeny and lifelong companionship led the Hindus in general to 
marry* The Assamese Hindus of the plains^ whether Brahmanas 
or ^Qdras, followed in general all the rites of marriages recog¬ 
nised in the texts “ The Brahmanas even now practise three 
riles regarding a single marriage: one before puberty; the second 
after the girl attaining that condition; and the third when she 
bears a child* We have no details of the marriage ceremonies of 
the ancient Assamese in general;: the modem ceremony usually 
lasts for three to four days» and the most remarkable feature of 
the system is the singing of marriage songs, which constitute an 
important element of Assamese folk poetry. The whole ceremony 
has a sodo-rdljgious sanction, and the sanctity attached to it per¬ 
haps made divorce an impossibility. In the marriage of widows 
no such ceremomes are performed. 

Though endogamy has been the general ruleg cases of inter- 
caste mairiages,, particularly among the Io%ver classes have not 
been rare, and polygamy and widow re-marriage have been almost 
an um versa I practice. We have no instance of polyandry in ancient 
Assam except among some tribes. It has been an universal prac* 
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tice to take or demand a from the bride^s father. Instances 

of paying some sort of bride^s price by the bridegroom^s parents 
were also not mre^ and a |:^allel in the marriage by 

purchase, found Bo commonly among the non-Aryan tribes in 
Assam^ In facti all the forms of marriage that we have described 
with reference to the Hindus, have parallels m those of the tribes.^ 
Even the practice of marriage by service whUii has been in vogue 
among some tribeSt he best illustrated by the ^caponin' system 
of the Assamese in generalt by which the bridegroom becomes a 
lifelong member of the bride^s family* The tribal exogamous mar¬ 
riages may have influenced the marriage of the seme kind among 
the Brahmans outside their gotrasi fundamentally based on some 
kind of totemism.^ The only difference that marks the Arj^an 
from the non-Aryan system is the practice of premarital laxity and 
&eedom of choice of partners allowed by the latter to both the 
sexes^ characterised by an ancient institution, called communal 
barracks or bachelors' quarters.^ In shorh Assam being predo¬ 
minantly a land of non-Aryan inhabitantSj marriage laws and 
customs of the Hindu and Hinduised population^ might have been 
greatly influenced by the former. 

The practice of saG and concuhinage was probably knowrt- 
Bb^karavarman's name Is associated with concubines. Kuttani* 
matoihf a work of the eighth century A.D. by DaniodaraguptOT 
states that the klng^s concubine became a sati after his deetbJ^ 
It is extremely doubtful, however, whether the king, referred to 
in the said work, was from Assam, As far as we knoWr this king 
remained a celibate throughout his life. The prevalence of the 
system is known from the Yogtnl Tantra^ which enjoins upon 
Brahmana widows to bum themselves on the funeral pyres of 
their husbands; Vai^a and Sudra widows were also allowed to 
do it if they were moved by a deep sense of love for their hus¬ 
bands* It was prohibited for unchaste w'omen and those having 
many children,*®^ These practices and many others are evils of 
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the Hindu married life in general. The tribal system depicts by 
contrast a commenidable picturep to be imitated by their more 
civilised neighboux& 

Butp whether followed in practice or in princLpIep the Hindu 
conception of married life has made woman a co-partner in the 
spiritual and temporal affairs of her husband, the 
or ^$ah(idharmmt. Chastity and devotedness to her husband have 
been eonsidered as two great ornaments of her character. Happy 
domestic life and the training of their children depended much 
Upon women possessing good qualities and education- Evidence^ 
of the types of work done by women is lacking^ and some records 
refer to fine qualities of head and heart of queens only. Refer¬ 
ences to other women are few. The Bargaon grant (v. 18) states 
that Syamayika was devoted to her Brynnaria husbandp and, being 
endowed with virtues^ shone like the full moont pure in form^ dis¬ 
pelling darkness. The SuMkucbi grant (v. 18) records that Cchep 
payika was charming, true in faithj ’whose beauty was her own 
ornament and who resembled LakjmL Purandar^pala^s wife, 
Durlabba was like 5(ici to IflcJnSj ^iv£ to jSsimbk-Uj Rati to MsdaTta^ 
to Hart and Rokfijii to the moon god^^*® Yajnavati# the 
mother of Mahendravarman resembled the sacrificial wood that 
produces Harjjara’^ mother Jtvadevi i$ compared with 

Kunti and Subhadra; she was also like the morning twilight, wor¬ 
shipped by many, and was the source of great spiritual fame.'^ 
Gopila's wife Nayana was a queen of wide renown,!® and Hatnl, 
the wife of Har^apala and the Brahmana lady Pauka were noted 
for their works of charity and pietyi compared with PatocS.!® 
Most of these descriptions are more or less conventionalp and as 
we have stated, we had little indication of the gener^ level of 
culture of the women of our pericxJ^ It b likely that, besides 
their house-hold duties^ wme of them, particularly the queens, had 
some sort of education and taste for other allied arts. The fine 
arts of the period portray female figures as playing on. musical 
instruments and dancing, and the same source gives an idea of 
feminine beauty* so graphically described in the Kitfnani-Hdra^, 
Rwfcmi^i-Hcratui and the TogiTd 
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Both literature and ioscriptioiis depict the public an<l private 
life of women in general whether in a town or a village, in a 
court or a temple. Epigraphy supplies us with details about the 
character of town damsels. When and how the purdah system 
w'as introduced Into the -Assamese society ^ riot known; the wear¬ 
ing of veils is now a common practice among Assamese married 
women. The Terpur grant indicates that women even took their 
bath in the open.™ The Bargaon grant seems to refer to town 
women and the existence of courtesans, and the grants of Vana- 
mala mention detKidaais in Siva temples. Many literary works, 
particularly the Tmtrik works make references to the institution 
of devuddris or temple dancers in the service of the main object 
of worship, particularly in jSfua temples. The institution of the 
deradost goes back to remote antiquity, and is associated with the 
Mediterranean world.™ Historical references to the prevalence 
of the practice, particularly in Southern India are found as early 
as the third century A.D.,«» if not earlier. It might have existed 
in Assam a long time hefore, perhaps introduced by non-Aryan 
elements. The institution is nothing but a sacred prostitution in 
some form or other. In Assam, demddris ca me to be known as 
nafis, meaning generally temple dancers. As we have stated, an 
early reference to devaddris, is made by the Te^ur grant (v, 24) 
of Vanamala who is said to have made a gift of women to the 
Siva temple. The survival of the piactice was found not only in 
a temple in Doobi in Kamarupa but also in the Buddhist- 
Vaippava temple of Hajo. It appears probable that the institu¬ 
tion developed in Assam under Tantrik influence. It is, however, 
strange that the virgins dedicated for a noble cause, living as it 
were the Me of a Buddhist nun, could degenerate into prostitutes 

were aUowed to defile the temples of god. In its extreme 
development, the institution has a paraUel in the pre-marital com¬ 
munal life of the bachelors' quarters of the Assam tribes. 

Food and drink: 

Inscriptions are silent regarding the Assamese dkhes of 
our period, and literature gives only incidental references. 
Among the Assamese Hindus, unlike those of many parts of 
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Indi^T rice was the staple food, and all sections of the people 
including the Erahmana$ wei% accustomed to the taking of 
meat and Ibh with certain restrictions regarding the meat of 
a particular animal or fisb. Climatic conditions and the nature 
of her inhabitants determined their diet. Dietary practicep like 
the varn^ama system in has been ba.sed on a spirit of 

liberalismp and this continued even under Vai^i^va Reformation. 
Food restrictions were usually observed during a period of 
penance^ uncleanliness due to the death of a person and on occa¬ 
sions like the ^nkrdnti and ekddaJip These have parallels in the 
restrictions observed by the non'-Aiyan tribes not only regarding 
food but also other aspects of their culture.i^^ As given in the 
Yopini Tuntm, serpent-shaped and scaleless fishes were not taken 
by the upper classes: {Tnutsycnii ca selkaltlnams ca saTpdkaraihj 
cd The same work recommends the meat of ducks, 

pfgeoTLSp tortoise and even wild boars: (/mfisfliii bha- 

k^yum fcnniiia?fi varahameva ca Kamarupe parityag&d durgatis 
tasya snmbAfluctd Meat of goats^ deer^ rhinoceros, etc., was 
also taken. A later source refers to the use of pork, which with 
the soft roots of the plantain tree, made a good preparation.^^* 
Available sources do not refer to the practice of beef eating among 
Hindus in Assam. Opinion is also divided on die killing of cows 
and eating of beef in ancient India, even by the Axyans.^^^ It is 
not unlikely that the practice was probably common among the 
Aryans;*** But the absence of any definite reference in Assam 
does not help us to come to a. definite conclusion about the pre¬ 
valence of the practice among the Assamese Hindus; as welJ^ 

The favourite curry of the Assamese has been an alkaline 
preparation from plantain trees^*^ and certain water berbs^ used 
also as a substitute for salt, muced with fish. Sour curry prepa¬ 
rations were made from various fruits, all mneed with fish One 
special preparation of the Assamese was, as now, pdyasa (rice 
pudding), prepared with milk^ rice and sugar. Many works refer 
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to the varieties of food preparations of the Assamege; the Yogln\ 
Tantm in particular menticms the varioiis preparations of cordj 
ghee and other sweets from buffalo's milkJi* The same ’work^^ 
and the Kumara-Hara^ (207-9) mention other favourite dishes, 
prepared with vegetables, fish, meat, pulses, etc., and refer to the 
use of spices, viz,, ardrafcfl (ginger), jirclco (cumin), pip 2 Ki%aka 
(long pepper), m&rica (pepper), k^rpitra (camphor), sar^d (mus- 
tard), etc. The vegetables mentioned in the Yogint Tcinfra (II, 9) 
are mubfca, nijaka, nmsiukQ, paJcn^^ naiikd, ^ktut, Idpkd^ ctt^igd, 
(a kind of a fem), etc- 

It should not be believed that these references have had a 
bearing on the livelihood of the common man* and with all these 
preparations^ Assamese dishes remained perhaps simple. It is 
important to observe as well that the daily requirements of the 
average Assamese were supplied by home-made products, as 
almost every house-hold had its cattle, paddy fields and vegetable 
gardens and fruit trees. 

Home-made liquors, rice-beer, or the *Ui&pdnV of the tribes^ 
were used as drink. The evidence from ancient Assam Is very 
little. Baim states that Bhaskara sent to Har^ ^“cups of uUaka^ 
diffusing a fragrance of sweet wine''™ The ^madhumada* of the 
Bargaon grant (second plate) was perhaps a kind of preparatio-n 
of honey. The Yoginl Tantm mentions wine in connection with 
the worship of KdTneSvarit (mdhiTiflir mdm^-madyas ca ’pdjayet 
aridt).^ The use of wine not perhaps common 
among all people. Another favourite habit of the Assamese was 
the chewing of betelvioe and nut (tdTnbtila-pana) , Intrcsduced per¬ 
haps by non-ALryan^p particularly the Khasls, who have a special 
liking for it. The abundance of areca-nut and betel vine in Assam 
is evidenced both by epigraphy and literature. The use of these 
articles particularly by women, is given in the Yoginl Tantra. In 
fact, the practice of chewing unripe betel nut with lime is nowhere 
found in India except in Assam. This is recorded by a later 
Muslim Source. The FatMj/ah-i-fbriyah states that the people of 
Assam chewed pan in abundance with unripe ^pari^ even un* 
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shelled,^ The practice is now universal among the Assamesep 
and has a soeial and national importance. 

7* Dresses—Ornaments and otlicr articles o( luxury; 

The types of dress and ornaments used hy the Assamese, both 
males and females, are to be gathered troni literature, epigraphs 
and sculptured remains of the period. As given in the Kchfca 
Purdiin, (Chap* 69) Assamese garments were known as v^stra nr 
Sochadana. The use of both stitched (siicfvidfcdTii) and unstitched 
garments is referred to. Normally, as appears from the sculp¬ 
tures. the male dress consisted of a paridhaim like the present- 
day or undergarment, worn round the waist, held tight by 

a partner in the waist and with folds in the front, hanging down 
to the knee or just below it. Eina states that Har^ gave one 
paripe^a to Haihsavega.*® The same authority mentions leather 
Vdriveia. The upper garments, called utfani/e were speoially used 
by the higher classes. No ijse of shirts is found in the sculptured 
specimens. The males of distinctive status used a head dress, 
ordinarily called pagiifi (turban)*^ In the religious ceremony 
at Kanaiij the king Bhaskara wore a tiara on hl-^ head.^ The 
practice has been long continued, and e^^en now the \dllager 5 of 
social position w'ear turham, or a single head-dress of a piece of 
cloth, worn round the head. Qarim, a later Muslim writer* refers 
to its use.™ The tribes have been accustomed to the use of head¬ 
dresses of various kinds; the Kbasis and the Manipuris have had 
a special liking for it 

Women had distinctive garments according to their status^ 
married and unmarried. In general, they used two garments, 
upper and lower^ hung from above the waist and fastened by a 
"TiitJifMindha*, The e<implete dress consisted of a girdle (mefeali) 
worn round the waist, if there was an upper garment, fblouseV 
or just above the breast with a worn round the waist and 

breast and a *eadara' (upper garment), one end of which was 
coiled round the waist just over the 'rikn' and the other end 
placed across the breast and a shoulder behind. The garments 
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weife usually omamented with embroideiy and a particular dress 
indicated one’s status m the society- The poor had to remain 
satisfied with a simple girdle and an upper garment (cddam). 
Married w'omen wore veils and took particular care of their hair 
dressing with the help of combs, made of ivory, wood and bamboo, 
called in Assamese *kdj(ot' (fcanlc&tijcdl. Kie BargSon grant refers 
to the use of jewelled mirrors (nurnima^o-dflrpcTin} by women 
in their coquetries. The ’tilakn’ (a mark, made of red paste) on 
the forehead between the eye-brows indicated their married status 
as well as feminine grace. 

The existing materials refer to the use of cotton, varieties of 
Silk, Woolen and leather garments, both simple or dyed and em¬ 
broidered. The development of cottage industrieB and an almost 
universal use of handloama in every Assamese house-hold pro¬ 
vided adequate clothing for the Assamese in general. There was, 
morever, a special class of weavers (tantuvayas) who might have 
supplied the needs of people. The JColikd PuTOrta (69/2) men¬ 
tions varieties of garments, made of knTposa (cotton), fcambola 
(wool), ualka (bark), ko^ja (sUk from cocoons) and hemp cloth 
(ittnapastrem). We have dealt with the question of the exten¬ 
sive manufacture of these various kinds of cloths in another con¬ 
nection, and on the basis of the Indian and classical sources begin¬ 
ning with the first century A-D. we have also pointed out the 
importance of ancient Assam in the production of both raw and 
^ufaciured silk. On the basis of Kautilya’s reference to 
dukula and patrorna in eonnecion with their produc¬ 
tion in Suear^ku^yfl a^d other places in Kamarupa.i^r and on 
a comparison with the various references, made to these in the 
ilarjacartta,i2* ^e have tried to show that these were nothing but 
the Assamese edi, mugd and pdf silk of Assam. 

The use of garments, made of fibres of harks of trees has 
been most common among the tribes. The e^i doths are warm 

w&re^used, as naw^ by all classes of peoples during winter.^ 
e mugd cloths were generally used by the wealthier classes in 
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all season^;™ paf gannents were u^ally worn by females of the 
higher and wealthier classes, and the males used them particultirly 
on festive occasions. Both mugd and pdf cloths are fine and 
eostiy-^^ We have already referred to the manufacture of em¬ 
broidered and variously coloured garments. Important mention 
of painted and variously dyed cloths is found in the Har^carita^ 
which includes some of them among the presents of Bhiskara to 
The same reference is found in the KEUkE Furdna 
{69/8) and in the accounts of Qa^im,^ Even the classical sources 
refer to the dyeing of cloths with iac. It is now an universal 
practice among Assamese women to use embroidered garments. 
Their girdlest ^d ccdora contain beautiful specimens of 

artistic designs, consisting of flowers^ creepers, and the like^ As 
given in the (69, 8) the use of red and yellow 

garments was auspicious; but on religious occasions^ the use of 
red and blue garments was forbidden. E#ven to-day Assamese 
women wear coloured garments while cooking, and their use is 
most common among the tribal women. 

The Use of ornaments in ancient India goes hack to a very 
remote period.*^ In Assam the practice is proved both by hte- 
rature and sculptures. We have noticed elsewhere the epigraphic 
evidence of the varicus kinds of wares and jewellers" shops with 
ornaments.^® The Kdlikd Par^ (69/17-23) give^ an exhaustive 
list of Assamese ornaments, used by women from head to fcsot 
In actual practice, only a few of them may have been used by 
the wealthier people. The ornameRts were usually made of gold 
and silver, and the main designs were worn in the feet, fingersi 
arms, wrists, neck and the forehead. The KdUhd Purdna (69/17- 
23) states that silver ornaments could not be used above the neck 
(priuondkadeie raupyaifitu na fcadacic c« bhu^fjiam.) , The same 
Purapc states that iron and bell metal ornaments could not be 
worn, and those of other metals could be used only for the lower 
part of the body. Hut it is doubtful whether in actual practice 
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such rules were iolluwed. The sculptoed ^elmens testify 1u 
the of necklace (hdra) of beads in particular; sometiines a 
pendent was attached to it in the middle- a flat necklace was 
called galpaj^ The fceydra and migada were worn on the upper 
arms. The bracelet was known as The use of bangles 

was also known. (ear-rings) were used in ears, and 

nujniro^ (anklets) in the feet; InaktAf with attached small bell^, 
as appears from the Tezpur grant of Vanamalap were worn by 
unmarried girls. LaZaJikd was worn on the forehead just below 
the hair by married women. The use of ommnentSj however, 
depended upon individuals^ and the poor could hardly aSord to 
wear precious ornaments. 

The use of perfumes and cosmetics is also indicated hy some 
sources. We have mentioned elsewhere the abundance of agaru 
and sandal wood, musk of deer, poslr^^a and other scented oil, as 
mentioned both in literature^ including the classical sources, and 
epigraphs. On the basis of the Arthoadsita we have also mentioned 
different varieties of sandal and aloe wood from various places 
of Assam, like Jo^ga, Dongcj GrdmfirUj Jdpft^, TiirCps, etc. The 
same source giv^ an exhaustive list of perfumes (tc[ild.par^ikts) 
from Assam, such as Aiokagrdmakaf JoApskn, GrdtTierw.Jtc^ Suvar- 
Pumadmpaka^ Pdralauhitvaku AntaruStya, KcEa- 
keyc, etc.^ "niis is supported by the Har^neanm.i^ The Kdlifcd 
Parana (69, vv 37;, 53) further points to the use of various 
perfumes, such as curnffcitn (powder), ghf^ (paste), ddhaJearsita 
(ashes), MmmardajaraM (juice), pr&nyartgodhhavQ (like musk) 
etc. 

The use of scented oil by women, and even by men, before 
and after bath, has been, a common practice among the Assamese. 
The Tezpur grant (v. 30) mentions that women used scented oil and 
anointed their breasts with cdorous substances. The use of per¬ 
fume was believed to increase one *3 beauty and grace; it was abji 
used in sacrifices and ceremonies; sandal paste m particular has 
been uruversally used in all relij^ous and social ceremonies. The 
Kdlikd PuroT^a (69/53) lays special stress on the importance of 
the use of perfumes. 
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Another favourite practice of the womenfolk, ^ given in the 
ToginT Tantrc, wa^ the colouxing of their teeth^ like the use of 
anjana for their eyes. The blackening of the teeth is even now 
practised by some Aasamese village women- 

Of the other articles of luxury, mention may be made of fens, 
made particularly of bamboo^ cane and date-palm tree, garlands, 
foot-wear, umbrellas, jdpi^ (sun hats) prepared from date-palm 
trees, etc. Foot-wear was made of wood (khadam} and deer hide- 
The grant of VaUabhadeva refers to sandals with leather straps.^® 
Umbrellas were usually made of cotton cloth* It may be noted 
that the umbrella of the rulers of ancient Assam stood for 

the royal insignia,^ the japi was used as its substitute by the 
Ahoni rulers. Chatra and fdpi were often used as shades over 
deities. With these few articles of luxury and necessities of life, 
the average Assamese lived rather a simple life. 

Conclusion: 

The foregoing treatment of the subject gives us an idea of the 
state of social life of the people of Assam prior to the Ahom periods 
Though details are lacking to arrive at a definite conclusion on 
the i^uestion of the social progress of the period, we have shown 
reasons to believe that harmony among different groups was the 
key-note of the system, and the non-Aryans in particular largely 
contributed to and influenced the level of Hindu social structure 
almost iu ail its aspects. The comparative laxity in marriage rela¬ 
tions, dietary practices, etc., which broadly characterised the 
Assamese social life had been mainly due to the nature of Assam's 
population. Nonetheless, the state of social progress, obtaining in 
ancient Assam, may well be compared with that of any part of 
India of the same periodL 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION 
1, Agriculture—paddy and other products 

Neither literature nor epig?:aphy depicts the economic pursuits 
of the people of Assam in the period before the arts of cattle- 
rearing and cultivatioii were known. As in other parts of India, 
Assam no doubt passed through various economic stages. It is 
worth noting that the stage of hunting was not entirely over 
among the tribes in Assam until comparatively recent timeSj and 
we find traces of it even now among seme of those of the in¬ 
accessible hills. Along with the k^etra^ and hhAhtf 

records mention |/o(prffl)card bh^mi.i The art of cauie-rearing 
along with cultivation^ for which the land was privately owned^ 
was, therefore, an early mstitution in Assam, When the right 
of ownership over land was recognised and the art of cultivation 
was introduced^ land, on which depended the main livelihood of 
the agiiculturistSp became their real property* 

Cultivation w'as carried on in the beginning by a crude method 
of 'jhumiiig' i,e,, by cutting dov™ jungles and treeSp setting fire 
to them, making holes in the land with the help of digging sticks 
and then sowing seeds without the use of hoe or plough* Even 
now among most tribes this is the main method employed m 
cultivation p believed to have been introduced at a very early time* 
But, with the knowledge of the use of hoes and ploughs, people 
took to a more complicated process of cultivation. This method of 
the ctiltivation of land particularly in the a^raFidwi ^ttlements is 
proved by the grants^ We find also reference to irrigation. This 
was employed in terraced cultivatioUp which is believed to have 
been introduced by the Angami Nagas from the Oceanic World 
(Philippine Isles) * We know from the grants that most of the 
important towns, villageSp and arable lands were situated on the 
bank of rivers* Moreover^ the occurrence of the expresslDns like 
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used in connection with most of the donated lands, 
and other terms like jala, gartQ (pit), ^oba {reservoir of water or 
tank) etc.® indicates that the arable areas were supplied 
with water. Even orchards were Lrngated hy channels. This is 
proved by the accounts of Yuan Chwangi of the 7th century AJ>., 
who states that ‘^water led from the river or froin bartked-up 
lakes (reservoirs) flowed round the towns.^^^ Land was, there¬ 
fore, cx>Diparatively fertile and fit for the eultivation of various 
crops. 

The extensive cultivation of paddy, at least from the 6th 
century A-D., is proved by the fact that the areas of all donated 
lands are expressed in tenms of the measures of paddy they pro* 
ducc. Rice being the staple food, it was natural that the cultiya- 
tion of paddy constituted one of the chief economic pursuit of 
the peoplcp whether living in the plains or the hills. Ancient 
Assamese works refer to summer and winter paddy. The Yogir^ 
TcBCra^ for instance, mentions a number of varieties in connection 
with the Worship of different deities-® The cultivation of sugar 
cane is indicated hy the fact that among the presents sent by 
Bhiskara to Har^a, induded (molasses) prepared from 

sugarcane in earthen pots.® The Muslim travellers and historians of 
the Ahom period refer to sugarcane, and confirm its cultivation in 
our period. Qazim, for instance, writes that the sugarcane of 
Assam '"excels in softness and sweetness and is of three colours, 
redr black and white.^'^ ^oth records and literature refer to the 
cultivation of pumpkins. B^a mentions among the presents of 
Bhaskara pumpkin gourdst containing painting materials^* The 
Bargaon grant refers to arable land with dusters (hilk) of gourds: 
(Isbufciijlfc^etm) The cultivation of various vegetables is men¬ 
tioned in many works. 

The plantation of various fruit tr^s of different varieties is 
proved by both records and ilterattire. The inscriptions mention 
Kontapho Ea (jack fruit), A wrc (mango), Jq m hii (eugenia, jajnbol 
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Inna), ^mharf (fig), ^ukhotcku (walnut) Eudim 

(jujube), Lakujca, Amukka (a kind of bread-fruit tree), Betasa 
^amboi^e), Puga, (betd nut), Coraka (a kind of wild palm tree), 
Rtidrak^a (bead tree) and many sour fniitSp such as *Au* (diUenis 
indica) "Tenteli^ and others. The abundance of jack fruit and Mconut 
is evidenced by Yuan CbwaDg who states that in Kainarupa *"the 
jack fruit and coconut were in great esteem though plentiful.^i* 
We are not sure whether oranges were grown during our period. 
But Qazim at a later time mentions them along with others. He 
writes that Assam "produces mangoes, plantains, jacks^ oranges, 
citrons, limeSt pineapples and punialehp a species of amleh which 
has such an excellence of flavour that every person who tastes it, 
prefers it to the plum. There are also coconut trees, pepper 
vines, meea frees and sodij (malabothrum) in great plentyJ^^ Not 
only mangoes hut also a preparation of mango juice was sent by 
Ehaskara to Har^. Bainia states that the Kamarupa king sent 
bamboo tubes containing mango juice.^ A particular mention of 
the different uses of the plantain tree is found in TavernierThe 
extenave plantation of areca nut and betel vine is supported by 
a number of literary sources and epigraphy. This is mentioned 
in the Aphsad inscription of AdityasensT^® Nowgong Grant (v* a), 
Har^cariia,^^ Ycgini Tantm, Fathii/ah-i-fbriyahw and 

other sources. The plantation of haridrE (turmeric), drdraka 
(ginger)^ pmlca (cumin), ptppfl%a7£a (long pepper), morica 
(pepper), sor^a (mustard), kai-puTu and others is evidenced by 
the Yo^'ni Taiitra.^^ 

Black pepper^ was an extensively cultivated product of 
Assam, like lac.^ Qazhnx as we have notcdT refers to pepper as 
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one of the products of the land- The earliest reference to the 
lac insect i$ perhaps made by the writers^ Ctesias and 

Aelian mention the fruit of a tree called sipiachom from which 
amber exuded and upon which there was found a siimll insect 
yielding a purple dye. The tree is said to have been found in 
abundance in the country of Seres; the insect alluded to must 
be the lac insect The region referred to is ijower Assanu^ 
Ctesias further mentions that the country of atptachora produced 
all good lhings*25 These Included besides lac and other dy^, silk, 
aloe* musk, ivory, gold, etc., which were exported to India via the 
Brahmaputra.^ This is conikmed by the later historian Tavernier, 
who states that Assam ‘-produces an abimdance of shellac of —a 
red colour — it is the best lac In the whole of Asia for these pur¬ 
poses.'*^ The production of teipct (malabolhnun of the classical 
writers) was extensive in Assam^ Watt rightly points out that 
it was mainly grown in Assam and Burma^sfi The classical works, 
beginning at least with the 1st century A-D., associate the pro¬ 
duction of and trade in this article with the Sesatacn identified with 
some hill tribes of Assam. 2 t The articles of trade of these people, 
mentioned as petros and malabothruro, were the bark and leaves 
of tejpSr from Assam. The hill tribes of the classical writers like 
the Garos, inhabiting the areas of the Garo Hills, Sylhet, etc ^ 
which were famous for the production of malabothrum, extracted 
an essence from it, as mentioned by Sir William Jones,-^ TTie 
abundance of sadij (tejpdt) is also testified by Qazim.® In fac^ 
articles like tejpct and mdnjit have been extensively cultivated in 
the hills and forests of Assam, mostly by tribes like the Garos, 
Abars and Mishmls. AU these statements indicate that important 
and essential agricultural products were produced in Assam from 
early times. 
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2* aiad Himliofi 

We have mentioned in mother tonnecUon that, the people of 
Assam, whether Aryans or non-Aryans, were both fish and meat 
eaters. Epigraphs mention a das? of people* called KuivarUi^^^^ 
whose main profession was most probably fishing. The profession 
may have been practised by individuals for their per^nal use as 
welL The articles used for catching fish were nets, traps, bamboo 
rods, armed vrith iron nails; another device, consisted of poison¬ 
ing the river or a pond with a kind of herbs. No evidence of 
angling is found from our period. Most of these devices seem 
to have been borrowed from the tribes, because such modem 
words as Idiigl (a kind of fishing net) and khoka (a kind of fish 
trap) are of Tibeto-Burman origin*^ 

Inscriptions also refer to the bunting of aiilmals, evidently 
for meat and also for pleasure. This was a veiy ancient practice, 
particularly among the non-Aryan tribes^ We have, however, no 
evidence of professional hunters. Hunting was usually done with 
bows and arrows, sometimes poisoned, spears, nets and snares* 
and digging pits in the iungles. As with fishing, the various 
devices used in hunting may largely have been borrowed from 
the tribes. The Doobi grant makes an incidental reference to the 
snaring of a deer.^ The grants of Indrapab refer to the catching 
of tigers, in connection with the daring exploits of the prince 
Purandarap^, who ‘'being passionately fond of the chase gave 
more than once extraordinary proofs of it by the way in which 
he captured hcsstUe kings, like tigers, in nettings of arrows im¬ 
provised for the occasion."^ The plates of Vallabhiideva mention 
buffalo hunting.3* The abundance of elephants in Assam* and die 
use of ivory as an article of trade and industry point to the 
condusion that elephants were caught for various puiposes and 
sometimes killed for ivory, Kahdisa refers to elephants* caught 
in the forests of Assam.^s Both fishing and hunting, therefore* 
constituted one of the important occupations of the people. But* 
the existing materials do not show that a eousiderable section of 
the people depended entirely ou these pursuits. 

m T&tpur Rode Jpacriplion, 1917, pp. SCfil. 

3L KaJeati, Formation and p. 77 , 
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3. Industries; 

(i) Sertcaltitire, Embroidery and Dyeing l In tlie 

development ot various industrial products, the craftsmen of 
K^mipa had a place in ancient India. The economie wealth 
of the country played a considerable part in the evolution 
of these crafts. Whether in the art of weaving and sericulture, 
or working in metal* ivory, wood, leather, clay, cane, bamboo and 
the like, their reputation was equal to that of the craftsmen of 
other parts of contemporary India. This is evidenced by litera¬ 
ture, foreign accounts and epigraphy^ which mention different pro¬ 
fessional classes like weavers, spinners, dyers, smiths, workers in 
ivory, metal, wood, cane, bamboo, etc- 

Besides the professional tontapdyoa, we have evidence of the 
extensive manufacture of cloths, and, of the cottage industries, 
the hand-loom iodti^try has always occupied an important place 
in every Assamese house-hold^ which probably contained as now 
a handJoom, besides other articles for weaving and spinning. 
Hand-looms of a crude form are to he found even to-day among 
certain tribes. Cotton shrubs were grown for the manufacture 
of cotton doths.* The early use of cotton (tuldpd;) as a writiug 
material is proved by some old Assamese manuscripts. Writing 
material was produced by pressing cotton so as to make it into 
something like a sheet of paper.^ The use of karposa (cotton) 
garments is also shown by the KSttkd Purann^ of the lOth cen¬ 
tury A.D* and the HcirMcaTitiiv® Dtiring the Ahom period the 
weavers had a good reputation^ They were even employed for 
the supply of royal robes of the Ahom kings. The usual process 
of manufacture involved treating the threads with some gummy 
substance, prepared generally from pounded rice* to make them 
hard before their use in the loom. There was an extensive sup¬ 
ply of cotton clothes, and the art reached a stage of perfection.^ 
The Kdlilcd PittoTia proves also the use and manufacture of wool¬ 
len garments (kaTnbala), hark cloths (mlka) silfc (ko^ia) and 
hemp cloth (icii^vcistmTh) * Bark cloths were made of fibres 

36, See W. HomUtOn, Ettrt Ittdia Cnzett^er, pp. 4C-4 l2< 
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of trees and plants. Th^ process is best known to most tribes of 
Assam, who manufacture excellent fabrics of various designs even 
to-day.^ Among the presents from Bhaskara to Hai^p there were 
cloths, smooth as birch-bark.^ Old Assamese manuscripts were 
written on barks, prepared specially from aloe woodp and other 
barks called sdjvcipQt. An early reference to a variety of bark 
doth worn by the Kir^tas^ forming the army of Bhagadatta is 
made by the Mahdbhdrcta (5abiia Paruan) which refers to 
cloths. 

The art of sericulture, and the rearing of cocoons for the 
manufacture of various silk cloths, were kno^vn to the Assamese 
as early as the and tlte Artkiiiasirii. The former men¬ 

tions Magadlta^ A-hga, Puii^ra and the *^country of the coCOOn 
rearers."*: kamnSm bbuTulh),** which was no other than 

Kamarupa« lying to the east of Pu^a. The Classical writers, 
begi nn i n g at least with the 1st century A.D., m-ake important 
mention of the production of silk and the silk trade in and through 
AssaiiL The PcrtpEus refers to both raw and mantilachired silk,*^ 
which were from Thina or Assam^'*^ Pliny gives a description of 
the people of Seres who wore noted for silk, which their forests 
produced.^ We have already stated elsewhere that the reference 
is to Assam. Dionysius mentions peoplei similar to tho Sesatae 
of the Periplits, of Assam, and he refers to the tas&aT or mugd silk 
of Assam, which was variously dyed*® Ammianus Marcellinus, 
describing the people of Seres, mendoiis silk under the name of 
scricum, and the people are said to have been expert in the pro¬ 
duction of Silk, which was exported to different countries.^ Schoff. 
on the basns of the Penplus^ contends that the silk industry origi¬ 
nated in China and travdled from there to Assam and other parts 

42. See Hutiwi, Ang&mi pp, BOf, m; Butler, /A.S.B., 1875, I p. 

324; Cfidfleii, JJtAJ., XKVU, p T; Woodtiirope, JJE.4U., XI. p 62: Playfair, 
Gutdw^ pp, 33h 45. 5M; Wniker, Csiro ittartii/ccture of Baric ClQth% Man, 
1927, pp, IS-IS; Bebiiwu, Account a/ Asaain^ pp. 4l5t. 
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44. 40. 

45. See J. C* ni, pp. 211f, 
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of India.^* In the opinicm of Wath it originated in Ma^pur in 
Assam. He also adds that this place *'was the home of the silkworm 
— that the real mulberry silk Insect originated in Manipur and went 
from there into China/'^ Silk was, however^ known in China as 
early as the Shang Period. (1S23-102T B.C.) ® It Is difficult to 
fix a date for the knoAvledge of sUk industry m Assam, but it was 
known at least as early as the period of the Arthaicatna and the 
Rdmdyana, if not earlien As the industry was mainly confined 
in the past to the Tibeto-Burman elements in Assam^ it i$ not 
unlikely that along with their migration to Assam they introduced 
some ideas from China; but the manufacture of muga silk has 
been confined to Assam aloner and this land, like China, had a 
world wide reputation for the manufacture of varieties of silk 
cloths^ and had a profitable foreign trade in such articles. 

The varieties of silk from Assam are edi or (attaciK 

ticLni) made from the silk of the worm of the same name; mugd 
(antheroea Assamoea) from a cocoon of the same name and pdf 
(potta). Tlie rearing of edi cocoons takes a long time before they 
provide silk, fit for spirming; the cocoons are fed, as the name 
indicates, on castor plants.^ The edi cloths are usually white 
with a yeUowisb tinge, smooth as well as rough find very w^rm^ 
used during i,vinter,^ As the Latin name indicates, the mugS. silk 
is chiefly associated with Assam, though perhaps a small quantity 
is produced in Dehra Dun.^ The mtipa has varieties like the 
cumpo, the Cocoons of which are fed on the ca-mpd tree (micheUa 
champaka) and the Tneiankari or Sddkartp feeding on the plants 
of the same name.®^ The muga cloths are usually yellowish with 
the tinge of gold and are often dyed red with lac.^ The pit 
silk is the product of bombpx fextor and homb^x crocst; the 
cocoons are fed on the mulberry trees. Of all the silk cloths^ 

SI. The Faitpluj, p* 364, 

Sa J-SA.. m, 37S3h UH. P. 562; ^ Hodson, M^theu, pp. 
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the pdp fibres are lie smoothest and the finest, with a mixture 
of white yellowish tinge. 

We have noted that the varieties of silk cloths are mentioned 
in the Artha^stra which m^es an impoii^t reference to 
duKruts, and pctrorFwi fabrics from Suvarnaku’^ya and other places 
in FCamarupa.^ Some writers are of the opinion that Suva^- 
kui^ya later came to be known as Ksn^suvarna in Bengal.® That 
this contention is wrong and that it was a place in K^arupa, b 
shown by the expression: (KamarTipe caira snd 

KfiTTiartlpe^ Suvarr^u-^yaka^) It b likely that the modem 
5o^Jcii4sfid in Kimarupa stands for Suvartiakin^yn. K- L. Barua 
rightly points out that the place was an important commercial 
centre and ‘^must have then contained a settlement of merchants 
who traded not only in silk but also in fabrics manufactured from 
fibres and fragrant substancesThe evidence from the Artha- 
sdstm b confirmed in detaib by vfbose HcTSacarita gives 

valuable evidence on the industrial resources of Assam during the 
time of Bhaskara. It may, however^ be that the work contains 
some exaggerated accounts and aU the presents sent by Bhaskara 
to Har^ might not have been wrought by Assamese artbb ^d 
craftsmen; but most of them appear to be Indigenous products, 
writ^ that Bhaskara sent to Har^a fc?out 7 ia cloths (k^u- 
white as the Autimings moonli^t.*^ Oukuht finds men¬ 
tion in the Bargaon grant of Ratnaplla (L* 38) which states that 
it was used in making a flag. As Bana mentions again, Bhiskara 
sent to Har^a the dhhoga umbrella wrapped in a dukidla cloth. 
The author mentions abo a variety of put cloth among the pre^ 
eents, such as sacks of silk, woven out of pa|fasutriii.®* The pre¬ 
sents, therefore^ included all the best specimens of edt^^ inu^d and 
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There is, however, a controversy among writers in respect o£ 
identification of dnjpala and patronia of the Anhasdsira. 

Kulluka explains k^tttnn as a cloth made of itiatH fibreK®^ J, C 
Roy takes it as a linen and dukdla as fine linen. He adds that 
both, originally standing for linen, came to be applied to other 
f^bricst even to silk. He takes patrornu as either e^i or mugd 
cloth.® S. Sastri takes k^auirm as flax; dtikiHtt as soft fabric, like 
cotton, and patrorr^ as fibre garmentsH^^ K. L. Barua seems to 
identify ditkiifa as mugd and holds that it may also stand for 
linen and other similar cloth; fc|B«nia, according to him, is not 
merely linen but mny also stand for any fabric of cottonp silk or 
mixture of both. Pctronto^ in his opinion, is a kind of fabric, pre¬ 
pared from bark and leaves,*^ B. K- Barua seems to take both 
and dukula as bark fibres.® But, the HaT^carita, by 
its reference to the colour of fc^uma, makes it dear that it is no 
other than the present edi doth of AssaniH The e4i doth is usually 
white, with a yellowish tinge. As regards diikttta, Kautiiya him¬ 
self states that the best type was from Suuar^fcu^^a and it was 
“as red as the sun, as soft as the surface of the gem+ woven 
while the thi^eads are very wet, and of uniform or mixed texture/’^® 
As the colour suggests, dukUla was no other than the mugd silk. 
The process of weaving also points to the same conduaion. Pn(ror^ 
from SuvarT^kwndya again is considered to be the best: (tSsdirv 
Suvar^kuf^yakd sre§}h&)J^ It was no other than the finest pfit- 
^torutra of the Har-^canta and the pr^nt pdf of Assam^ with a 
yellowish white colour* 

The evidence from the Arthoi^tra, the Har^acartta and the 
classical writers among others prove that in the art of the rearing 
of silk cocoons and the weaving of the finest silk textiles, the 
weavers of Kamarupa hod a reputation equal to those of China. 
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The tradition has be«n continued to the present tinuesJ^ This is 
confinxted by observations of some later writers. Qaziia, for 
instance, writes that the silk of Assam was very excelient, resem¬ 
bling that of Chkia.'>3 Tavernier remarks that the sUk of Assam 
was produced on trees and the stufEs made of them were very 
hriiliant.’* The industry, therefore, was continued throughout the 
centuries, and Assam’s silk fabrics axe much esteemed in India. 

The art of embroidery and the manufacture of dyeing mate¬ 
rials have also been known from early times. Important refers 
ence to coloured doths Is made by Sana, who states that Bhas- 
kara sent to Harsa variously coloured and painted doths, and 
smooth as birch bark with the patterns of jasmine flowers: (BMr- 
jatDok kotnaldk These specimens were either 

mugd or doths. The Kalifca Purdna (69) makes a particular 
reference to the variously ornamented cloths in connection with 
the gifts to different deities. The same work (60/8) refers to the 
Use and manufacture of variously coloured doths in connection 
with the worship of deities. The manufacture of coloured doths 
is also mentioned by later writers like Qazim. who writes that the 
Assamese people made an extensive use of them, and were also 
expert in embroidery work and the weaving of velvet cloths.''^ The 
lac was one of the important dyes We have already made refer¬ 
ence to Ctesias and Adien, who mentioned the lac insect feeding 
on a tree, called s^tociiortt, which yielded purple dyc,TT and we 
have also stated that the reference is to the people of Seres or 
ancient Assam,’* The insect was also reared on different species 
of the ficus tree. The material was produced by the insects feed¬ 
ing on those trees.” It is, however, doubtful whether a syste- 
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matic manuiacture of lac was knowTi in ancient times. llTe lat« 
traveller* Tavernier, referring to the manufacture of lac in Assam, 
writes that the people pmduced sufficient shellac, o£ a red colour; 
with it they dyed their calicoes and other stuffs and when they 
extracted the red colour, they used the lac to lacquer cabinets and 
other objects of that kind, and prepared wax from It.^ 

The art of dyeing, therefore, was an ancient practice in 
Assam; the threads were either dyed before their xise in the loom 
to manufacture variously coloured clothSt nr the finished gar^ 
ments were dyed red, black, yellow, blue and the like. The mate^ 
rials were not only lac and LndigOii called Vunidye* in Assam,®' but 
were also prepared from various roots, leaves and barks of trees, 
like khoir (acacia catechu) acanthaceae and other mgredienta^ 
which made fast and dazzling colours.®^ The manufacture of 
coloured garments has a speciality with the tribes, and it is likely 
that the Assamese Hindus imitated their use from them. 

To conclude, Assam i^'oduced all specimens of fine garments^ 
both simple and coloured, and made important progress in all the 
allied industries.®® Whether in the art of wea^^ng or in the rear- 
ing of silkworms and the manufacture of dyed cloths, the tribes, 
like the KhSsis, Nag^, Manipuris and the Bodos general, had a 
great deal to contribute towards their developmeEit. Even to-day 
they produce them in plenty and supply the needs of their neigh¬ 
bours.^ It is likely that the art of sericulture, weavings etc., was 
introduced into Asssam at an early period by the Boikos and the 
allied tribes. The place names like Jtmga^ Do^ga, etc,* occurring 
in the Arfhoiostre,*® associated with the industrial products of 
K^arupa, which have a Bodo origin, only support our conten¬ 
tion.®* It is rightly pointed out that coloured cloths are more 
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extensively used and manufactured by the tribes tliAn the people 
of the plams. Some Nag^ have been expert dyers and produce 
extremely brilliant colours. The Matppuris have long been known 
as fJulful and artistic dyers, and they may have been better is 
this respect than any people of Eastein India.*’ 

(ii) WorJtmg in meial, salt and inory: The art of 
working in metal, particularly in gold and silver, and the 
use of jewellery were practised from early times in ancient 
India.** Gold was found in almost all the rivers of Lak^pur, 
particularly in Suvah^, Dikhau, Jaglo and Dibong;** those of 
givasagar^w Bharali and DhansM in Darrang;» Khasi Willg along 
with the iron-ore deposits; “a Sougi in Cachar;** ManipuTM and other 
places." The earliest reference to the abundance of gold in 
^uvartl^ku^ya in Kamarupa is found in the VlrtliflsastTH. On 
the basis of the pracUce of gold-washing from the rivers of Assam, 
N. N, Das Cupta rightly remarks that Suuar^bu^ya was one of 
the tracts of Assam on the bank of some river which produced 
plenty of gold." Both Megasthenes and Strabo refer to the people 
called Derdai, who obtained gold from imder the earth. "Among 
the Derdai”, writes Megasthenes, "a great nation of Indians living 
towards the east and among the moimtains, there is a high table 
land of about 3,000 stadia in circumference. Underneath this are 
mines of gold which arc worked by ants.”^ This probably refers 
to the abundance of gold in some of the mountains of Assam. We 
have discussed about the possibility of the land of gold mines of 
the Periplus being somewhere in Assam." Schoff, on the basis of 
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the wort, remarks that gold was brought to India through Tripura 
from the rivers of As&am and North Buma,®® The abundance of 
gold is aUo confirmed by records. The Tezpur grant states that 
the river Lauhiti/a earned down gold-dust from gold-bearing 
boulders of the Koitdsa mounlakL*^ We have already stated that 
the king Jayapala offered as many as SOO gold corns to a Brah- 
mana.^®^ The Tezpur grant of V a nama l n further records that he 
re-built the fallen golden temple of ^iua l(HdJpftfc4 5 uIiti) in Harup- 
pe^ara. It is probable that the reference in the j4rthaidfitra (11, 
XII) to a variety of goH called HdUika^ extracted from the mines 
of the same name, has a bearing on this, and that such a mine 
may have existed in the mountains lying |o the north of modem 
Tezpur or at the foot of the Himalayas. The historians of the 
invasion of Bakhtlyar again state that there was a huge image of 
gold, enshrined in a temple where the invader took refuge when 
he was surrounded by the Klmarupa army. It weighed^ accord¬ 
ing to the one thousand maunds.™ The wash¬ 

ing of gold was practised extensively diiring the Ahom period. 
Tavernier writes that the practice yielded a substantial quantity 
and gold and aHk wi^e exported from A^am overland to China.^*^ 
During the Ahom rule^ the v^ashing of gold was done by the 
lodfs. F^thiyah~i~Ihriyakf for instancep records that thousands of 
people were employed by the Ahom rulers for the purpose.^*^ AH 
these statements prove that the practice was an ancient and lucra¬ 
tive economic pursuit.^*® 

The existencie of a copper mine is probably Indicated by the 
Bargaon gr^t (L 45) which mentions "K(imaIdfeaTu\ The work¬ 
ing On the metal Is proved by the existing remains of the copper 
temple at Sadiyut^®* and the copper pJotas of the rulers. The 
existence of silver in minute quantities is reported from some 
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Apd th^ wprkipg in the metal is indicated by the KdJikd 
Puni^ (6&^ 17-23) which mentions various ornaments^ and states 
that silver ornaments should not be used above the neck. As lor 
as we knDWit we have no existing utensils of metal belonging to 
our periods except a lew specimens of icons. 

Evidence of the excellent workmanship of the ieweDers^ art, 
however, is provided both by literature and epigraphs. Inscrip¬ 
tions refer to various wares, and goldsmiths' ^ops with varieties 
of ornaments.^® The use of ornaments and other articles of metal 
b not only proved by the sculptured ispcchneos of our period, but 
also by the PurS^m^ (69/17-23), which as we have men- 

tLoned, refers to ornaments of gold^ silver, bellmetal and even of 
irim- The best specimens of the period were probably included 
in the presents sent by Bhaskara to Har^, which according to 
included the cbhoga umbreUap ornamented with jewelled 
ribs; ornaments, which crimsoned the heavenly spaces with the 
light of the £nest gems; shining crest jewdb; pearl necklaces which 
seemed the source of the milk-ocean^s whiteness; quantities of 
pearls, shell, sapphire and other drinking vessels, made by skilful 
artists; bright gold leaf-work; various birds with the necks bound 
in golden fetters and enclosed in gold painted cages,^® The evi¬ 
dence seems to indicate that, whether working on gold, silver or 
coppa'/i'® or making various ornaments and warcs^ the craftsmen 
of our period and at a subsequent time showed no mean work¬ 
manship.^^ Even the art of working on bronze is testihed by the 
exisliDg imag^ of Durga and Manasi. The tradition was con¬ 
tinued and as a recent writer remarks, *^tho Assamese—^keeps his 
held nut m a sifver box called temd or a plate or bowl 

fbdti) of sifver—^and generally speaking, the gold and silver wares 
of the province consist of articles of personal adornment—Assa¬ 
mese jewellery is by no means without merit/"* 

A brief referent^e may be made to the working on iron and 
salt. Iron deposits have been traced throughout the hUly regions 
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of the StatCt like dio^e of Lak^impur^ particularly in Jaipur and 
Barhat,^^ Sivasafiarj^^*t Kamnrup^*^® Khasi HillsSylhet,i^^ 
Mampiirji® Kaga Garo acrid ptfaer regiotiis. Accord¬ 

ing to Pliny,, the iron of Serica (nAasamJi was considered to be 
the beat (xxxlii, xiv) J 2 i The articles of merchandise men¬ 
tioned by Ammianus mnrcellinus from Seres (As^on) consisted 
of skin, iron, aloe, musk and rhinoceros' honis^^ The classical 
sourcesp therefore, point to the working on iron from early times* 
Like the wajdiing of gold, the people knew the art of smelting iron 
from the hilb; the Khisis in particular produced it in consider¬ 
able quantities. In the opinion of OJdhamt KMsi iron was as 
excellent for all purposes as the Swedish one, and huge quanti¬ 
ties were exported to other pacts of the State eitha: in lumps or 
in the shape of hoes^^ The use of iron instruments in war also 
proves the early working on the metal 

The manufacture of salt either from rocks or brine springs 
wa^ an early practice* Salt was foundt os it is now, in the brine 
springs from Barhat.t^ 6ivasigar,*^ Miklr HihSj^ Cich^, from 
the salt spring in Majjipur,^ and many other hilly regions of 
Assam. The Nag^ and the Mai^puris in particular have been 
expert in the extraction of this material.t® The manufacture of 
salt, like iron, therefore, was largely In the hands of the tribes. 
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Even Tavernier mentiena its imaimfactLLre from plantain trees and 
other stuffs.^ The art of working in ivory was also known to 
a certain extent. The abundance of elephants in the forests of 
Assam is testified by all the epigraphs of the period, which also 
make panicuJar reference to elephant pearls.^ The classical 
writers also refer to the abundance of elephants in Assam, 
with ivory and rhinoceros' homs.'^i We have mentioned that 
KaliHnsa alludes to the capture of elephants in the jungles of 
Assam , Yuan Chwang wrote in his accounts that in the south¬ 
east of Kamarupa there were elephants in herds.™ The biogra¬ 
phy of the pilgrim states that Bhaskara went with him to meet 
Har^a with a huge number of elephants.™ Baija mentions among 
the presenti of Bhaskara to Har^a ''rings of hippopotamus ivory, 
encrusted with rows of huge pearb from the brows of elephants,”™ 
T^orking in ivory is now an extensive, and one of the most artistic 
industries in Assam, practised not only in the plains hut also by 
seme tribes like the Mariipuris.™ 

(iii) Wooden loorks and the manufacture of nroTaotics; The 
art of wood carving is proved by B^ who writes that 
the presents from Bhaskara to Harjsavardhana included ‘'carved 
boxes with pands.'™ The Terpur giant indicates that a large 
number of boats in the Brahmaputra were carved with beautiful 
designs and decorated with omainents.™ Wood was used for the 
making of icons, as proved by an icon of Jagannatha in K^etri in 
modem Kamariip. Speaking of the various articles of wood, a 
later source Fathiyofi-i-fbTi'yah enumerates wooden boxes, stock, 
trays and chairs which were made from a single piece of wood. 

The forests of Assam were noted for their valuable woods. 
Epi^phs mention a few of them, viz., sandal wood and agam, 
besides others like Vafa (ficus indica), Aivattha (ficus religlosa), 
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Mad/iuro^atthaj, JChra^Jira (acacia catechu)^ etc. These 

were u^ed iot both dcmei^e religious purposes. Classical 
writers make unportant meutioix of aloe and musk from 
We have reference to sandal wood and aloe from K§marupa as 
early as the Eptc^. Bbima after his conquest of Pragjyotl^ is 
said to have received from its king sandal and aloe wood as pre- 
sents.i^^ During the Rnja^ya ceremony of the Pao^^vas, the pre¬ 
sents from Pragjyoti^a included precious jewels^ skin, gold, sandal 
and aloe wood, and heaps of aromatics,^^i That sandal wood was 
found in abundaneep is evidenced by Kautllya. He refers to some 
of the best varieties like Jonpafca (from Jonga)^ GrdmeTuka (Grd^ 
meru), Aupaka or JKpaka (Japu) and aE of whidip 

in the opinion of the commentator, BhattasvajnTf were from Kama- 
jTjpa^m Grflinerti may be identified with the present Grdmeru- 
miiri in K3inanjpa+^** The Jong^kn and Taurtlpa varieties were 
of red or dark-red colour and soft; the Crdmeniko was of the same 
colour but smelt like goat^s urine; Jdpaka was also red and scent¬ 
ed like a lotus. Another variety of sandal wood, called ^/dgapar- 
having the colour of saivdla (vaUisneria) was rough, and 
it was probably from the Naga Hills,where even now it is found 
in plenty* Hina mentions among the presents frotn Bhgskara 
go^ 7 ^ sandal with fine smell.^^ Hor^ gave to Hamsavega in his 
court toilet sandal, wrapped in a piece of white clotht and enclosed 
in a polished coconut. The ArfhiLSdstra makes Kimjl^^r mention of 
different varieties of aloe wood from different parts of Kamarupa* 
Of thesOt the two best varieties, black in coIoutj were J&Agaka 
and Doiigakaj (tadubkaya^h JCdnmrtipajaifi) The place names 
JtrAga and Donga appear to be Bodo in ortgin,^^ iudicating that 
most of tbese w^ere from the hiUy regions. Inhabited by tribes who 
greatly exploited the forest products. Panwdmudrifca was another 
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variety of the same wood, which scented like cascus or a jasmine 
flowerp having a variegated coloUTp and according to Bhattasvamfs 
Commentary on the Artheiaastria, this was also from Kamarupa.^^® 
Kaid^rii finds mention in the Terpur grantt^^ and the Nowgong 
grant (v, 5). K^dasa mentions that when Ragku crossed the 
Lauh.it|/a^ the lord of Pragjyoti^ trembled in fear along with the 
black aloe woods, which were used as posts for tying elephanta.^*^ 
The RdjatflrangTni, describing Lalltaditya^s exploits, writes that the 
invader saw in Pragjyoti^a "^the smoke of inciense rise only from 
the qualities of the black aloes burning in the forests.”^^ The 
e^ddence from the Hcrficenrito is far more Uluniinating. Bh^kara 
sent to Har?n bundles consisting of black aloe, dark as pounded 
coliyrium^ black aloe oil in thick bamboo tubesn and kakkola 
sprays-^*® 

The musk of deer (fcaiticnfcd mrgandm) and of oxen were other 
valuable scented animsl products of Assam. We have classical 
evidence of musk in Assam.ts^ The former finds mention in the 
inscriptions of Vanamala and Balavarman (v. 5), Bana mentions 
among the presents from Bhaskara to Har^ **^pcented bags of musk 
oxen^' and ^*musk deer scenting the space all round them with their 
perfume/**® The preparation of different perfumes and their use 
are given in the Kdliko Pumita, wfai(^ mentions cur^iferttt 
(powderK (like sandal paste), dd^skar^ta (ashes), saflv 

mcrdajaraaa (juice) like that of aloe oi]> and pm-ni/aii^odbhavu 
(like musk) The actual use of perfumes by women is testified 
by the Tezpur grant of Vanam^, (v* 30) The Arthaid$fTa gives 
an exhaustive list of prefumes under the name of toiEaparniltc. Of 
these, the varieties like Jongaha^ Grdmerulcfl, 

Pdra-LnuhitTjTflfcfl^ Paurnddinpakfl (from Piiriiddmpa), Antarvdtpn 
and Kdlat/ek^ct were all from Kamarupa/^ That AntflTMtyn was in 
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K^arupa, is proved by the expression: ^Antarv&t}fim Kdimt- 
ril|7efu eva midi tira Parcilauhiitl/ap ac¬ 

cording to the Commentary, was a place on the south bank of the 
Brahmapiitra;™ Jcmpska was reddish-yellow in colour and smelt 
like a blue lotiis flower or the urine of a cow, Gi-fimeruJtii smelt 
like cow's urine; Sarari^ktit^yaJcci w^as reddJsh-yelloWp having 
the flavour of a mututuilgii (fruit of a eitroni tree or sweet lime); 
PilrTViduipaka smelt like butter or lotus flower: Pfiffibuhityafca 
was like a nutmeg in colour; ^ntarnotyaka was of the colour of 
cascus and Kdiayeka was greasy and yellow. The list indicates 
that Kamarupa was noted as early as the period of the .Artha- 
sttstra for the manufacture of the varieties of perfumes^ and the 
tradition was kept alive throughout the periocL 

(iv) Minor CTaft$ : Both literature and epigraphy point to the 
existence of other minor crafts like leather work, stone work, brick 
work, potteryi cane and bamboo work, etc. ITie manufacture of 
woollen and leather goods is proved by the Kmika Purct^ (69, 2) 
which mentions fcamEktIa (woollen cloths) among the textile mate^ 
rials. Bhasfcara is said to have given a cap of fur or skin to Yuan 
Chwang as a present for protection against rain in his return 
jourtiey to China.^®* The developnient of the industry is shown 
by Biria who states that Bhaskam sent to Har^ *^loads of kcrda- 
rartga leather bucklers with charming borders, bright gold leaf 
work windmg about them^^ and “pillows of samtirukir leather.*’!^ 
An earlier reference to buffalo and rhinoceros^ hide as export 
Commodities from Assam is made by Classical writers like 
Ammianus Marcehinus and Pliny.iss The grant of Vallabhadeva 
refers to sandals with hide straps.^^ 

The extensive remains of temples and buildings give ample 
evidence of working on stone and brick. This is proved also by 
a number of epigraphs,*^ The art of brick making is mentioned 
in the Sumuchi grant of Ratnapala.^es It was highly developed 
at a subsequent time, particularly during the Ahom period. 
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The art of makirvg pottery was Imowii from very times. 

The Nidhanpur grant mentions ^mbftaledragarta (potter’s pit), 
and the Kanjaidi grant refers to the JlcumbhoJearos, who were pro¬ 
fessional pottery makers. Some of the best speelmens of pottery, 
with artistic and decorative designs, bdonging to the Sth-Cth cen¬ 
tury A,D., have been discovered from Dah ParvatS; some speci¬ 
mens have also been found in Tezpur and near Sadiyi. The day 
seals of Bhaskaravarman also point to the fact that the art of 
clay modelling was developed. Moreover, Bana mentions among 
the presents of Bhiskara ''drinking vessels embossed by ddlful 
artists/’ molasses in earthen pots and “cups of uUaka dififusing a 
fragrance of sweet wine."^“ 

Mat-making was another allied art. Early literature refers 
iq the well-decorated and coloured «tal pnfis (cool mats) used 
by the rich people. Mats were usually made of cane. The abun¬ 
dance of cane in the fMests of Assam is testified by the dassica! 
i,vriters, Ptolemy, for instance, states that to the east of Serica, 
which we have identified with Assam, theit were bills and marshes 
where canes were grown and used as bridges.^®^ Evidence of the 
production of other cane artides is also supplied by the Jforja- 
corita, which mentions stools of cane.^® The cultivation of bamboo 
and its use for various purposes are well-known. Bana again 
testiliGS to this highly dex^oloped craft. He states that Bhaskara 
sent to Harffl "baskets of variously co'toured reeds,” “thick 
bamboo tubes” and various birds in Tiamboo cages,*’® AH these 
prove that various industrial arts were devd<rped in Assam at an 
early period and were continued to be practised tiD recent times, 
based on that traditions like those of the craftsmen of other parts 
of India, who showed equal skill whether in the making of day 
toys or in the preparation of costly perfumes,’^® It is important to 
note that most tribes have been expert in these allied arts. 

4. Conunordnl Enterprises; 

(i) lUerckonta, tran^jort and trade routes: ^le economic 
resources of Kamarupa and her various agricultural and indus- 
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trial products naturally led to the growth of both inter¬ 
nal and external commerce. The countiy possibly exported 
more commodities than those imported from outside^ Inscrip¬ 
tions refer to streets and good road connections between 
towns; both land and water connections with other lands are 
supported by literature^ The situation of the towns like Pragjyo- 
ti^p HSruppesvara, Kamarupanagara and Durjaya on the bank of 
the Brahmaputra greatly facilitated commercia] intercourse. In 
factp the network of the river system of Assam played a 
con^icuous part in contributing to the growth of all commercial 
enterprises both within the State and with other lands.^^ 
Merchants and wealthy people lived in the towns™ and moved 
in the streets on elephants md horses or carried in litters,^^'* 
Inscriptions mention towns and markets with uipanis (shops) and 
various kinds of wares and jewellery. The shops of the gold^ths 
contained varieties of beautiful articles. There were jewds and 
pearls, bracelets and rings flashing with precious stones.^^® Hoads 
ran throughout the country and^ therefore, commercial traffic in 
the towns was heavy and noisy. The business centres attracted 
many people from outside and facilitated trading enterprises. 

For internal tradci both animals and boats were used^ besides 
human carriers. Inscriptions make numerous references to elc- 
pbants, horses, buffaloes^ cattle^ and boats in the Brahmaputra. 
The Te^ur Rock inscription of Harjjara indicates that the royal 
boats were numerous and even in so wide a river as the Brahma¬ 
putra, regulation of boat traffic was found necessary to prevent 
Collisions between royal boats and those of fishermen Inscrip¬ 
tions also mention buHock carts (ioknfa) and carriages drawn by 
elephants and horses canying merchants and weD-to-do people in 
the streets and market places. These conveyances served also the 
purpose of external trade. 

Communications were by mountain passes, land and water 
routes. This, as we shall show, is testified by the classical writers 
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beginniug with the first century A.D., if not earUer. Water com- 
rDiioicatiCn^ were net only by the Brahmaputra, its tributaries, 
and the Ganges, but also through the upper courses of the Irra- 
waddy^ Mekong^ Menam, Chindwia and other rivers of Burma. 
Since the time of the intrusion of the oceanic elements into Assam 
Ihrough Burma, both the land and the sea routes remained open. 
Trading by sea was carried on by a class of people^ called Vaniks 
(merchants) ,^” Yuan Ghv^ang states that the rulers of K^arupa 
had the sea route to China imder their protection.™ The existence 
of a sea route to China is also evidenced by the question put by 
Bhaskara to Yuan Chwang regarding his route of return to his 
place of nativity. “But I know not,"^ said Bhaskara, “if you prefer 
to go* by what route you propO(se to return; if you select the 
southern sea route^ then I wiE send some officials to accompany 
you.”™ Some of the aphorisms of Daka refer to ccininerce by 
sea on the coast of Arakan. He also refers to a profitable trade 
with the people of Lankd or Kdtnabnkd of Yuan Cbwang, lying 
on the south-east of Somata^ or the coast of Burma- “Perhaps 
traders from Champa, Kimartipa and Vahga visited this coast for 
the purposes of trade/' It was quite possible from early times, 
as the iMuhitya sdgaru, as evidenced by the classical and Indian 
sources, joined the Bay of Bengal. The merehants from Kteoa" 
rupa, therefore, ^"carried their merchandise in large boats down 
the Brahmaputra and reached the sea after skirting round the 
Garo Hills. They crossed the sea and traded in seaports like 
ISmraliplj/'^^*^ 

The cultural and commercial contact between ancient Assam 
and China both by land and sea routes is shown by a number of 
sources, which support our ccmtentioii that both the lands eontamed 
some elements of common culture, as China supplied some earher 
racial elements that contributed to the development of the Indo- 
Chinese culture in Assam. The earliest reference to coramerdal 
relations between India and China through the Assam^Burma 
routes is found m the accounts of Chung Kien (200 B C,)- We 
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have discussed this questiDii m another place.^^ The two Indian 
Buddhist missionaries who visited China (1st C- A,D,) passed 
probably through the upper valley of the Irrawaddy and YimnaTu 
I-Tatng refers to twenty Chinese priests as having come to India 
from Siuchuan through Upper Burma in the 3rd or 4th century 
AJJ+ In the 10th century AJD., 3M missionaries from China to 
India returped by way of Yunnan.^ 

The reference in the Shu (A,D. 420-79) that a king 

of the Kapili valley in Assam sent an embassy to China,pro¬ 
bably through this Ajssam-Burma route, also indicates the early 
political and commercial contact between Assam and China- This 
was strengthened during the Tth century AJ>. during the time of 
the visit of Yuan Chwang to the court of Bhlskara. We have 
already referred to the sea routra to China, which were under 
the control of the Kamarupa rulers. The existence of a land route 
and the intimate relation between the two lands arc revealed 
both by the accounts of the pdgrtm end their conversations. Yuan 
Chwang writes thus: “To the east of Knniarupa+ the country was 
B series of hills and hillocks without any principal city and it 
reached the south-west barbarians (of C hina ) ^ because the 
inhabitants were akin to the Man and the Lao- The pilgrim 
learned from the people (of Klmarupa) that the south-west 
borders of Szuchuan were distant about two months' journey.” 
When the pitgiiEn was in Kamarupa. Bhaskara told him of Hs 
(Bhaskara's) interest and intimate knowledge of China. *"Now 
through the kingdoms of India,"^ said the king, *^there are many 
persons who sing about the victories of the T'sin king of the 
Mahacina country; I have long heard of this. And is it true that 
this is your honourable birlh-ptace? — 1 have ever had an esteem 
towards the east, but the intervening mountains and rivers have 
prevented me from personally visiting The song referred 

to relates to the victory of T^sin, the second son of the T^ang 
Emperor Kaotsu, over the rebels In A.D- 619. Even after this Bhas- 
kara retained close contact with China. When the envoys of the 
Tang dynasty, Li yi piao and Wang Hiuan tse (A.D. 643^6) 
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to BtiSskara asked the former to send him a Sanskrit transla¬ 

tion of Tao--teh-kLng and the latter for a portrait of Lao tse. The 
work was translated with the help of Yuan Chwang and some 
Taoist teachers and sent to Bhaskara.^^ Unfortunately we have 
no trace of the work, wbich if recovered^ **will be a doctiment of 
ioestimable value in the world of Chino-Indian contacts — a 
permanent memento of India's genuine desire to know China, how¬ 
ever limited that desire might have been.”^^^ All these records 
point to the conclusion that Assam had intimate cnltuml contact 
aud cominercial relations with Chma* both by land and sea routes 
long before the time of Bhaskara in the 7th centnty A-D. 

A detailed description of the Assam-Burma routes to China 
is given in Kin tan (8th century A*D.), It describes the route 
from Tonkin in Southern China through Yuimansen, Yimnan-fou 
and Talifou; going westwards it crossed the Salween at Young- 
chang, on the west of that river, and then led to Chou-kio-leang 
to the east of Momein between Sbiveli and the Salween^ It 
branched off there, the main route leading through the valley of 
the Shiveli and joining the Irrawaddy on the south-west; the second 
route Jed to the west. From Chou-ko-leang, the mam route 
reached Si-li, halfway between Ta-gaung and MandhUy; it passed 
by Toumin (Pagan) and reached Prome and leading through the 
mountain of Arakan in the west^ it reached Kamarupa. The minor 
route from Chou-ko-leang led westwards to Teng Ch'ong (Momein) 
and crossing the mountains, reached Li-Shouei on the Irrawaddy 
near Bhamo; then crossing the river Magaung, it led through the 
town of Nagansi through the mountains and then reached 
K^axupa.^i^ 

At a subseiiuent time numerous other routes were opened 
into China through Burma, Bhutan and TlheX, and not only the 
people from the plains but also the hill tribes, the Abars, Dafalis 
and the Mishmis in parUcular, were rcgponsible for these early 
commercial contacts. These trading routes confirm our belief that 
ancient Assam had regular commercial transactions with China 
and the Far East through Burma, Manipur, Patkai and other 
passes of Assam in the north and the soutii-east. 
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Th^t there were numerous mpuntain passes in the notUx of 
Assam leading to China, Afghanistan and the west through Bhu¬ 
tan and Tibet, is testified by a number of sources. The Trib;tgaN- 
writes that there were as many as thirty-five passes be¬ 
tween Assam and Tibet and through them horses were brought to 
Lakhnauti- It was perhaps through these passes in the north and 
the north-east of Assam that some of the racial elementSi such as 
the Alpines, entered the country. Rutherford states that the 
Lhasa traders had continuoiis CQUunereLal relations with Assam in 
the past. The merehants from Lhasa went to China and brought 
back various goods for sale to the Assam tradersJ^ This is point¬ 
ed out by the Periplus as early as the first century A.D+ It states 
that from Thina or Assam, articles, like raw and manufactured 
silk Were brought by land through Bactria to Barygaza or else 
down the Ganges and then by sea to Limurika ou the coast of 
Malabar. The work refers, therefore, to both land and water 
routes and points to trading relations with places like Afghanistan. 
The first of these routes was via Tibet or Bhutan. The Tibetans, 
we know, carried on a considerable traffic with Assam. A cara¬ 
van consistidg of about 2Q persons went annually to the feontier 
of Assam and took up their quarters at a. place called Chounai 
while the Assamese merchants were stationed at Geganshur. This 
was one route through which the goods of Assam reached Bactria 
as well.i® Another route was through the mountain pai^es of 
Bhutan. This is confirmed also by a later writer, Tavernier, who 
mentions that merchants travelled through Bhutan to Kabul to 
avoid paying duty that was levied oa merchandise passing into 
India via GorakhpurJ^^ He describes a joumey extending over 
deserts and mountains as far as Kabul where the caravans parted, 
some for Great Tartary, and others for Balkh, and at the latter 
place merchants of Bhutan bartered their goods. The accounts 
given in the Periplits would, therefore, yield that merchandise 
brought from Assam to Balkh or Bactria was purchased there 
by merchants, who were on their way to India, and who after¬ 
wards sailed down the Indus to Barygaza or Gujarat, where they 
took ship for the Red Sea, The other route by water down the 
Ganges and then by sea to Limurika no doubt refers to the route 
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by die Brahinaputra and the Ganges. Merchandise from Assam 
was brought by this route to the Gang^tie mart near Dacca and 
was then shipped to Lmmrika,^^ The joumey of the caravan from 
Byzantium to the frontier of Serica or Assam^ as described by 
Ptolemy^ seems to be identical with the description in the PeripJus 
of the route from Bactria to Assam or with the route from Bhutan 
to Kabul and then to Baikh.^^ It appears that the merchants who 
traded with the people of Assam were not allowed to enter the 
latter coiintiyt but they carried on traffic with them at a pass be¬ 
tween Bhutan and Assam, Ptolemy (U x^ii) mentions another 
route to Assam via, Palibothra (Pat^putra). This was through 
the Brahmaputra to A^ssamp which was the route by the Ganges 
mentioned in the Periphis, by which merchandise was exported to 
limurika by sea. 

Assam's cultural and commercial relations with the rest of 
India have been far doser. Beside the contact between Kama- 
rupa and Videhaj relations ’^ith Gujara^ and KaMuIra from early 
times have been proved by the EpLcs,^ the Parfinos and the Jifljfl" 
taTfl-n^ini We have abeudy referred to the route from Ass^ 
through the Brahmaputra and the Ganges to Bengal^ Mogadha and 
the west, as mentioned by the Periplits and Ptolemy. This is also 
referred to by Cteslas and Aelian, who mention a profitable trade 
in lac and amber from the siptachoro tree grown in the hills of 
Assam. Wilford, on the basis of these wrlterst points out that 
these people where siptoeftora was found, traded with the rest of 
India, carrying the dried fruit of the tree^ along ^vifh the amber 
and the purple dye prepared from the lac in boats^ They are aUo 
said to have carried a great quantity to the then king of Maga^' 
dha to the amount of one hundred talents, and in return they took 
bread, coarse cloth and other articles.*^ Schoif, on the basis of 
the PertpEuj, rightly poinl^ out that gold from the rivers of Assam 
and Burma was brought to India through Tripura.™ This is con¬ 
firmed by the later traveller Tavernier who wrote that both gold 
and silk were not only sent overland to China, but also that the 
TripurS merchants had trading relations with the Deccan,^^ 
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Assam^s commeticial relations even with Ctylon are indicated by 
another classical source. In speaking of Em embassy from Ceykro 
ta the Boman emperor Claudius, Pliny (vi* xvli^xxH) repre¬ 
sents the ambassador as stating that the people of Ceyloa knew 
the Seres, people of Assam through the medium of trade and that 
the ambassador's father often visited thetUh^^ 

The most intimate contact, as we have stated^ was with Maga* 
dha. The earliest mention of the trade routes between Kima- 
rupa and Magadha is found in the Atth&sfl^tTn. The extension of 
the frontiers of K^arupa to North Bengal, Kalmga, Ko^ and 
Magadha at a subsequent time, and the close cultural contact 
between Kamarupa and the^e regions, tncluding Nepal, led to the 
development of regular trade route^ The route to Magadha was 
not only by watexp as evidenced by the classical sources, but also 
by land. The association of Bhaskara with Yuan Chwang and 
Har^a during the 71h century AJU. rm^eals sotuething about these 
routes. Comniimicationj w'exe regular and easy. Hamsavega^ the 
Kamarupa ambassador^ met Har^ on the bank of the river Saraa- 
uatS'j not far from Sthanesvara, after a month's journey. Another 
messenger from Bhiskara reached Ndlcndd within ^ short tbne.*^ 
Smiilarly a messenger despatched by Har^, when he was in KoA- 
goda (Ganjam)^ reached Kamarupa after a few daya^ journey.™ 
Thus there was a regular exchange of envoya from one part of 
the country to another^ probably by the land route. The exact 
line of communication we find from the route of Yuan Chw^ang. 
When he started for Kamarupa from Magadha, he came through 
Campflj Kflja7t^ara (Rajmahal) and and then, 

crossing a large river, which was evidently the Karatoya^ the 
pilgrim entered Kamarupa,™ Hie importance of the water 
route is also revealed by the accounts. Bh^kara with the pUgnm 
Went with his foUo’wers up the Ganges and met Har^a near Kajari- 
The evidence shows that the kingdom had a continuous 
diplomatic and trading relation witfi the west both by land and 
Water routes> not only duriiig the 7th century A^D.^ but also before 
Snd after. The conquest of Gau^, Kosab^ KchYtgfffl and other 
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lands during the 8th century AJ>. by Hai^deva seems to indi¬ 
cate that there were good rnad and water cornmunications for 
the march of armies^ Tht constant migration of Brahmanas and 
other people to and from K^Unarupa, a3 shown by records, also 
points to the same conclusion, 

(ii) Articled o/ trade: One of the chief articles of 
trade was silk, both raw and manuJactwed, which was 
ejcported to other lands. This is testiBed by the Periplus 
which, as we have mentioned, records that from Thina 
(Assam) ^ both raw and manufactured silk were brought 
by land through Bactnia to Barygaza or dse down the Ganges 
and then by sea to Limurika or the coast of Malabar.^ Pliny 
also mentions that the silk trade was carried on in and through 
Assam-®® The same reference is found in Ammlanns Martellmus 
(xxii, vL). Another valuable article of export was tejpdfj the 
Tnaiabothnim of the Periplus and other classical writers. The 
Peripltis give^ an interesting story of the Sesatae in connection 
with the marketing of this article-^ This refers to the descrip¬ 
tion of a trading in malabothrum of the people of Assam,®*^ The 
exddenoe for the export of gold is pointed out by SchoiT+ on the 
basis of the Periplus, and we have already stated that gold was 
brought to India from the rivers of Assam and Burma,™ This is 
confirmed by Tavemierj who points out that both silk and gold 
were sent overland to Chinai, and the merchants of Tripura, trad¬ 
ing in the Deccan^ took back valuable commodities,^ 

The marketing habits of the Sesatae of Assam of the PeriplwJt 
axe described in other Classical works* Fomponius Mela, for 
Instance, (iii, vii) describing the country of the Seres (Assam) 
unites that they were noted for their trade. They used to leave 
their merchandise and retire til] the merchants they dealt with 
had left a price or bartered for the amount, which, upon their 
departxire, the people of Seres returned and collected* Similar 
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reference is found in Pliny (vi^ xvii-xxLi) who refers to the 
marketing habits of the people of the country of the Seres or 
Assam,^® 

The other articles of merchandise^ mentioned in the Classical 
works^ are laCp buffalo and rhinoceros" hide and horns, ironp aloe, 
musk^ dothp etc, Ammianiis Mjfircellinus nxentioiis commo¬ 

dities from the country of the Seres^ which were exported to 
other parts of India. Pliny also mentions that they exported ^nj 
iron and cloth. The iron of Series (Assam) is considered to be 
the best in India (xxxiii^ xiv). We have already mentioned 
the export of lae and amber of the siptachfuro. tree, on the basis 
of Ctesias and Adian, and the people exchanged them for bread, 
coarse clothe etc. They sold also their ^ordsj bows and arrowSh 
The reference is to the marketing habits of some hill people of 
Assam. Cteslas further mentions, with reference to the country of 
siptachora^ that it produced all good thmgSp which according to 
Taylor refer to silk, lac and other dyesp mcluding musk, ivory, 
gold, silver and iron, which were exported to India^ via the Brah¬ 
maputra.^ The export of lac to China and Japan Is mentioned 
also by Tavernier.^ The export of iron, hide, buffalo horns, 
pearls, including lac and silk to China through Bhutan and Tibet 
was also common. We have already stated that the r.hHiga mer^ 
chants had regular trading relations with Assam in between their 
passes. The merchants from Lhasa used to go to China and 
brought back silver bullion and rock salt which they exchanged 
with the Assam traders for rice, sUk, bcp hide, buffalo homs, pearls 
and other commodities.^* All these accounts prove that the 
country exported many valuable articles to other lands and had 
important commercial enterprises from early times. 

(iii) Mednefn of excJiAnge —Weights and Measures : It is not 
known when coins were for the first time used as a medium of 
exchange in Assam. In early tUneSp when the value of 
an article was measured in terms of commodities, aU business 
transactions were no doubt carried on by a system of barter, and, 
as in other parts of India, as shown by early literature, animalsj 
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like cattle, animal skins, garments, rice, cowries, etc-, were used 
for barter. The evidence of trading relations that we have just 
described, paints to the fact that barter was the only medium of 
exchange- It is worth noting that even now the most of the 
tribes use articles like antmal heads, mlthana , dans, arrows and 
spear heads, gongs, bells, etc., in purchasing things. The people 
of the plains also were accustomed to carry on their commercial 
transactions with the help of barter even long after the circula¬ 
tion of coins. Unfortunately, not a single Assamese coin of our 
period has been discovered. 

The earliest reference to the use of cowries is found in the 
Har$acorita; states that Bhaskara sent to Har^a “heaps of 

bl a ck and white cowries*' as prcsents.^^^ The u™ of cowries is 
further proved by the Terpur Rock inscription of Harjjata,^s The 
ea rl iest reference to a silver coin probably from Kamarupa is 
noticed in the Arthoiostra which mentioDs it under the name of 
Gautikam.»7 The gold coin 'fcaltH', mentioned in the Pcriplus,=i* 
which in the opinion of Benfey, is associated with the word 
Kclitd,*» has probably a connection with the Kalitas of Assam, 
who as rulers may have minted coins. A definite reference to gold 
coins is foimd in the SUimpur grant of the twelfth century A.D., 
which^ referring to a tuhipurusa gift from the Kamarupa 
Jayap^a, states that the Brahmana Pxahisa did not accept the 
offer of 900 gold coins.^ The same grant states that the Brah- 
mapa refused to accept a gift of land yielding an income of 1,000 
coins. There is besides other evidence to show that the people 
worked in metal- These prove that both cowries and were 
used as a medium of exchange side by side with the exchange 
of articles for articles 

The evidence about the use of weights and measures is lack¬ 
ing. L. D. Bomett rightly points out, however, “that different 
ages and provinces followed different standards".®! it is not 
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known what exactly wa^ the standard cpf weight of the 
i^erred to in ancient Assam. The words dro^ and pdjcika occur 
in the gilimpur grant in connectioii with land-grants. On the 
basis of Gupta inscriptions^ paUtka is taken to be equal to forty 
As occurring in the Anha^ira, the weight of a dmna 
is taken to be about 21 Ihs.®^ Dtotui or is used now in 

Assam as measuring five seers of any article; but when applied 
to a plot of land* it stands for about a btgAd of land* Both pd^ka 
and drcrf^i might have been used in the sense of a partietibr area 
of land as well as for wei^ts and measures, and were used m 
the exchange of conunodities through barter. Ite reference in 
the Silimpur grant to a tuldpuTu^ gift of 90Q gold coins (i.e., 
equal to the weight of the body)* suggests that the weight of a 
gold coin was equal to about five tolasp taking the average weight 
of a body as about 120 Ibe. 
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Section 3 

LITERATURE AND EDUCATION 


1. Introduction of script and the art of writing : 

Not to speak of the Assamese script^ which jj definitely of 
later development, the question of the evolution of the Indian 
alphabets and the art of writing is still disputed.* But, the weight 
of evidence proves the Indian origin of the alphabets.^ It is also 
believed that Brdhmi is the parent of the Indian scripts*^ We 
cannot, however, conclude whether the BTOhmi or any other script 
had its origin in the pr^iistoric pictographs,* till these are com* 
pletely deciphered-^ But it is certain that from the period of 
the Vedas onwards both the script and the art of writing were 
developed*® 

It is likely that the Assamese script was derived from the 
Dei^cndgarf through successive stages until it reached its final 
form- It was probably a ^descendant of the KufiZa variation of 
the Gupta script of Elastem India^*^ An examinatiDn of the script 
of the epigraphsp written in Devanagari shows the trend of its 
evolution on independent lines. In any the earliest known 

script of Assam was Deuan^ari^ and the art of writing in Assam 
was known es early as the 6tfa century AJD-j if not earlier* as 
proved by the grants of Bhutivarman. Beginning with a gradual 
change in the Kdmurilpi dialect, which according to Yuan Chwang 
differed only a BtUe tram, that of Mid India,^ the process of evo- 
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lutiOQ of botb the script and the language continued until it had 
an indiTidualised and independent sctipf of its own, the final form 
of which existed at the latest during the 12th-13tb century A.D. 
This is substantiated hy existing Sanshrit and Assamese works. 
Even after the evolutian, the parallel development and the use of 
both the languages may have continued throughout the ancient 
period. Evidence of the existence of anything like Mon-Khmer 
Khisi and Mongolian scripts is lacking, nor is it known when and 
how their dialects were differentiated. The Mon-Khmer speech had 
perhaps an earlier growth, though no written literature of the period 
has come down to us. The substratum of both the Mon-Khmer 
and Tibeto-Burman speech in the Assamese vocabulary points 
definitely to the early evolution of their dialects; but for want of 
written specimens, our treatment of the subject will be confined 
to the Assamese language and the evolution of Assamese litera¬ 
ture alone. 

2. Evolution of Assamese langnage and literature of the period: 

Though the script was derived from the Devanapntf and 
though the language itself belongs to a branch of the Neo-lndo- 
Aryan languages, or rather the outer band of the Tndo-Aryan 
groups, with a definite admixture of the Dardic speech of the 
Alpines,® its vocahrilary is not entirely based on the Sanskrit. The 
epigraphs, though written in Sanskrit, prove that as early as the 
7th century A,D, and later, some of the Assamese fonnattons are 
found even in their present forms and used in the same sense. 
To cite a few imstances, the name of a man 'Kdlia’, used at present 

in the same form, occurs in the Nidhanpur grant; ‘.pttmbori' 

of the same grant is used now as Panwru; 'Wofcfca* (nose) 
of the Tezpur Hock inscription of Harjjara, in modem Assa¬ 
mese ndkn; 'ICud' (well) of the Terpur grant of Vana- 

mala. now used as Ktia; ‘Ali^ (dam in rice field) of the Nowgong 
grant, is used in the sajne fotm in mode'ni 

(a small streafn) of the Guikuehi grant is used now as JiiK; 
Van' (a channel) of Pu^bhadri grant Is also so These 

instance^ show that the Assamese language is not entirely based 
on the Sanskrit, and its evolution on independent Un^ began very 
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In fact, the vemaeular languages of partieiUarly North 
India are derived from apahhraih&is, based not on Sanskrit but on 
old Prdkrts. These ^‘^must be considered as the descendants not of 
grammatical Sanskrit, nor of grammatical Profcrt but of the various 
Qjmhhrimsas, spoken in different parts of India^\^i It is evident 
that Assamese originated from the same group as the Bengallj 
Oriya and Bibffri, derived from the eastern variety of the Maga- 
dfean It b perhaps due to this common origin and the 

similarity of alphabets that a claim has been made that Assamese 
Is nothing but a dialect of Bengali.^ Butp not only in vocabularies 
but also in grammar and accent, the tivo languages have a mark¬ 
ed difference; a few of the instances that we have quoted from 
our epigraph definitely point to the independent origin of both 
the script and language of the Assamese. It is certain that both 
“started on parallel lines with peculiar dialectical predispositions 
and often developed sharply contradictory idiosyni:iracies."^* 
Assamese^ thereforCp was never "an offshoot or patois of Bengalis 
but an independent speech, related to Bengali, both occulting the 
position of dialects with, refer^ice to some standard Mopadhcn 
ipabkratnia. Modem Assamese in certain respects shovra a clear 
approKimation to the forms and idioms preserved in the dofids.^^ 
S* K* Chattcrji rightly points out that "Assamese — became an 
iddependent speech, although her sister dialect^ Norffi Bengali 
occupied the vassalage of the litexarj^ speech of Bengal''^® 

This independent position of Assamese may also he attri¬ 
buted to the extensive literary works of the period. As Macdondl 
points out, the Assamese ^‘possesses an important literature — Its 
literary style does not suffer like Bengal from the excessive use 
of Sankritisatioiis. The literature goes back to an early date, is 
varied in character and especially abounds in historical works."^^ 
The dialect prevalent in places Bke Koch Bihar and Rangpur* 
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which were under K^axiipa, was the old Kdmarwjnp and the 
aphorisms of Ddfc^i, who was from Kamarupap iotmd its way^ to 
Bengal and even to Orissa in the past Even to-^lay the speech 
of these parts of North Bengal bears close similarity to modem 
Asssamese. In finet Assamese literature is as old as the Bengalis 
“Like Oriya, Assamese is a sister, not a daughter of Bengali. It 
comes from Bihar^ through Nordi Bengal, not through Bengal 
proper*'.^ As NiohoU remarksn the language *‘is notp as many sup¬ 
pose a corrupt dialect of Bengali, but a distinct and coordinate 
tongue, having with Bengali a common source of current 
vocabulary. Its Sanskrit did not come to it from Bengal, but 
from the upper provinces of India “this, all who carefully 
examine the matter^ will readily admit.There is eveiy reason 
to believe, thereforep that Assamese came direct from the west* 

The origin of Assamese literaturep thereforep goes back to 
antiquity, and it is as rich as other provincial languages of India. 
Its 'literature is as oldp if not older than that of Bengali “ 
Assamese literature is essentially a national product It always has 
been national and it is so still* The geniuis of its people has led it 
along lines of its own and its glory “ hisloiy — is a branch of study 
almost unknown to the indigenous literature of Bengal* Whether 
the nation has made the literature or the litorature the nation, 
I know notp^^ writes Griersoui as a matter of fact, both have 

been for centuries and are in vigorous existence. Between them 
they have created a standard literary language, which, whether its 
grammar resembles that of Bengal or not, has won for itself the 
right to a separate^ Independent existence.*^ This independent 
character is shown by the fact that though it had its origin in 
the eastern variety of the Magadhan etpabhmThicc and idtimately 
in Sanskritp it contains more non-Aryan words. It ha^ also dose 
similarities with the western group and even the Marathi 
language. It “retains some important peeuliaritles of the Western 
group to which Sindhi and Gu}axeti also belong. Nay^ it retains 
also a few peculiarities of the language of the Zend Avesta*'^ 

GriersBo, LSI., I. 1, pp. 1S6-ST. 

It). Gnimmiir, etc., p. 72. 

2!). Axp^ctM of Ammesf Literature^ p. 2. 
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So Assamese “is a mixture of Sauroscnl and Mogadkl Bpfl- 
or a mjpcture of the Hlastem and Western groiips of 
the outer band of the Indo-Aryan languages, containing many 
Dardic elements. To show a few mstances of similarities, the 
AkSsamese word (mother) is the same in Marlthl and found 
in dialects near Gujarnf; ^jon^ (moon) is the same in and 

'jut' (fire) in Avestan.^ The close cultuml and linguistic affini¬ 
ties with Mithila and Kalihga throughout the centuries are well 
known. The contributions made, however, by the non-Aryan ele¬ 
ments to the formation of Assamese are far greater than those 
of the Arj'ans. In short, the Aryans and non-Aryans like the 
Aiistrie and the Tibeto-Burmans have contributed to the richness 
of the Assamese vocabuLaiy^ B. X. K^ati has rightly shown the 
various influences of the Austric* Kolerian, Malayan, Bodo 
other elements in the formation of the Assamese vocabulary. Uke 
the composite character of tlie Assamese culture, the language has 
also absorbed these various elements and like the Bodo ''the 
Austric elements seem to constitute an essential substratum of 
Assamese vocabular>^^* 2 a 

We may corroborate our flndings by citing a few Instances. 
The Assamese 'dpd^ (boy) has its Mund^f equivalent in 
Assamese *dadd^ (elder brother) in Sant^^ *dada** ^bei' (elder 
sister) in Gond, ^bdi\‘ -beii^ (.™n) in Juong, 'held'; 'kdbu* (con¬ 
venience) in Khisi, (good luck, opportunity); 

(attendant) in Khasi, Taitfcdi^ (to wander about)The Tibeto- 
Burman elements are more predominant than any other. The 
Assamese (guest) in Mikir, arleng* (guest); 

(anger) in ChutHi khemfl; ^tekelf (earthen jar) in Garo, 
dula^ (bridge) in Kachari *d(m^ (Irrigation ehan-^ 

nel) in Kaeh^ and Mikir, Some Assamese words 

have even similarities with wor^ of other Indo-European 
bmgiiages. The Assamese (grand-tnoiher) has the Latin 

equivalent, ama; (grand-father) in Greek, atta; 'aP (nursing) 
in Latin, alo (to nourish); "'oV (end) In Latin, ora (border); 
'jaliare^ (bastard) in Zendt jahi (a courtes^an)* All these justify 
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OUT conclusion that bad an independont evolution and 

in course of time ab^rbed more non-Aryan words than those of 
Sanskrit. 

The earliest specimens of the Assamese are supplied by the 
Buddhist dohds^ recovered from Nepal, and the writings of the 
T^trik-Buddhist sidd^cts, most of which were composed in old 
Magadhan ApcbAmmsa^ allied to old Kdmcriipi, and were current 
in Bengal and Bihar. The Kr^ fCIrfana of Badu Candidas^ also 
presents such specimens of speech.^ The testimony of Yuan 
Chwang that the speech of Kamarupa differed only a little from 
that of Mid-India can possibb^ be justified by the fact that Assam 
held very intimate cultural contact with Videha, Magadha and 
MithHa, "“'It is not^ therefore, at all strange that the language of 
the Buddhist composed in Karnarupa during the tenth and 

the eleventh centuries^ should be a mixed^ MaithiU-Kdmariipt 
language bearing close resemblance to Tnodem Assamese, the 
direct off-spring of the old ffcntfiTupl dialect.^^ 

It may be pointed out here that ancient Assamese literature 
consists of much unwritten poetry, such as pastoral ballads; Bihu 
folk songs; cowherd and boat songs, incantations and mantras, 
used in magic and aorccry or to cure snake^bite and to drive 
away the evU influence of spirits during Qlness; middles; maxims; 
proverbs, etc. In fact, ancient Assamese hterature contains a rich 
mine of riddles and proverbsp some of which^ like the songs and 
ballads, have now been reduced to writing ® Assamese language 
is very rich in proverbs, and nodiing perhaps can better Ulustrote 
the ciiltural achievement of a people than these ptoverbs-^^ We 
are not certain, however, about their dates. The best specimens 
of wise sayings are contained in a work, "DS.kiihha^ita.% attributed 
to Z>olca. wntten m old KfinxoT-flpi dialect,^* The work provides 
an important specimen of the andent literature of Assam. It is, 
however, too early to ascribe the worfc to the 6th century A.D., 
as done by D. N, Bezbarua.33 It may have been composed about 


B. K. Klikflti. (ed.), A«p«cti u/ Early AAsamste 4. 
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the 8th century It is true that Deka Nourished at a time 

when the written literature of Assam had scarcely taken its birllL^s 
The place of the nativity of DSka is given in the work, which 
states that he was the native of Lehitia^igara near mod^n Barpe|a- 

Ancient Assam produced literature in both Assamese and 
Sanskrit; hut only a very lew specimens of writing have been 
brought to light. 

The Sanskrit compositions included, besides the epigraphs of 
the periodp works relating to astrology^^ astronomy, palmistry, 
arithmeticp medicine and voluminous Tantrik works, most of 
which, however, do not belong to the period prior to the 12tb 
century A-D. The settlement of Brahmaj^as and other AryanSj 
and the royal patronage of Bramanical culture and of learned 
pai^ms in the court, contributed largely to the culture of the 
Sanskrit literature. Kimarupa;, as testified by Yuan Chwang, was 
a noted centre of learning.^ The epigraphs both in prose and 
verse are written with stately diction and poetic style and some uf 
them may be compared with any other compositions of the period 
from ancient India. Some of the verses in the epigraphs contain 
passages from Kalidasa and Bina, and the scribes tried to imitate 
their style. The Nowgong grant, for instance, contains passages 
from the As noticed by T. Bloch, the writer of 

the Bargaon grant imitated the style of the Har^faccrim.® These 
facts indicate that the composers were well-versed in Sanskrit 
literature. The specimens no doubt represent the earliest phase 
of hteraiy compositions in Assam, 

The rulers were also noted for their Sanskrit culture. The 
Gauhati grant (v. 11) credits Purandarapala with the epithet 
'sulcavr. The Nltikusuma^ a work on statecraft, based on Sukra- 
nttiy was composed by him. In the anthology of the "Kamndra- 
VQC^mn-s&muccaya*^ Har^pala, who was the king of Kamarupa, 
is credited with the composition of a verse.^ This king is described 

34. EHX., pp. 3I9£. 

35. H. C. Goswami, Descriptive Cataiof^Lc uf Awmetc 
p, 4L 

36. Watters. U. pp. 185f. 

37i HoerT^e, LXVI, pp. 289-33. 

33. LXYIT, I. pp, Osf, 

33, Ed. F. W. Thomas, pp. 47-43, 

40, N. K. Da^gupla, IV, pp. 5G ST* 
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m the grants of Dbarmapala as being favoured by the god¬ 
dess of learoidg.*^ The anthology of ^tidharadisap the ^Sadukti- 
kanidTnrUL^^ presents us with no less than ten verses of Dharma- 
pila, who was no other than the king Dharmapala of Klmarupa.^ 
In his Pu$pabhadra grant (v. S) Dharmapala is described as 
*fcaviccfcravc[a and eight verses of the said grant were 

composed by him. 

An important Sanskrit work of an earlier period is the 
^Kdmarupa dealing with planetary 

worship and attributed to about A,D. 065.** Some writers attribute 
the composition of the Rntndunfe to Har^deva of K^arupa dur¬ 
ing the 8th century A,D. In the prelude to the work» its author¬ 
ship is attributed to one Sii Har^devap and Wilson Identifies Kim 
with the king of Kasmlra of the llth-12th century A-D.*® This 
view is not tenable, as quotations from the work have been noticed 
in the of Bhoja (A.D. 1D19-1D46), the 

Daiarurwi of Dhananjaya (iOth century A.D.)^ Dhuani/dioka of 
Anandavardhana (A.D. 857-S84) and other works. Some writers 
identify the author with Har^ of Kanauf, on the basis of a pas¬ 
sage from the Kdvyamimdmsd of Hajasekhara, quoted by Ettin- 
ghausen.'*® One Dhavaka Bhasaf a court poet of 6rT Harsavikrama 
has been credited with the authorship of the work along with 
Nagdiuxnda, Priycdarsifcd and others^ and it is supposed that he 
passed ofi these works under the name of his patron, Haj^ekhara 
hero has confounded the well-known Bhasa^ the author of the 
SnffpTHi-Vcsnufl.dflt£tt with Ohavaka Bha^i Harga-^siladitya^ the 
author of i^d^ruiTTda with Sri Har^vlkrama, the patron of 
Dh&vaka Bhisa and Sri Har^a, the author of the HatnetJali The 
due to the identification of Sri Har^ is found in the verses in the 
beginning of the work: 

Afudupalina SutehhyOt 

Dvijet ur^bkd fiirupadraua 


4lr Khviiamukhi gmit, T 9s ^SubhaE'Jcars^pataha grant, V 9. 

42l M. M. B, Samu, Th& Punjab Oriental Serietf XV, 1933 (No. IKS),, 
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The egression 'jita refers te Kr^ijw- As given in 

the Pura-^ {v. 29, w. 16-21), Mu^u was the dt> f fi n ‘^* *r of 

the city of Prigiyoti^a, and when killed him, Naraklsura 

resisted the attack of Krpja, in which the former was killed. 
The reference is significant, as we know the king Har^ of Kama- 
rupB) belonged to the family of Naraka. The identification of 
Sri the author of EatndudJj with Harsadeva of Kimatupa, 

the conqueror of Gcudc, Kclmga, Kosaia and other land sacms 
also to rest gn other evidence. In the fourth act of the drama 
we find a description of the conquest of Kwnla. Bajcia in his 
Hcrfacarito (HI, 141) speaks of the wine-flushed cheek of the 
M^ava women. This is depicted also in the first canto of the 
PatnstKiIf. This shows that the drama was written about the 7th- 
8th century AH. and not later than the 9th century AH., as it 
is quoted in the Dkvanyaloka. The chronology, therefore, fits in 
with the period of Harjadeva of Karoarupa « 

The Mwirardk^asa a{ Visakhadatta, patronised by Avanti- 
varman, was probably composed in Kamariipa." Abhinavagupta, 
a Kamariipa Buddhist scholar of the 9th century A.D., who was 
engaged in a controversy with Sahkaracaiya » was the' author of 
two works, rnntralgfca and TcntrflsaTO.si Perhaps the greatest 
contribution to the T^trik literature, written in Sanskrit, a work 
of much historical and cultural value, is the Knlikd Puraim, classed 
among the t/pe-Purdiias.sa it contains 91 chapters dealing with 
vmed subjects. J, C, Roy and P. K. Code place the work in 
about A.D. 1000.® On the basis of Hemadri's quotation hwi the 
work in his ‘Catnnjarpc Cintdmani\ it is held that there was an 
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earlier work than this, written by Sirwirta ^ta and this earlier 
work might have been written between A,D. 650 — 900; and the 

present work was composed in Assam about A_D, 1000_1100,®* 

In any case, it is evident that the present Kdliko Puwno was com¬ 
posed in Assam, probably during the reign of Dharmapala,** The 
Oafcarriavc,®* another Vajt&y&Tvt work was compiled in Eastern 
India, most probably in Kamarupa* In the opinion of G* Tucci, 
the work is devoted to the cult of Ddkinis and YofliiMS,®* Pandit 
H. P. gastrf attributes the authorship of the work to Ddka, the 
writer of wise sayings (aphoriims).®* But this is wrong, Daka, 
the writer of DfikabJianita, whom we have already mentioned, was 
a quite different person and has nothing to do with the BoJcdrpcefl, 
which is a ‘rantrik work, dealing with the propitiation of Dnfcs 
and Dakials (male and female evil spirits).*5^ Kagaijuna, the disciple 
of Saraha or R^ula and one of the Vajroydna teachers who 
flourished about the 10 th century AJ>.« composed two works, the 
Yogaiataka^ a medical work dealmg with one hundred prescrip¬ 
tions and the BoodkicitwiviuiirTioTia.®! He is mentioned by 
Alberuni as having flourished about 100 years before his time, Le., 
about the middle of the 10th century A,D, He was, therefore, 
quite a different person from the great Nagaijuna of the Mah&yana 
^ool. The Kaulajrxananir^ya,^ Akulaviratantra and Kama- 
fcn^dgu/tyadtidhi^ all T^trik works, ascribed to about the llth 
centuiy A.D, are attributed to Mlnanatha or Matsyendranatha, who 
hailed from Kamarupa.®® It is likely that these works were writ- 

scene of most of his activities, Mlna- 
natha's disciple Goraksanntha also wrote important VajmyaTta 
works like the GorHicsasamkitd®* and the KdTnarattui rantra.® 
SahajayoginlcintS, who also belonged to Kamariipa, wrote an im¬ 
portant work, entitled Yynfctafj/iniwTiugBtototi-ariddbi; on# manu¬ 
script of this work hag been preserved in the Oriental Library of 
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Bai'oda.w Most of these works^ aa we have stated^ ware writteTi in 
a mixture of old Kamarupl^Maithill dialect rather than in Prckft 
or pure Sanskrit* Some o£ these works, like the To^rmi Tantra 
and the Ham-Gnuri Sammda^ however, belong to a period later 
than the twelfth centtiry A.D,; hut their importance lies In the 
fact that these works preserve historical traditions of an earlier 
period^ The Yogifli Tatitra, written in Sanskrit in Assam, is really 
a treatise cantaUilng much historical informations like the Hum- 
Gaufi written in both Assamese and Sanskrit.^ Among 

the Sanskrit and Assamese works of a later period^ but recording 
the traditions of an earher period, may also be mentioned many 
m anuscripts on T^tiikism, Astrologyi Astronomy, Palmistry, 
Medicine and Tnontra puthis. 

It is to be admitted that, in the foimative period of Assamese 
language and literature, or prior to the tw'elfth-thirteenth century 
A.D. there were only a very few Assamese WTiters. It is believed 
that writers like Amruddha Bhatta, f^tivarman and Puru^ottama 
Vidyavagisa Nourished in or about the twelfth century AJ).,^ hut 
their dates are still uncertain. The earliest writers of the pre- 
Vaisnava period were Hema Sarasvati and Harivara Vipra who 
composed Prahlddu Centra and BabrunoJiOTUi Parva respectively 
under the royal patronage of the Kamati king Durlahhanarayana, 
who flourished towards the end of the thirteenth or the early part 
of the fourteenth century A,D. The next two noted poets of the 
same period were Rudra Kondeli and Kaviratna SarasvatT who 
composed Dronn Parva and Jd^adns tha vedhn,® The most important 
poet of this period was Midhava Kandall^ whose poetic genius was 
admitted hy his Illustrious successor SahkaradevaH Madhava 
Kandali translated the entire into Assamese under the 

patronage of Mahimauikya. a Kaehiri king who flourished during 
the fourteenth century A.D,™ 

In any case, the number of early Assamese works along with 
a few Sanskrit manuscripts of the period may give us wme Idea 
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of the hteraiy activities of the people, and indicate that this was 
by no means insignificant, 

3, Matexials used fot ivnting and the preservation of manuscripts; 

The existing manuscripts of our period may give us gnmp 
idea of the writing materials used. These consisted cf the inn er 
bark of the bhur^apatra, aloe wood and sartCipSt (aquilaria agallo- 
cha), taidpdt (leaves made by pressing cotton) or cotton cloth, 
wooden-board, palm leaves, animal substances,day, metal, stone, 
brick, etc,™ T^e YogntS. Tentra makes an important reference to 
writing and engraving on materials like day, bark, leaves, gold, 
copper, and silver.™ The use of day, copper and stone as materials 
for writing, is shown by the existing epigraphs of the period, as for 
instance, the day seals of Bh^kara, the Tezpur Kock Inscription of 
Harjjaravannan and the Nidhanptir copper plates of Bhaskara- 
varman. Wintemiu points out that the Bodleian Library mniflinc a 
manuscript on wooden board from Assam,™ The use of aloe bark is 
evidenced by Baunta, who states that among the presents from Bhas- 
kara toBai^a contained “volumes of fine writing with leaves from 
aloe bark and of the hue of the ripe pink cucumber,”™ But the most 
common materials were tulopat and sancipat.™ A scientific method 
was adopted in the preparation of the sanei bark to make it fit 
for writing, and it was really an arduous task.™ Most of the 
Sanskrit and Assamese manuscripts, so far discovered, have been 
found written on this material, and some of them are in their 
origmal condition with fast coloured ink, 

^le Use of ink was common. The word the Assamese, 

maJi.i, occurs as early as the Gri'kyasutms and there are many 
refermoes to its preparation,™ The Buddhist and the Jain works 
mention inkpots (mn^petni). In Assam, ink was usuaUy prepared 
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from ill]!!: fid (termioalla cibrina) and bull's urine. The use of the 
sap of eailbworms for invisible writing is also found.^ As the 
existing manuscripts show, ink, prepared in Assam, is marked by 
its lasting and glossy character. 

Pen and pencils were made of bamboo, wood^ reed* animal 
homSp metals chalk, etc., and were commonly known as lefcham 
or vuTT^u. In Assamese they are known as 'kalama*. The Yoginf 
Tantra refers to holders and pens of bamboOp reedp eopperp beU- 
metal, iron and even of goid.“^ 

It is not known whether the manuscripts were kept in some^ 
thing like a modem library: We find, however, references to 
writers and other officecs, j^ticularly during the Ahom period, 
who may have been associated both with their composition and 
preservation. The keeper of grants was commonly known as 
and the engraver LIpikdra. The writer were known 
as KdpastkftSj Karats or Korirnikeis and Lekkakcs. The temples 
and courts, like the Buddhist monasteries and universifies^ ^served 
the purpose of libraries. The court pan^itcs were moreover 
entrusted with the work of both composition and care of the 
manuscripts. Brahmaijical, Buddhist and Jain sources, however, 
testify that the rich and the learned made donations of books to 
the temples and monasteries. The Vai^ava satros of Assam even 
to-day contain some original works written by the reformers, dur¬ 
ing the 15th—16th century AJD. The Ahom appointed 

officers to write about contemporary events, and something like a 
separate establishment was created for the preservation of the 
records of all kinds.^^ But no systematic and scientific method was 
adopted during our period for the preservation of manuscripts. 
That is why we find that many of them have been destroyed and 
lost owing to lack of care. The rise and fall of dynasties, apathy 
of the public and natural causes were in no small measure res¬ 
ponsible for the destruction of such valuable treasures. “If an 
exhaustive search is made for Assamese manuscripts and even if 
the manuscripts hitherto discovered and traced are thoroughly 
catalogued, we have a firm belief that a far greater percentage of 
the Indian masterpieces will be found translated into Assamese 
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t han in &ny oth-er vernacular literature^—Some manuscript hunter 
in Assam may come upon a manuscript which will be as 
motoentoiis as the Arthosdstra of Kau^ilyap the dramas of Bhasa 
and the StiTnurun^aifUt ef king Bhoja*'*® All that have so far been 
brought to our noticer are found in their most part wrapped up 
in pieces of cloth or enclosed In wooden bonces*® 

4. Aim and Centres of educatioti—Curriculum of Studies^ 

Individual attainments. State and social servicOp and a prepara¬ 
tion for the realisatioTi of the higher ends in life were the main 
aims of education in ancient tUnes.^ The emphasis on the moral 
and spiritual aspects of Ufe greatly shaped the type of education 
and subjects for studieSp and it was, thereforep primarily based 
rather on theory than on practical vocational training. In spite 
of the various methods employed by the state and indi^ddualsi 
education hardly touched the masses, producing thereby a gap 
between the learned few and the general public: and it could not 
produce a literate mass on a large scale. It was perhaps culture 
and not literacy which was the highest aim. Spealdng of the 
value of education among the ancient Indians in general, S. V, 
Venlcatesvara rightly points out t h at the common "objective of 
education was cultural p rather than utiEtarLant as in the case of 
Assyria and Babylonia—Indian education had much more 
in common with that of the Hebrews. It was next door to the 
Persian where also dharrmi and stitya were the social ideals^ It 
resembled the Chinese in that it saw education in every art — The 
main point of contrast with the Greek was in the relative im¬ 
portance given to art and religiom^'-W 

With all the attainments of the Hindus in different branches 
of learning and the spread of literacy, therefore, there hag always 
been an underlying current of religious feeling and a firm faith 
in traditional structure.®® This faith in the past "made the Hindu 
scholar narrow^ bigoted and conceited^*. In other words, the 

82. S. K. Bhiiyin. Literamre, Ani^t ana pp. 2L 5' 
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which made great contributions to the science of grammar 
and phlloiSophy and other subjects became m course of time stereo¬ 
typed and formal, unable to meet the needs of a progressive 
civilisation,”*^ 

The division of society on the basis of the tfanjaeranw 
<Wui77na created a s^^tem of gradations and differences in the im¬ 
parting of education to individuals. Such being the aim, the 
greater bulh of the non-Aryans in Assam had perhaps to remain 
beyond the pale of education. Tlie nature of the literary works 
of the period, mainly dealing with religion, astronomy, astrology, 
medicine and allied subjects gives us an idea of the aim and the 
level of education that obtained in ancient Assam, 

Before the introduction of the art of writing, learning was 
transmtted orally in gwntgrhas® hermitages and forests rather 
than in the towns,though all subjects could not be taught there.® 
Even when the art of writing was introduced, oral transmission of 
learning was continued. The subsequent growth of schools, 
universities and the establishment of monasteries in ancient India 
helped in the diffusion of learning of all kinds. There were besides, 
Sanskrit tolas, temples and places of discus^on neat the sites of 
sacrificial ceremonies, wandering scholars, clubs, etc., which also 
served the pur^se of educational centres. Though there is evh 
denee of the existence of schools as early as the 5th century 
in the texts, education in ancient India on a large scale, not to 
^ak of A&am, did not begin even before the time of Moka, and 
it was certainly Buddhism, particularly during Mamya times, that 
paved the way for the growth of popular elementary schools. 

In Assam neither epigraphs nor literature supply us with 
definite information regarding the existence of regular schools ex¬ 
cept the gunigrhaa, Sanskrit join*, and village schools provided 
mainly by the apraJwros, created and patronised hy the rulers on 
behalf of and for the maintenance of the Brahnm^as. In fact^ the 
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royal patroTiage cf the Brahmamcal culture greatly helped in the 
diffusion of learning. Those who were endowed with the 
agrahdroA^ mamtamed village schoob and were keen in dbcbarg- 
ing their sixfold duties, one of which was adhyapona (teaching),^ 
Their system of education was based mainJy on the study of 
Sanskrit literature and religious works. The maintenanoe of a 
fob or chatroiab is indicatiKl by the fact that Sahkaradeva receiv¬ 
ed all hb instruction from Brahmaria guru Mahendra Kandali in 
one such educational institution. The royal court which was the 
abode of many learned poets and scholars was another centre of 
learning. Temples and religious establishments like those of the 
Vabimva satras of Assam, organised on the of Buddhist 

monasterJeSt where discussions of all kinds were daily held, contri¬ 
buted more than any other centre to the spread of social, if not 
literary, education. The temples were the places of occasional 
festivab, attended by people of both sexes, young and old^ who 
took part not only in the performance of drama, music and danc¬ 
ing, but abo listened to important Teligious discussions. All these 
activities helped a great deal in the interchange of ideas and the 
diffusion of knowledge among people of all walks of life, irrespecy 
tive of colour or creed. We have further evidence of the wander¬ 
ing vatrdgts (monks) and visits of scholars to and from Assam, 
who held discussioiis with scholars professing different faiths and 
of different culture, and who helped to a great extent m the 
spread of educadgriH Not only the Brahmann scholars but also a 
number of T^trik-Buddhist siddhoA from Kamarupa through their 
preachings and literary contributions helped in educating the 
people. 

Whether in the schoob or tolas or in the gurugrhas, the guru 
was con^dcred essentdal* Madhavadeva^ one qf the chief Vai^s^va 
reformers of Assam could become a guru only after hb training 
under Sankaradeva, There were probably both Brahmai^ and non- 
Br^mana gums and students.^ Sankaradova who took his 
instruction under Mahendra Kandali was not a Br^mana, but he 
was given mstrucdon in aU branches of learning including the 
religious lore> There were rules for admission and for the guidance 
of teachers and the taught^ and the students received more indivi- 
dual attention than under a modem system. Students in their guru^ 

92. Baiiion grant, (JA.SM^ LXVH, I, pp. 
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ffrhas had usually to work for their teachers instead of paying fees. 
Starting their educatioiia] career in childhood, they were required 
to remain with their punts till the completioii of the period of 
BTahmacaryyfl. The Kowgong grant (v. 31) mentions the Somfl- 
vortona ceremony which was performed after the completion of 
the BraJiTiMicaryyn period. The DhamajSstras give a detailed 
description of the ceremonies.^ 

Ancient Indian literature makes a volummous reference to 
the study of the Vedas, Vedmipas, I/pevedas, besides Ssrpavtdyaj 
Piiacavidya, Rak^aviiya, Asuravidyd, Itihasa, Furwfias, etc., in¬ 
cluding all vocational training, arts and crafts. The Vedic learn¬ 
ing included Sik^. Ckandas, Vyakarar^, mrukta. Jyotisa and 
Kalpa, including the study of the self and God.** The local epi¬ 
graphs mention the study of Vidyo and ffala; Vidpa includes the 
four Vedas, four Upa-Vedas. consisting of the Ayurveda. Dhanur- 
ocda, Gandharuaueda and the Tantras, the six Vedangas, Itihasa. 
Pumnas, Sm-rtis, Artha^stra, Kavtaidslra, ^ilpa^stru, AUfitkaro, 
Kavya. etc. Inscriptions mention the study of the Vedas. The 
Tezpur grant (v. 30) states that Bhijjafa studied the Yajurveda 
with all its accessories; (sdiipflyajuTuedoTTiadhttaTmTi). The 
Bargion grant (v, 16) states that Devadatta was the chief of the 
Vedic scholars and the Vedas had their aims fulfilled in him. The 
Pu^bhadra grant (v. 14) mentions a Brahniai>a well-versed in 
Swrti, iHTmamafi and Cdnakya (ArthoaSatra) . Ihdoka, the 
donee of the Tezpur grant was well-versed in the Ved<w.» Hama- 
deva of iirfiuasti, the grandfather of the donee of the Subhankara- 
pa^aka grant was chief among the Brahmarias, who were well- 
versed in the Vedas., His son Bharata was skilled in all the six 
fcarmas, enjoined for BiShmanias.^T Not to speak of the Brahmaijas, 
even some of the rulers, as given in the records, were noted for 
the knowledge of the Vedas and various idstras. Even 6ankara- 
deva, a iSudra, as slated in his biography, studied the four Vedas, 
fourteen iastras, eighteen pura^, eighteen bharotas, fourteen 
ryakaronos, eighteen fcdvyas, eighteen Ico?os, smhJiieas, amara, 
conakya and yopa sdstrn « He was really an erudite scholar. 
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Besides the study of the Vedas, the Br^hmsai^is knew various 
arts and sciences. The grant of Dharmapala states that the grand¬ 
father of the donee ix>ssessed like the donor a knowledge of the 
five arts: [satnyak kalabhityutah) The study of the ^rfha^ 
idstra is shown by the epithet taken by the Brihmana t (cd^fcya- 
Titles like ^rutidhamp Pa^idita and Kathdni^tha^ 
home by the BrahmanaSt indicate that they acquired efficiency 
in the study of the different branches of the Vedic learning. 

The study of the Tantras is best shown by the voluminous 
manuscripts of the periodp and it is certain that this branch of 
study was extensively studied by a number of T^trik-Buddhists. 
Tantra as a subject of study is mentioned In the Gauhati grant 
of IndrapaLa, (v, 16) who was conversant with the lore. 

The study of the Jyoti^a-V^Mngor (astronomy and astrology) 
was wid^preatL The origin of the science in India goes back 
to a remote antiqiiity^^^i The study of the science in Assam in 
all its branches is indicated not only by place names like Pr^gjyo- 
ti^^ Navagraha^ etc., but also by the existing manuscripts; the 
earliest work on the subject, as we have mentionedp is the 
Ttipc^Tiibflftdkflnlya-fcJiffj^ctgadA^fl*. It is certain that Pragjyoti^ 
was a noted centre of coming probably under the influence 

of the Magians. Epigraphy also proves that the rulers maintained 
astrologers (datoa^s) 

The study of and Purd^ is shown by the existence 

of a number of chronicles and Even the X^trik works 

like the iCdItkd Pur&na, the Tantra and the ffcm-Gatiri 

^etinndda contain both historical and religious information. 

The study of vl^roedci or medicine^ concerning both human 
beings and a n i mals, was widespread. In ancient the begins 

ning of the science goes back to remote antiquity. In the Athami 
Veda and the Kaic^tcki 5tltTa, for instance^ we have mentioc of 
medicinal herbs and the healing art. Indian literature mentions 
Caraka^ Susruta and V^abhat^ whose works are based on the 
£c?kftitd5. Nag^junaj who according to Weber flourished dur- 
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ing the 2jid Cerittiry B-C. is said to have revived Sitsntta Samhictf 
In Assani the name of another Nag^ima is associated with the 
campilation of a medical work^ Yogcdutaka. As we have stated, 
he belonged to the Vairaydna school and was quite different from 
the earlier person of the same name. He was probably a con¬ 
temporary of Hatnap^r Even to-day the Assamese have great faith 
in the herbs associated with his name and prescribed by medicine 
men (oids). This N^arjuna, therefore, was a physielanu^®* The 
two important manuscripts of a later period, dealing with animal 
diseases are Ghc™niclfliw of Sagarakhari and Hoshuidyar^m of 
Sukum^a. The Doohi grant (v. 4J states that even rulers were 
conversant with the science of both elephants and horsesp An 
important earlici' work, dealing with the elephant medicine 
(Hosti/flytin?cda) was compiled by one Pulakupyu^ most probably 
in Assam^^ This is a vDluminous work, containing 160 chapters- 
In spite of the use of herbs, Kamarupa remained as a noted centre 
of magic and mantras, and the people in general believed in and 
cultivated the science of incantation to cure all kinds of iUnesSj 
including snake-bite,^ 

The study of various arts (kaln), and music and 

dancing (GandHiiruouklpd) is indicated by the remains of art and 
architecture. The rulers took particular care in the erection of 
temples and the fostering of other Ene arts, indudipg painting. 
It is doubtful, however^ whether artists in general were properly 
trained in schools of varied arts and crafts. 

Of the ^andhsrt^auidy^,. music and dancing formed part of 
a fine aesthetic culturej^ and these, like other allied arts and 
sciences, have great antiquity in India Both literature and epi¬ 
graphs point to their cultivation in Assam^ Assamese music coU’^ 
sisted mostly of pastoral songs, accompanied by dancing, of which 
the folk dance occupied an important place. The use of various 
instrumenta and the playing of tunes, particularly in the period 
of Vai$uava Reformation point to regular culture of music, whether 
in temples or in public places. The existing material on the sub¬ 
ject seems to reveal a distinctive non-Aryan tdbal influence^ This 
is noticeable not only in music^ dancing, and in the use of various 
instruments like the jew^s barp» bamboo dute, horn, trumpet, etc., 
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which do^y resemble those used by the tribes, but also in the 
festival (harvesting ceremony) of the Assame^p the essen¬ 
tial elements of which are pastord bdlads, folk songs and dancing. 
In fact, the tribes are distinguished by their Sequent amusements 
and festivals, the most remarkable feature of which consists of 
music and dancing of all kindsp and this not in a small measure 
contributed to the development of and added a new element to 
Assamese music and dancing. 

Yuan Chwang makes an important mention of singing and 
dancing at the coimt of Bhaskara when the pilgrim was entertain¬ 
ed.^® Singing, accompanied by musical mstruments and dancingp 
took place during dramatic performances and religious ceremonies* 
Bpigraphs Tnention both music and musical instrumentsT and the 
playing of instruments is ^own in a number of sculptures of the 
period. Early Assamese literature contains many kinds of mgas 
(tunes). The grant of Vanamala (v. 28) refers to singing to the 
tune of musical instmmeiiLs. The sculptured specimens show 
musical instruments, sudi as reed flute (vdM)^ double pipe 
(Icdlt), oonch“sheU, drums, small drums and many 

others. Early Assamese literature gives an exhaustive list of musi-r 
cal instruments.^^ 

It may be noted that both music and dancing formed part of 
the Vai^ava culture of Assam. Even Sahkaradcva was a great 
musician and dancer* He taught his followers devotional music, 
dancing and the art of acting In order to spread Vai^avlsna in the 
diEerent satras of the province. This class of music was in the 
hands of a class of people called G^j/an-Bayan,^ whose technique 
was based on Kirtana^ NaTuagho^ and other devotional 

and musical works of the Vai^ava preachers. 

Musical instruments may ordinarily be divided into tata 
yantra (stringed); ghtna yantra, including cymbals, gongs, beUs^ 
etc.; drmdha yantra, including dnunSt tabors, etc., and suftra y an fra 
consisting of all the wind Instruments.^® As we have stated, the 
long list of musical instruments in certain worksp^® points to the 
Tvide cultivation of the art of music. 
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Lake tnusiCp dancing hm a long tradition of its culture. The 
Te^ur grant refers to dancing girls in temples. The sculptures 
of the period also show dancing poses (nff^iimutfis), An old 
Assamese manusciipti HastamtiJc£dt)cli of gubhankara Kavlp com¬ 
posed in the Ahoin period, deals with many kinds of dancing*^ 
The art formed part of the VaisMva culture, and on religious 
occasions even to-day Vai^nava dances are performed in the tem¬ 
ples. The dance constitutes to this day an important de^ 

ment of the Assamese folkHndture and has evidaitly a non-Aryan 
feature in it. It iSj^ however, doubtful whether before the Vaisnava 
period, organised instructions In both music and dancing were 
given to a considerable number of people. The subject probably 
attracted a small profession^ dass or Individuals. 

5. Spread of Education—Effects upon the country as a whole: 

The study of the varied subjects and the existing manuscripts 
point to the nature and the spread of education in andent Atssam, 
It would be a mistake to hold that only the rulers and the Brah- 
manas helped in the diffusion of learning: the Tantrik learning of 
the land was certainly due to non-Axyan elements, and it is also 
likely that the Tantrik-Buddhist siddhas were mostly non-Aryans^ 

The settlement of the Brahmanas and other Aryans in the 
land under the patronage of rulers was largely responsible for the 
spread of education^ as in other part^ of fndia^ and Kamarupap as 
reported by Yuan Chwang in the 7th century A.D., was a noted 
centre of learning. *Men of high taleI]its^ writes the pilgrim* 
^visited the kingdom***^ Bb^lcara* he states, was fond of learning 
and the people followed his example. Hi$ association with tiie 
university of Ndlaudd, one of the noted centres of learning in the 
period, and with the pilgrim and Har^, one of the most enlightened 
monarchs of Northern India, indicates his <Bh^kara"s) desire for 
the acquisition of knowledge^ which he spread among his people. 
In factT A s s a m owes a great deal to the personahty of Bhaskara. 

The creation of aginaJidras for Brahma^jias^ was due to the fact 
that the rulers were attracted by Biahmsnical culture. To mcn^ 
tion a few instances, the Khonamukhi grant records that Dharma- 
pala made a gift of land to a Bialnna^a from Madhyadeia, *'the 
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weH-kno^TL place of residence of Brahroai^as, who constantly per¬ 
formed samiices and were reluctant to accumulate riches"'.^^ 
Jeyapala made a similar gift to the Brahmai^a Frah^ of 
in North Bengal*^^ 

Some well-known from Kamarupa were honoured 

with similar gifts by the contemporary rulers. The biography of 
Yuan Chwang states that a learned scholar from Kimarupa went 
to the Nulandd university to engage in a controversy with the 
Buddhist scholars there^ It was he who informed Bhaskara of ^thc 
high qualities of the Master of the Law’* He was formerly a 
heretic^ but being defeated in a discussion, was converted to 
Buddhism by the pilgrimA” The name of a Brahmaua^ Vi^u- 
somacarya from ^Wipdtifccgrahara of the Kamanlpn belong¬ 

ing to the Parcsara gotnt and well-versed in the Veda and 
Veddngaj occurs in a copper plate grant of the Gahga king, Ananta- 
varman of KaJinga (A.D. 922). The king's brother Is stated to 
have made a gift of land to the Brahmai^a at the time of his 
daughter's marriage.^^ In the opinion of E. K* Ghosal, .Sfnga^ifca- 
grahdra may be an unknown district of Kalmga.**® But^ as 
N. N. Das Gupta rightly points out^ the evidence of other grants 
*^akes strong case in favour of supporting that it was from the 
Kd^ncriipa of Assam diat Vi^usomacaiya hailed^',^^ That 

he was from Kamarupa, is expressly stated In the grant itself. It 
is likely that ArhgS$iha^ where according to the Kelflcd Pumrw 
existed a was the same as in modem Darrang.^^ 

Among the twenty-sLx donees, to whom the Paramara king Vakpati 
Raja (A,D. 987) granted lands some, like Sahara of Kulcflca 
Sankara of ^vathikodcia and Vamanaswimj of Puvs^rika in 
Uttarakulcdeiaj bailed from Eastern India.**® Krodanja or Jfro- 
identified with Kulenoa and finds mention in the 

epigraphs of the kings of Kamarupa* iduotMfcadein of the Para¬ 
mara grant may be identified with ;^rdlrasti of the inscription of 
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Dh&rm&p^a and of IndrapMa. Th^ Nowgong grant of 

Belaveirnan and the grants of Eatnapala and Indrapida mendon 
LFttarafc^Iadeia and Dak^T^l)dlladeia. The land granted by the 
Guikuchi grant of IndrapMa is known as Pati^nbhumt in Mandi 
in^n of the U ttaralcvladesa.iso Qn the basis of these identifitations 
and similar references^ it is possible to hold that some of the 
donees of the Paraxnira grant hailed from K^arupa and Vlmana- 
svlmi was evidently a Brahmaim from which at the tirne 

was under Kamarupa.^®^ The fact that a Paramara king donated 
lands to so many Brahman^as from Eastern India and Kamarupa 
seems to indicate that they were noted for their learning and 
education, which they no doubt spread over their native land. 

Moreover^ some well-known scholars of India arc associated 
with ancient Assam. Some writers like K. L. Barua believe that 
even Kaufilya, whose knowledge of K^arupa was intimate, may 
have belonged to Kamarupa^^ But the contention is unlikely^ as 
the writer of the Artho^stra had equally good knowledge of other 
parts of India. During the rule of the S^astainbha line some noted 
Buddhist and Brahmaj^ scholars Nourished in Kamarupa. As 
we shall shoWp Abhinava Gupta^ a Buddhist scholar of the 9th 
century A.D. belonged to Kamarupa, and it was perhaps due to 
the reputation of Kamarupa that ^ahkarac^'a (7&&-820) came to 
engage with him in a religious discussion.^®^ Kumarilabhatta^ 
another Brahma:M scholar of about the same period may have 
belonged to Kamarupa.^^* This, as we ^h a ll shoWp is based on the 
iSankarafijflya of Madhavacarya.^ 2 Si Visakhadatta, who was patro¬ 
nised by Avantivarman (alias l&alaslambha) * was also from Kama- 
Most of the Tantrik'^Buddhist scholars of Eastern India, 
who contributed so much to the spread of Tantrik culture^ includ¬ 
ing Minanatha, were from Kamarupa. They were largely respon-^ 
sible for maintaming contact between this land and Nepah Tibet, 
Orissa and Bengal. Even at a later time the reputation of Kama- 
riipa as a centre of culture was established. 
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Evidence of educated women of the period is very scanty. 
Some epigraphs describe in a conventional style the quahQes of 
the head as well as of the heart of queens^ and only one reference is 
made to the appointment of an old lady to take care of the royal 
harenu We find, however, reference to women as nde^ in the 
kingdom of Kadali in Nowgong. In the spread of T^trik cul¬ 
ture, they no doubt contributed equally with men. The name of 
Saha^^ayoginlcinta may be cited as an example. The literary edu¬ 
cation of women is also indicated by the fact that the Kamauh 
grant of Vaidyadeva was composed by Manoratha in conjunction 
with bis wife Padma,^ It was again the ancient practice of the 
womenfolk in Assam to listen to the contents of the Epics and the 
PuiwiaSf read out to them by the pa^tim. But, in spite of these 
stray references, it is only reasonable to conclude that the general 
level of culture of Assamese women in the period before the 
Vai^nava Heformation was in no w*ay high. 

fi. Conclusion: 

It is to be mentioned, however, that not only women but also 
the Assamese in general, w^ho adopted Hindu culture, even though 
without regular cdut^tion, have been accustomed to a type of edu¬ 
cation» which may be called popular. As S, K. Bhuyan writes, 
here was to be found what is called an ^illiterate literacy^ of a 
form unknown in any part of India- An Assamese villager of the 
older type still carries this traditlDn about him **- once he is made to 
sx^eak, we find that be is well acquainted with the contents of the 
Epics and the None the less, because of the absence 

of the proper otganisadon of schools on a wide scale, the great 
bulk of the population no doubt remained illiterate and unedu¬ 
cated. Formal education in ancient Assam, therefore, was not so 
wide as to touch the general public and was, therefore, confined 
to a narrow circle. The non-Aryan tribal elements did not enter 
the picture at all, and there was a wide gap between the level 
of culture of the learned few and the ignorant masses. Had there 
been a spread of general education among aU, irrespective of their 
racial origin and faith, present day conditions would have been 
quite different, and Assam would probably have achieved cultural 
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homogeneity at an early period of her history. Wider Assam, far 
away from the activities of the court and a few individual educa¬ 
tion^ enterprises^ remained outside the pale of literary educatioup 
30 essential for the wider diffusion of knowledge. The true Aryan 
culture may have attracted a few; but the Tantrik education and 
culture that swept over K^arupa, attracted far more adherents 
and took them away from the right path, until under the benign 
influence of VaisMva education of the fifteenth-sixteenth century 
A.D. under &Lnkaradeva and Madhavadeva^ they in a large 
measure were restored in their rightful place in the main body 
of Hindu culture. For, it was they who through their catholid^ 
in outlook and universal ism in the spread of Valsnava literature 
and education, d^troyed the artificial barriers of peoplesg races 
and dasscsp and g&ve Assam a common cultural meeting groiuid 
and created favourable conditions for the much needed linguistic 
and cultural homogeneity of this ancient land It is pertinent to 
observe that Assam^s progress in education and literature in its 
early period, beginning with the thirteenth century AJ^., could 
be possible because of the patronage of literary talents by most 
non-Aryan but Hinduised rulers, vfr the Kachjrip Kamata and 
Koch kings of Assam. Be that as it may, mass education in its 
proper sense was made wide-spread throughout Assam by the 
special efforts of the prolific writers of the pre-Vai^^ava and Vai^ 
nava periods which they did by giving literary garb to the most 
common and popular thought and expression- 
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RELIGION 

1* Non-Aiy^ Cfilts and Ihcir contributions; 

We itave already pointed to the evolution of the cults of fec- 
tility^ head-hunting and human sacrihce, Mother Goddess, Saktism 
and other animistic beliefs which laid the foundation of Hinduism. 
We have also discussed the probable contribution made by differ¬ 
ent races in building up the socio^rdigious fabric of ancient Assam- 
One element of the worship of the phallus is fetishisin* a belief 
in crude magiCj associated with objects, such as stones and trees. 
This lay at the root of the religious system not only of the non- 
Aryans of Assam as in other parts of Indian hut also of the Hindus 
in general.! The fetish worship supplied the materials for the 
foundation of T^trikism in Assam^ with its centre at KamakhyS^ 
the temple of the goddess of the yoiii, developed by the Austne 
and other elements ^ The phallic megaliths of Assam also point 
to the same idea. The worship of both tmga and y^nl is proved 
by the KdUkd Purnnu.* The Yopini Tantrn refers to the e?Eistenoe 
of a milhon Unga in Kamariipa.* The image worship, it is quite 
hkely, originated from that of the phallus,® 

Fetishism in fact formed part of animisnipi which lay at the 
root of the various cults in Assam as elsewhere, contributed to 
in the main by the non-Aryans, This is based on the attribution 
of spirits to all things, with which man had a close kinshipt for 
which he felt awe and from which he sought to derive benefit 
through rites.® It is the foundation of every faith and of all people, 
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and in its final analysis, it '"includes tfic belief in souls and in a 
future state — these doctrines practicslly resulting in some kind 
of acddve worship/*^ The Aryan Hindu worship of the elements 
of Nature, which developed into the worship of images, through 
a process of anthropomorphism^ b based on the same belief; so is 
the case with the creation of myths, found everywhere among aU 
classes of people.^ As remarked by Ah I.ang, among primitive and 
advanced minds '"there co-exist the mythical and the religious 
elements in belief. The rational factor is visible in religion; the 
irrahonal is prominent in myth/^ The Hindu religion ia based 
on both, or it *^13 ammism more or less tempered by philosophy 
or magic — The Vedas themselves are one source of the manifold 
animistic practices, w^hich may now be traced all through popular 
Hlnduisin'*^<» 

Ail the elements of the cult of fertility, head-hunting, human 
sacrifice, faith in reincarnation, ancestor worship and the rites 
connected with the dead* belief in heavenly bodies, magic and 
sorcery are based on the same animistic beliefs The exisUng mate- 
rialst though meagre regarding andent Assam, explain these cults. 
We have already mentioned the cult of fertility in connectiou with 
the phallic megaliths. There is little to separate the cult of head¬ 
hunting from human sacrifice and even from cannibalism, all of 
which form part of the sanie fertility rite. Head-hunting rests in 
a belief that the soul is located in the head; this belief is found 
the world over^ as among many tribes of Assam. This is attri¬ 
buted to the lithic stage of human cullure.ii The prevalence of 
the practice in Assam from ancient until recent times, as in the 
oceanic world and other regions, may be inferred from some ancient 
monuments of Assam, where carvings of human heads occur- The 
evidence of human sacrifice, which may have had its origin in the 
Mediterranean region,^ b also reported from other regions of the 
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as amottg the Aryans of Indis^* and various tribes of 
Assault hke the Khasis,^ Kagas^^^ Lushai^Kukis,^^ Garofi/^, Kaeha^ 
riSj^ Rabh^p ^ Chatiis,^ Abars^ and others.^ Some of these 
references are, howeveri based on traditionSh The K^lifcd Pttrw^ 
mentions human sacrifice in the temple of Kamakbya and the 
Copper temple of Sadiya.^ It was definitely contributed to by the 
Austxlc and Tlbeto-Bum^ans^ and formed the basis of T^trikism 
in Assam^ which passed on into the Hindu and later Buddhist 
faiths. It is doubtful whether the practice was prevalent in the 
Buddhist-Vai^va temple at Hajo and other places,^ but it con¬ 
tinued to prevail in Kamakbya until recent times- In any case^ 
there is little to differentiate between the head-hunters and the 
sacrificers of human beings- Animals and birds have now taken the 
place of human beings at Kanaakbya- It is in the name of religion 
that the worst horroi:^ of the world were and are being committed 
by the s&^^ed priniitivesj and the civilised Hindus have inherited 
those rites with little or no difference at all. 

The disposal of the dead or ancestor worshipp associated with 
the megaliths of the tribes or the funeral rites of the HinduSp is 
also intimately connected with the cult of ferUltty and the theory 
of reincarnation. These cults must have been a legacy of the 
non-Aryans in Assam as elsewhere.^ The evidence for the nature 
of the disposal of the dead in ancient Assam 1^ lacking* It is 
hkely that various methodsp such as exposurep burial and burn¬ 
ing were knowrip as m other parts of India,^ It is also possible 
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that exposiire and burial preceded bumiug.^s and both burial and 
buroiiig were practised even by the Aryans in ancient India.® 
The practice of burning, particularly by the Kha^-Syntengs, 
GaTOs> Mikirs and others, is proved by some ancient megaliths of 
Kh^i^aintia Hills and North Cach^, where human remains were 
found. These remains are associated with the cult of fertility and 
ancestor worship, Dalton noticed a few hlunan bones and ashes 
in earthen pots among the ruins of Tezpur,^ of not later than the 
12th century The practice of stone-cist burial of the skulls 

as among the Konyaks,'^® or of um buri^ of the remains, as done 
by the Khasis ® suggests the local Aryan Hindu practice of keep¬ 
ing the bones in an earthen pot for ten days or at least for some¬ 
time after burnings The practice of keeping bones, as done by some 
Kukis,^ or throwing these into water, as done by some KachiriSj^ 
or the burial of bones, as done by the Giro^ and the MikirSi^ 
or digging graves in a rice-field or near w^ater, as done by the 
Rengmas,*® has a parallel in the same Hindu practice; all these 
are associated with the cult of fertility and ancestor worship. The 
platform burial of the Ao Nagis® may also suggest the Hindu prac¬ 
tice of placing the dead on a raised funeral pyre at the time of 
burning. It is reasonably to be doubted whether practices of 
these kinds did not arise from those of the uon-Aj^'^ans in Asaam, 
a contribution to the Hindu funeral ritea as a whole,^ though 
it may be that some of them were developied by the Hindus on 
independent lines. Whatever the ideas associated with these 
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practices,^ the cti^m of oHering food to the dead, hko the erec¬ 
tion of memorial stones by the A s s am tribesi shows that besides 
the cult of fertility and ancestor worship^ they had a belief in 
life after death^i which is uiiiversal throughout the world-'*^ The 
practice of giving offerings to the dead is shown by some ancient 
monoliths with cavities at the top from AssanL The Hindu imd-' 
dhn ceremony in fact must have arisen from the same idea of 
feeding the dead,*^ and It is likely that diiSj like the as 

opposed to the Aryan ^hoina^ was a contribution made by non- 
Aryans in Assam in other parts of India.^ 

The variety of tdhoos (restrictions) and rites guiding the life 
of an individual and the community among the tribes of Assam*^ 
most probably lay at the root of the customary restrictions and 
rites of the Assamese Hindus of the plains. Much like the tribes, 
an Assamese house-hold is put under a period of imdeanliness 
during child-birfh, death of an inmate and the menstruation of a 
woman, when certain rules are followed by the individuals or the 
family concerned. Even to^-day a person suffering from smaU-pox 
puts his house-hold under a taboo, just like the tribes. The wor¬ 
ship of the goddess Sitala (small-pox) by the Hindus, suggests 
the tribal practice of worshipping deid^ of illness^ The worship 
of the snake goddess (Mamisd) by the former haa a parallel in 
the latteris worship of snakes. The stoppage of field work on 
certain doys by the tribes compares well with the same Hindu 
restrictions on days like ekddaif or the Bamkranti. In fact, most 
of the tribal agricultural rites lay at the foundation of the Assa¬ 
mese Hindu harvesting festival, *Sihu^ which in its origin was 
nothing hut a solar cult and a cult of fertilltyp contributed by the 
non-Aryan, such as Austric, Alpine and Tlbeto-Burman elements. 

Most of the rites, which formed the basis of the Assamese 
religious life, therefore, other than the orthodox BrahmanJcal cere¬ 
monies, were non-Aryan* The various pfthns (holy places) of 
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Assam had for the most paxt a non-Aryan origin. This will b« 
substantiated when we deal with the origin of the worship of the 
deities like Siva and Derf. Even the very hasia of the theory of 
incarnation of Vi9«u, traces of which we find from our period, was 
probably supplied by totemism, believed to have been introduced 
by the Proto-Anstroloids,*® Evidence of totemism is found among 
moat tribes of Assam.^^ It has '"left its mark on the msrtholo^es 
of the civilised races/"^ It is found even among the Vedic Aryans.*® 
As stated hy Hopkins, survival of totemism *"may he suspected in 
the *flsh^ and the *dog' peoples of the Rig Vecii, as has been sug¬ 
gested by Oldenburg.^^ The ^TmtsyQs\ according to Macdonell 
and Keith were Aryans.®^ The avataras (incarnations) of the 
Hindiis^ like the fish, tortoisep boar, etc.* therefore^ show the influ¬ 
ence of the systenit and the traces of the worship of animals and 
trees, personified as deities, also point to the same condusiorL®* 

It well known that Pragjyoti^-KainarQpa are associated 
with astronomical beliefs, magic and sorcery^ omens and even the 
practice of lycanthropy, which has been traced among some tribes.®^ 
The worship of the heavenly bodies,^ and the myths of their 
origin, go back to a remote period, when man first had to depend 
upon sunshine, rain, etc,* for his agriculture. In its originj the 
faith is associated with EgsTtp Asia Mmor,i China and the Pacific 
region.^ The prevalence of this belief in Assam is proved not 
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only l>y literature and temples dediceited to the sunp but also by 
the occurrence of beavKJy bodies oa some ancient monolithsp 
attributed to the Austric, Tibeto-Borman and other elements. It 
is likely that the cult was developed by the Alpine-Iranians, 
coming into contact with the earlier elements. Similarly^ the 
belief in magic and mantraaj associated with Kamarupa-KamakhySj 
the survival of which may be found in a place like Mayang^ may 
have been contributed by the vaxious elements. All these have 
formed the basis of the nAssamese Hindu culture. Like magic and 
sorcery, omens and divinations are hut the "^relics of the savage 
mental state”^ though found among alb whether primitive or clvi-^ 
lised.® Even to-day an Assamese^ whether Hindu or non-Hindu, 
is very superstitious- 'Hie way in which a dream Is believed to 
bear fruit or an omen is taken to indicate an Impending good Of 
evil, or a snake-bite is cured by charms^ and a man possessed of 
a ghost is relieved by a medicineman, only justify the origin of 
the name of Kamarfipa and its reputation as a land of magic or 
necromancy. In fact^ every people is more or less superstitious, 
but the Assamese are more so, and it is natural that these black 
arts formed the ground-work of Assamese rehgfous life. 

Before the introduction of the Brahmatnical faith, therdfore, 
the foundation for the evolutioii of various cults in Assam was 
laid by Austric, Alpine and Tibeto-Burman elements. It was 
natural that Brnmanism had to be modified to a great extent by 
these cultSt and, by a process of absorption^ had to incorporate 
into its fold not only a number of non-Aryan deities* but also to 
introduce various local myths and rituals. Even after the spread 
of Hinduism, the non-Aryan cults continued to survive and influ¬ 
ence it to a considerable extent, with the result that in a single 
religious centre like Hajo, we find a meeting place of aB the Aryan 
and non-Aryan faiths. A detailed treatment of these ndll give us 
an idea of such asahnilation. 

2* The Aryja dfaarma and Brahmaiiica] rites ; 

The origin of the Brahmanical religion goes back to the Vedas. 
It consisted of the vrorship of the elements of Nature, but later 
on it was developed into the worship of personified deities, in the 
midst of which, something like a doctrine of monotheism was 
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Worked out with Tnany philosophic^ ideas-^^ How and in what 
form it was introduced in Kamarupa is not known; but some earlier 
references to the study of the Brihmanical literature and 
the composition of Brahmanical works both by the Brahma^ 
nas and the rulers indicate that the Aryan religion had gained 
some ground in the land at least by the Sth-€th century AD. 
The worship of Brahman ical gods is proved both by records 
and remains. We have discussed elsewhere the question of the 
early introduction of the Aryan culture on the basis of the Brah- 
the Siltrafl^ and the Epics.® Even the BuddAtst 

NikayoA mention two Louhitya indicating that as 

early as the Buddhbt literature, the Brahmamcal rehgion had 
gained a strong-hold in the region or Kamarupa We 

have abo shown rea^ns to believe that the first pohtieal dynasty, 
founded by Alpines chiefs, such as Naraka and Bhagadatta, came 
under the influence of the Aryans and that they were responsible 
for the establishment of high class Aryans in the land. The Artfia- 
the based on the Paraiara Taittro,®® the 

RagkuvuTR^ (Iv, 81-64) and other works definitely point to the 
spread of the Ary^an culture in sclent Assam. The Aryanised 
names Pragjyoti$a and Kamarupa, which find mention as early as 
the and the Grhya ButroS;, also point to the same con¬ 

clusion Yuan Chwang's testimony that hundreds of Dcva temples, 
evidently of Brahmaaiical gods,, existed in Kamarupa,^ indicates 
that during the 7th centujy A.D. Brahmamcal culture was wide¬ 
spread in the land. This is confirmed by the Nidhanpur grant, 
which states that Bhaskaravarman spread the Aryya dhtjrma by 
dispelling the darkness of the Kali age. 
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The spread of Aryan culture was largely due to the settle¬ 
ment of Brahuiai^ in the land. We have already stated that It 
was the systematic policy of the rulers to create opraMraa for 
them. This royal patronage helped in the spread of Brahma^m. 
The earliest known instance of this was in the reign of Bhuti- 
varman as early as the 6th century A.D.^ who donated lands 
in North Bengal to as many as 205 Brahmnna faniilies.^ Similar 
grants were made hy Bhaskara and his successors throughout the 
ancient period. *Tt is remarkable”^ writes P. Bhattachaiya, “that 
while in the neighbouring province of Gau^a (Bengal) the alleged 
import by Adisura of five Brahmai^as from Kanauj or the mythi¬ 
cal creation of the saptasaU (700) Brahmapas is not attributed to 
a period earlier than the eighth century AJ>., there should be so 
many Brahmar^ found in a single village in Kamarupa two cen¬ 
turies earlier”.® The kingdom in his opinion ''appears to have 
been a refuge of the Brahma^as of the neighbouring kingdoms — 
that most of the Brahma^ families in the neighbouring province 
of (modem) Bengal are the descendants of those Brahmana^ from 
Kamarupa.'"^ This, he writes on the basis of the donees of the 
Nidhanpor grant. The land was donated in Beng^^ not in Kama- 
rupa proper^ and, as we have shown elsewhere, it is reasonable 
to believe that mo^t of these Brahmaijas belonged to a stock of the 
Alpines. It may be, as held by P. Bhattachaiya thatt there were 
Brahmanas in Kamarupa as early as the 6th century A,D. or even 
earlier, but it is unlikely that most of the modem Brihinauas of 
Bengal are the descendants of Kamarupa Brahmans. Both the 
Vedic and Alpine Brahmapas might have settled in North Bengal 
as in Kamarupa ahnost about the same period. Coining to 
rupa again^ epigraphs make other references to the creation of 
a^mfidrfls and the settlement of Brahmaj>as of various gotras-^ 
The Kbonamukhi grant states that Dharmapila made a gift of 
land to a Erahma^a from Madhyadesa^^^ Similar donation was 
made hy Jayapala to Prahasa."^^ 


67, Nidhanpur grant, last plate. 

ea f:J., xix, p. lie. 

6&. fttd., p, 

70. Tdsjpur grant, V 30; Kowgotig grant, V largion grant. V IG; ^u^- 
kuchi grant, V ifi; Gaubati grant, ¥ 21; Gt^kuchi grant, V 21; SubhiL^kara- 
pataka grant, V 17; Fti^pabtiadri grant, V 12, etc. 

Tl. vm. pp. I13f. 

T2. SUiinpur grant, V 23. 
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The spread of the Brahma^dcal culture is also proved by the 
fact that a large nuzaber of noted Brahmai^a scholars flourished in 
Kamarupap and some of them were honoured with laud grants by 
contemporary rulers. We have already stated that a Brahnw^ 
scholar from Kamarupa went to NdUtndd to engage in a contro¬ 
versy with the Buddhist scholars there,^ The grant of the Gauga 
king Anautavamaan (A.D. 922) proves that he granted lands to 
Vi^usomacarya from KamarupaJ^ Another grant of the Para¬ 
mo king Raja {AJ3. &&!) proven that he granted lands 

to Vamanasvaml of Kamarupa,'^* We have also shown that noted 
scholars like ViSakh&datta^* and KumJirilabhatt&'rT may have belong¬ 
ed to K^arupa, These are some of the instances to prove that 
Brahmanical culture and religion had already gained same ground 
in the land. 

The spread of the religion is revealed by a number of 
and rituals, associated with the orthodox Brahmamcal Hinduism, 
performed by the rulets^ Brihmajjas and other classes. We have 
already referred to the study of the Vedas, which constitutes one 
of the five great sacrifices.^ Pusyavarraan was equal to Il^dr^^ 
in sacrifices,™ Mahendra performed many yajnas^^ and '"was the 
repository of all sacrificial rites,"**^ Balavarman performed many 
liberal sacrifices.®^ Indrapala performed many and was 

the foremost among all who performed religious ceremonies.®^ 
There were utterances of prayers and hymns in temples.®* Eatna- 
p^a *'$tudded the earth with white-washed temples — the sacri¬ 
ficial courtyards with immolating posts, the sky with the smoke of 
burnt offerings.*'®^ The Puspabhadra grant states that the Br^- 
ma^a Madhusudana hailed from Khpdtipnili which was inhabited 
by religious Brahmanas. In that viliage the smoke of sacrifices 

Life of Yuan Chwafis, pp. leif* 

74- XXVI. pp. aaea. 

75. EJ. XXnL p. 109. 

76. J. C. Gbmh. (NJ5,), XXVI, pp. 244f. 

77* See C. N. K. Aiyar, Hit Lift and TintEt, p. 

76. Barnett, Antiquitiei of India^ pp+ 145f. 

79, grant, V 

60. /bid., V 19, 

61. Nidhanpur grant, V 12. 

62. Doobx gmnt, V 13. 

63^ llubhankatapataka grantt V T, 

64- Tezpur grmi, V 36, 

65. Oauhati grant, V 16k 
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overcast tbe sky and the sound caused by the reciting of the Vedas 
there was, as it were, the sound of ripples seen in the junction of 
the Gaiiga and the Yamuna. 

The Brahmanas, as given in the Bargaon grant, prac¬ 
tised the sutfold duties of yfijaTwij 

dona and pratigroha. Bharata, the father of the donee of 
the Subhahkarapafaka grant performed the six-fold duties, 
enjoined for Brahmarias^ The agnihotra sacrifice^ one of the 
3rauta rites*®* required to be performed by the Brahmanas 
throughout their Iife^ was performed by Devadatta's son.*^ The 
ogni^foma* one of the seven Soma sacrifices*®® was performed by 
a Brahmaiia donee of the Khonamukhi granL^ Devadhara as an 
adhirarpu priest performed the iTOitaniko rites (relating to three 
scrificial fires) properly and without confusion® Epigraphs also 
prove that the rulers performed the abhi^eka^ aiuamedha and other 
orthodox sacrifices in the maimer prescribed by the texts^ 

Both literature and epigraphs further prove the performance 
of other orthodox rites, such as tapas,*i yapa^ tirtba^, STinns and 
ddTia, all of which formed an important part of the Me of a Br^- 
ma^. These sit^ were practised also by rulers, Vanamala 
“having bravely endured the rite of (religious suicide through) 
starvation became absorbed into the li^t of the Divine Being.”*® 
The Brahmanas also practised sandhyd and yapa thrice daily 
according to the injunctions of the AstrasTirthas were asso¬ 
ciated both with temples and rivers. It was considered merito¬ 
rious to go on pilgrimage to sacred places.^ The Yogtni Tantra 
classifies the tfrikos into vlihi^ upat?itht^ npapiji^e* siddho- 

pTtka* mQhdpi}haf Brahmapitha, Vtfnup^Aa and Kudrcpifhc. Most 
of the idrthas were situated either on the banks of rivers or on hill 
tops. Both the KdZzkd Pura:^ and the Yogtni THntja mention a 
number of them, such as Kdmakhya^ Hapagrlwi* ASuaferanto^ 

SB. Kane, History 0 / DhermeMitnt, I, H, pp. ^-1*00S. 

SI* Eefieton graat, V IT. 

S0H Jftifarv 0 / Dh^rtnoMvtra, I, H pp, ll33-iaC3* 

39- JJLR^.f VlUf pp, ll3f, 

90. Now^ns gtent, 21. 

&L Now^ng grant* V 26. 

92. ibid, V 17. 

93. Pu^bhadri grant, V 12^ 

04. Kanmuli granl, U, pp. 24Tf); see also Kamttrupar Btnnifiji* CM) 

S, K. Bhuyan, pp, USf* 
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Unasi, MailifcflrKtfiiMra, Siddhe^arf ApuTiarbhava^ PdJitdunatJuij 
etc. Tliere were others like the Kdmapif^ta of the Tantras smd 
Hemajnflta in K^marupc of the ihigl^varniap^ The existing evU 
deuce proves that most of than are associated with the Tautrik 
faith rather than with orthodox Bralunanism, and in some cases 
we find an admixture of both the faiths. 

In the Mn^ebhnrata we find Karatoya, Prabha&a, Puskara, 
Naimi^ and others among the sacred streams. The Purdt^ men¬ 
tion the Liauh.xti/ft shrine (PaTO^Tfimaicu^nd^)-^ The KfflKfca 
PurdT^ states that mere bath m the Laukiti^a leads to emancipa¬ 
tion: (Iriiuhiti/a^toye i/oh aitdti sa awapnu^dt) The 

Yopini Tantra (II, 6-9) states that it purifies all sins: (Lauliityc 
ndftui [uttirtbaiTL sndndn pdtnkam) Inscriptipns roention 

ceremonial bath on dtfferent occasions. The Nowgong grant, for 
instance, refers to IcriydiTgfliSTtdaaH®® 

The practice of ddna by rulers is proved by epigrapbs^ Almost 
all of them made donation of lands. The gift of land was con¬ 
sidered meritorious^ as the donor thereby was believed to obtain 
rebirth in heaven.'®'^ Kings also made special gilt of lands^ houses 
and other provisions to Erahmaou youths after the completion of 
their period of education (snmduarmnn) in the gurugrbas.i** 
Apar^ka quotes from the Kdlilcd Piire^fa in dealing with this 
naiveaikdddTia. By such provisions the donor was believed to 
enjoy all religiotis merits, and he lived in heaven in happiness. The 
Kamauli grant (v. 20) records "that the gifts and donations to 
Brahmajpas” were meritorious. The grant of Valiabhadeva (v. 27) 
makes an important reference to this religious merit+ which the 
king obtained hy the erectioii of an alms-house (bkafcmidld). 

Certain religious gifts were known as great gifts 
ddnas).^*^^ Certain Puras^ mention as many as sixteen such gifts, 
of which tuldpuru^ is considered to be the most important.^*^ The 
Te^ur grant (v. 29) records that Vanamala made an endowment 

SS. rv, 64. 

36 . BrohniaviitDarla f^u-rgnia. 

37. 53/33. 

98. V 32; Pu^abbadfn grunt, V 11 , 

93. Cf. KidhunpiiJ: grujit, V 37, 

100- Kow^ng enmt V at* 
lOL. 203, 23-24. 
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of ktndsr including gold, elephants and girls to the Siva temple^ 
We have ^ted in another cormectioii that the king Jayapala made 
a tiilapurii^ gift of 900 gold coins and land yielding an income 
of a thousand coins to the Brihiua^ Prahisa.i® Hemadri in 
DdftcA^hfzi^ deals with the accompanied by sacriiices 

and other gifts to the Brahmai^.i®* All gifts were made accord¬ 
ing to Hindu texts, and particularly after and on 

auspicious days. The Nowgong grant was made on the day of 
CuilTa ScTiilcraTiti.i*^ The Bargaon grant (v. 20) was isstied on 
the day of VifTtupudi Sflmfcrdnti. Th^ Kamauli grant was made on 
the day of of Vi^uvati in The grant of 

Vallabhadcva (v. IG) was made on an auspicious moment of the 
sun^s movement. According to the ParbatiyS pLates. Vaxiamala 
donated lands to the Brahmaija nfi damani on an auspicious day. 

The above refereneeB show that orthodox Brihma^cal culture 
made a strong-hold in K^marupa;. though some of the rites and 
rituals underwent appreciahle changes through the process of time 
and coming into contact with the non-Aryan cults, which pre¬ 
dominated in the land^ This was quite natural as the agrakam 
settlements were situated mostly among the non-Ary^ans, 

3. Buddhism; 

It is wrongly believed^ for instance:, by E. K. Barua,i* that 
Buddhism was not in^xluced into KamarupUt and there are few 
or no indigenous images of the Buddha. The same view is held 
by N, N+ Das Gupta who contends that the rulers of Kamarupa 
did not patronise Buddhism^ and Kamarupa, though lying close to 
Bengal, remained free from the influence of the faith.™ R. C. 
Majumdar holds that ^‘Klmarilpa retained the BrShroanlcal reli’* 
gion to the N* K. Bhattasali opines that until the time 

of Yuan Chwang there was no trace of Buddhism in Assam which 
remained as the last strong-hold of the Brahmai^cal religion. 

loa. Ei,, xrn, pp, mu 

m See V, p. lOS. 

105. Nowsong grant, V 32^ Uttarbarbil pistes, V 30. 
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We have examined the nature of the spread of Brahmar^ism in 
the land and have tried to show that the religious life of the 
people was fundamentally based on pra-Aiyan or non-Aryan eults. 
As regards Buddhism, we shall show that long before Yuan 
Chwang's visit there were traces of the faith in the 
P. Bhattacharya's contention seems to be superficial, for he asserts 
that neither Buddhism nor ysjmydna prevailed in Kimarupa, and 
that the grants of the period indicate only a change of faith ham 
6aivism to Vai^avism.“^ This has been rightly criticised by 
A. Hoy, who holds that Buddhism floirrished both in Klmariipa 
and Srihatta.^^® Gait, though he finds “no trace of this religion in 
the old records and inscriptions,*"^points out on the contrary that 
Buddhism was wide-spread in Assam '*at some previous period of 
its history/" The latter part of his remark is based on the remains 
of Buddhist temples throughout Assam.As L. W. Shakespear 
rightly points out, the faith prevailed In the land even before the 
introduction of Hinduism, and many old temples might have been 
built on the old Buddhist sites/^^ There is, however, no reason to 
believe, as done in soma quarters, that Bhagadatta*s famdy was 
Buddhist/In any case, if Tlrinitha is to be believed. Buddhism 
esdsted in that country as early as Asvagho^,*^® Before he took 
Up the Buddhist faiths he is said to have visited lands as far as 
Kamarupa and defeated his Buddhist opponents there/ 

An examinatian of the materials will show that the faith pre¬ 
vailed in KSmarupa long before Yuan Chvraiig’s visit. The 
apparent reason for controversy is that Kamarupa is not men- 
Uoned in early Buddhist works and in the inscriptions of Aioka; 
nor is it proved that the land was induded within his empire/® 
This conclusion is no doubt borne out by the absence of any 
Asokan monument. But, we have noted that, as early as the 
the hauhitya (Pali-Lohicca) was known to the people 

112. JJLRS,, 1936, ppv list; 

113. J IV. pp. lS-22. 

114. Hlsitiry of Assam, p. 36. 
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of Mid-India as the name of the coimtryp^^i The texts {D^gha 
Nikdya, 1^ 224; Samyutta Nihdya^ IV, 117) preserve the tradition 
of two BrahmaijaSt one figuring as the head of a Vedic 

college at the village of in KoSaJap which w'as 

maintamed on a royal fief, and the other as residing in the kingdom 
of Avanti. The one wns a believer in the wisdom of keeping his 
spiritual lore secret, and the other was opposed to the SraTnana 
teachers and openly abused them. The evidence proves that the 
K^arupa Brahmai^as from the LauMtya region had contact with 
the Buddhist *SrflT?wnn 3 j though tbi?^ does not deiinitely point to 
the early introduction of the latter faith in that region- 

There are traditions in Tibet, Nepal^ Bhutan and Assam that 
the Buddha died in KamarOpa. On the basis of this, Waddell 
writes that the m^lidpari-nirpai^ took place in west Assam In 
Sualkuchi or near the Euddhist temple at Hajo.^ This is confimi- 
ed by the Hungarian traveller Csoma de Koros.™ Shakespear, 
on the basis of these traditions, writes that not only the Buddha 
died in Kamarupa, but also that the Second Synod of the Buddhists 
wa$ held there and that As^am was known to the Buddhists hy 
another name, "which goes to prove that this region must in those 
far-off days have had a certain amount of hold on the country 
reaching as far as: the Sadiya district where Major Hannay states^ 
are to be found ruins of temples of undoubted Buddhist origin/'^®* 
The tradition may be unfounded^ for it is established that the Bud-* 
dha died in Kiiijnogfanfliss modem Gorakhpur, where an image of 
the master was found in a reclining posture* So the maha-pari- 
Tiitvd^ of the Buddha did not probably take place in Assam; but 
the Tibetan tradition may indicate that the land, known by another 
name, was associated with the faith from early times. It h likely 
that some relics of the Buddha were carried to Assam and 
enshrined in a place near Gauhati or most likely at Hajo, 

According to other traditions, the older shrine at Hajo was a 
great ch^itya, erected over the cremated relics of the Buddha's body. 
The main image of the shrine, called is still visited by 

m. See B, M- Bania, JJf.Q., XXCT, p. 2)03. 

Buddhim 0 / Tibitt, pp. mh K t* Barua, JAJtX, B, pp. 39f. 
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Tibetan Lamas, who take it as the minor images are 

also known to them by other names. The rock, which is pointed 
otit by the Buddhists as the cremation ground of the Buddha, and 
where there is the figure of & four-armed Vi^u^ bears a Tibetan 
inscription with the famous Buddhist mantra: 'CM maijii padme 
huTTi\ The tmga-ii&ni symbols of the Xed^anitha are also assooiat* 
ed with the Buddha by the Tibetan and Bhutanese pilgrims- 
Taranatha mentions a great chnitya as being situated in Kama- 
rupa; but Waddell believes that any chait^a erected there must 
be subsequent to the 7th century Whatever its original 

significance, Hajo attained a great celebrity in Mchdifatm Bud¬ 
dhism, and might have contained some relit^ of the Buddha. In 
fact, the place became a cosmopolitan centre of many cults, such 
as those of Suri/yfl, ffayagrti’a Mddhava^ the Buddha and others, 
and is visited even to-day by people of all faithSi The place 
subsequently became a great centre of Tantrik-^Buddhism, Hke 
Kamakhj^a, where also, according to traditionst stood a Buddhist 
shrine^^®^ 

Kalha^a states that Amrtaprabha (the daughter of a Kama- 
rupa king of probably the 5th century A.D.) ^ wife of Meghavihana 
of Kasimra brought with her ^ Tibetan Buddhist guru of her 
father, called Stunpa, vrho built a mhara in Kasmira (X^o Sttmpa) 
This monastery was also noticed by Ou Kung. Stein points out 
that this Is based on a genuine foimdatiom^ The evidence not 
only points to cultural relations between Kamaxupa, Tibet and 
Kakulra, but also seems to establish the fact that about that tune 
Buddhism was prevalent in Kamarupa and was patronised by its 
rulers.^* 

The accounts of Yuan Chwang open a new chapter in the 
religious history of Kamarupa. The invitation sent by Bhaskara 
to SHabhadra, asking him to send the pilgrim to Kamarupa dis- 

Waddell, Buiidhlnn e/ Tibef, pp, SOIf. 

127. M. N»s, XXVrt, pp, 144f. 

126. Kdjaiamfifr^lp IlT, S-10, 
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das££ that though be bad ^^not yet leamt the eoaverting |iower 
residing in the law of Buddha.” he wa;; oveqoyed that this would 
be done through the pilgrim. Silabhadra at last requested the 
pilgrim to go to Kiinarupa, saying that Bhashara was earnest 
about the faith and '"within his territories the law of Buddha has 
not widely extended.”^^ The evidence indicates that Bhaskara 
bad a deep respect for the faith and the pilgrim, and that the faith 
had at least some hold in the land. When asked Bh^kara 

to send back the pilgrim^ the latter refused in the beginning, hut 
subsequently he agreed to accompany the pilgrim in his pilgrimage 
to Frayed and Kanau}. Bh^kara's active participation in the 
ceremonies^^ and his association with the pilgrim and Har^ make 
it dear that he had a special attachment for the faith. The pre¬ 
valence of Buddhism also becomes dear from the pilgrim's 
accountSt who states that 'Whatever Buddhists there were in it 
(Kamarupa)„ performed their acts of devotion secretly,”^ Bh^- 
kara’s devotion to the faith becomes evident frosn his last request 
to the pilgrim to stay in his kingdom: the Master is able to 

dwell in my dommions — I will undertake to found one hundred 
monasteries on the Masters behalf. It is also indicated by his 
offer of assistance to the Wang-Heuen-Tse mission against Arjuna,^ 
and the reception of two Chinese envoys, Li-Yi-Piao and Wang- 
Hiuan-Tse, through whom Bhaskara asked for a portrait of Lao Tse 
and a Sanskrit translation of Tao-teh'-king.™ Devavarman expres¬ 
sed his desire to bestow the Mfpoitkkdnatia aprakcm near NatcmdS 
to the priests from Cbinaj^*^ evidently out of his respect for the 
faith. 

T§ranatha describes how Dhitika, who succeeded Upagupta to 
teachership^ became responsible for the spread of Buddhism in 
Kamarupa.™ He further states that Aivabhava preached die 
MahdySna cult in the land.™ The Tahgyur contains the Tibetan 
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transktion oi a tract, entitled, 'dhyarta sitdrdharm&-vy(ivaat}tana‘ 
by Avadhutipada, identified with Katnaiilfi of Kaaiarupa.»« The 
Maiiiuinmulakaipe states fiat later Buddhism was effective in 
Karaarupa. It is noticeable that king Kar?adeva finds menUoa in 
that work. During the rule of the Salastambha line there were 
Buddhist scholars in Kamarupa, such as Abhinavagupta, to defeat 
whom Sankaracarya (AJD. 900> came to Kamarupa.i'*^ The evi¬ 
dence proves that during that time the faith bad considerable hold 
in the land.^" Mldhavacaiya in his 'Aankuraeijaya'^" states that 
Kumarila was horn to defeat the Buddhists and dear the path for 
^ankaracirya to re-establish Brahmapisni; Buddhist scholars from 
Kamarupa found an ardent supporter in Sudhanvan, a king of the 
Deccan, in whose country they are said to have sustained a defeat 
from Kunuuila, after which the king ordered the killing of all 
Buddhists,!** The story is taken to be fictitious.^*® It is, however, 
wrong to hold, as done by P. Bhattachaiya!*® that Sahkaracarya 
completely swept Buddhism out of India. Kamarupa we know, 
became a strong-hold of later Buddhism and this happened at a 
time when no sharp distinction remained between Brghmaiucal 
and Buddhist gods. In the Tantrik-Buddhist days, K^arupa was 
One of the important in Eastern India and the faith was 

patronised by the Pala rulers of Assam.!*^ The land became asso¬ 
ciated svith quite a good number of noted siddfms. It is, thereforCj 
wrong to conclude with N. N. Das Gupta that during the tiroes of 
Salastambha and Brahmapala we do not ‘‘come across any evi¬ 
dence as to any established seat of Buddhistic learning and culture 
anywhere in Kamarupa”. He further wrongly states that neither 
epigraphy nor literature gives us any informatian of the Buddhist 
celebrities of the land.^** But, as we shah see, the existing mate¬ 
rials prove on the contrary that both MsIifij/oTui and Vnjrayuiio 
prevailed in the land, and various activities of the Vajm^^drai aid- 
dbaa are associated widi many places of Assam. 
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The prevalence of the faith is cDnfiimed fay a few reoords. The 
word ^dharma* occurs in the Nidhanpur grant and the Pu^pabhadm 
grant. The former states thus: “Victorious is (also) the 

sole friend of the creation—whose form is for the good of others, 
unseen (yet) whose ejdstence is inferred from the results/'i"*^ 
Some writers believe that the word -dJifiTtmt' here refers to Bud- 
P. Bhattacbarya asserts that Bh^ara adopted the faith 
in order to gain popularity in KflriTasui;flr^.i5i But the referenee 
here is hardly to any faith; nor does the passage contain an invoca¬ 
tion of Aivaj as suggested by N. N. Dasgupta.^^ The Fti^abhadrl 
grant* (v. 7) referring to king Dharmapala's declaration of the 
glory of dharma, states thus: “O future kings, listen to this prayer 
of mine; the glory of sovereignty is uncertain like the flash of 
lightning, and Is to be shunned, but ^dharma ^ the root of eternal 
bliss, is never to he given up/* This probably indicates the influ¬ 
ence of Vsjnipflitfl: upon Dharmapala/^ The Gauhati grant of 
Indrapala (Line 51) mentions a iossna connected with 
N- Das Gupta's escplanation of the word as referring to a temple 
of the sun,^ is wrong. As the name suggests, it is likely that near 
the land, donated by the king, existed a Buddhist chaitya over 
some relics of the Buddha* for which au endowment was formerly 
made. In the Khonamukhi grant, Bharata is compared with iSafct^a 
(Buddha). The reference to the death of Vanamala by religious 
smcidfip^ and the abdication of Jayamala in favour of his son, as 
he considered this world to be vain and human life as a water 
drop/^ may indicate that they had come under the influence of 
later Buddhism; because during this perif>d (A.D, &SH)) the faith 
had already gained some ground in the land. 

The prevalence of the faith is also supported by the existing 
mins of tesnple^ and icons of the Buddha^ Among the remains, 
we find traces of Buddhist temples not only at Hajo, but also at 
Sihgri and TeKpur.^®^ It is likely that some Hindu temples were 
built on the ates of and with the materials of old Buddhist shrines. 


14S, Nldli^npur grant* 3. 

150. JF-KJC, 151-52. 

151. EJ., Xn, 71^72, 

1S2L JJJ.Q.* XXVT, 333-30. 

1S3. EiJJr.. 152. 

151 IJi-Q.. XXVI, 33fj abo KS.^ p 129 <fjL 3). 

155. NowgcFiig granl^ V 17. 

156. EbU, W 22-23. 
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Besides a few Buddhist icons, which we have mentioned in 
connection, we have other remains in Goalpara. One fragment of 
car\’ed stone from Dekdhoa shows the engraving of a lotus or 
dhorntacakra ol the Buddhist. A slab of stone from Pahcaratna 
in Goalpara shows similar engraving of a dharmaeokra. The 
remains from Goalpara indicate that Vdjra^arta Buddhist 
existed there.^“ There are besides, many others belonging to the 
Tantrika'Buddhist period. 

4. The Solar cult; 

Sun worship in Assam has a great antiquity. We have exa¬ 
mined the possibility of the introduction of Alpine-Iranian 
or even Magian culture in Prigjyoti^a, tcho were largely 
responsible for the growth of the cult and planetary w'orshlp 
in the land. The antiquity of the cult is indicated by the 
very name Pragjiyoti^, which finds mention as early as the Grhya 
Sutras and the Epics, and others like Navagraha and the Suryya- 
pahar. The prevalence of the cult is also proved by a number of 
existing manuscripts of the period like the one, ‘Kdmarupa niban- 
dhamya fcho^sddliya of the 6th-7th century A.D. The eailiest 
reference to Pragjyoti^ as a centre of sun-worship is found in the 
Grhyo Sutras. The Sankhydyana-GrhposaTitpraha states that a 
student should visit the sacred coimlry of Pragjyot^a before sun- 
risei (tato Titfikratnya pTupjyottfaih pu^yedesant upopamya cmii— 
dita flditye).’™ Here Pragjyotisa is the same as the land of sun¬ 
rise (Udaydcab) of the Merka^deya Purane. (58). Vdayacida 
was anotha- name of Pr^jyot^a-Kamarupa, where, according to 
the same Purd^ (HJ9) > stood a temple of the sun. The refer¬ 
ence is found in the BTfmtsadiktta, based on the geography of the 
Pamsflm Tantra*** of the first century AT).>“ The evidence proves 
*hat PTagjyotifa-Kamarupa attained celebrity in sun-worship from 
early times.^® The Varaha Parana (177, 21f) mentions Hdayd- 
cola, Kalapnya and LSula^hajiti in connection with solar worship. 
This Udayacala was another name of Udeyddrt of Samadeva’s 
iCathdsaritsapaTiaj and both the names stand for Pragjyoti^.*®* 

158. S. Katsid, JAJtS-, April, 1934, 
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ISO. Kj>jtu JnfT*, to 32, 

131, H, C. diakladar, to K^maitKtra, p, 72* 

162, J, C. Gboah, JJLEJS., V, pp, 117-18. 
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The MdrktP^eya Pwraiikt (66), while referring to the preva¬ 
lence of the solar cult in Kamarupa, states that Svarocis gave to 
his son Viiaya. a noble city on a hiU in Kamarupa. M relating the 
story of the restoration of youth to the king Raiyavardhana^ the 
same PuroTtii (10§) states how the Brihma^as of his kingdom went 
to GuriiiJiialfl in Kamarupa where stood a temple of the sun, and 
the deity was worshipped by them and thereby they had their 
aim fu lfill ed. On the basis of this and other good evidence, it may 
rightly be inferred that the solar cult had a great hold m KSma- 
rupa, perhaps through the IrSnlan-Magian influence-^^ The 
ifdhkd PuraT^, referring to the cult, records that the ^rl Suryj^a 
mountain in Goalpara was the perpetual abode of the sun: (yatra 
det+a adityuk saintaTh sthiteA), The same Pwra^ mentio-ns the 
Citrnsoiifi where the nine planets (WarngroAea) were propitiated. 
We have already stated, as described by Taranatha, who is of the 
opiidon that the people of Kamarupa were formerly worshippers 
of the sun prior to the mtroduction of Buddhism by Dhltika, who 
had to convert the people under the pretence that he was a fol¬ 
lower of die solar cult*«5 The Adiccrita (Sunkarad^ay^ gives 

a description of the prevalence of the cidt during the Vaimava 
period. 

Ttwe are also a few references to the deity in epigraphs, 
though no definite invocation is found. lu the Gauhati grant oc- 

the expression ddUya^bhamraka, which no doubt stands for 
the sun godn^®^ 

The pre^-alence of the cult is proved by the existing remains 
of temples dedicated to the sun, and many icons of the deity, 
found In Dah Parvatm, Gahpur, Tezpur, Pandu, Sadiya, Sukresvara, 
Suryyapahar and other plac:es of this andent land.^^s R. D, Banerji 
noticed a beautiful figure of the deity in a panel from the ruins 
at Terpur, and, on the basis O'f other remains in the area, he rightly 
conduded that a gigantic Suryya temple existed there.^® 


See PtargJter, {SSirka^eya Puitfna); K. L. Barua. V. pp, 
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The solar cults and fire worship in Assam later on came to W 
divei^ed of their original meaning, and were no longer associated 
with the Vi^u cult In some form or other sun worship may be 
noticed even today not only in the harvesting rites of the trib^ 
hut also among the jjeople of the plains^ partictilarly in their 
national festival associated both with the fire cult and 

harvesting rites. It Is ^gnificant that under the infiuence of 
VaisMvism, these festivals were given more national character 
than they had been before and became a part and parcel of 
HA.53ainesc YaS^asdsm, the treatment of whidb faith in nAssam will 
show how intimately it is connected with the solar cult and fire 
worship. 

5. Vaisnavism: 

The origin of Vai^avism in Assam is uncertain, and the anti- 
quity of the origin of Vt^u-Vn^devc-Kr^ta in India h disputed. 
Some ascribe the origin of Vi^nn-Krsrui to the Mediterranean — 
Dravldian element^™^^ and even to the stone age,i^i while others 
point to their non-BrahmanLc or non-Vedic origm.*^^ Those who 
support the Dravidian origin of Vai^avism find support in the 
contention that the cult of b^kti belongs to that clement.^^ 
Hopkins deals with the evolution of Vai^navism through successive 
stages^ by which Vi^u came to be identified with Vasudem- 
In any case, the worship of Vifriti i$ as old as the Rig 
VedHf where he is called one of the ddifycs, and Grierson rightly 
holds that the Bhcganqla doctrine was a development of the sun. 
worship, common to both the Iranians and Indians.^^^ But 
was only a minor god during that period and Vai^^iavism as a 
faith is not found untd the period of the MahShharata. There is 
in fact little connection betvreen the cult of of the Vedas 

and the 6ihcifc(i cult or what may be called the sectarian Vai^ijavism 
of later times™ The name Vdswdeea finds mentioti in later Vedic 

170. Pr*-.Ari/aTt and Pre-DnfliPjdEan in fndfd^ p, 8; Slater, DrarFdiaji 
m^Tin in Indian Cutture; CJIJ,, 1S31, I. 

17L Aiyongfir, Starve in India, pp. 4Sf. 

ilZ H P. Cliandflp rndD-i4r{^tit, pp, 091. 

173. Cainb. Biftarp of India, I, pp, 42f; Bamett, Antiguidet a/ India, pp, 4f; 
A. C. Das. VedEc Cidiiirv, pp. 157f. 

174. 1905, Ktlitplaivt of India, p. ®1. 

175. 190®, p« 253; WUsom, Intrc. to (he Rig Veda SamMta, p. 

17B. H. C. Hayidiaudhiiri, MutermlM for the Jtiidj/ of Early J/iftarp of 

Vai^^aiia pp. Bl, 171; H. G. Bhandarknr, Valsniioiam, ^aiirbm, 
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and in Panini as a jiame of Vthe eai*liest refeirence 
to the is found in the Brah-TFia ffutraa.^^ The name 

Kr^a is mentioned in the Chdndogya Upan^d (111, 17^ 6)- The 
Vf^i family^ to which he belonged ^ is mentioned in the Bfoh* 
AJl these prove the historical character of Va^d^va- 
Kr^M^ who flourished during the time of the Kurii-P^d^vas, men¬ 
tion^ also in the Brahmameal litei-ature.>^ E%^en Buddhist works 
like the Avcddna^ataka (ly'ST) mention Nflra-Ndrd^am-Vi?nit. 
The antiqtiity of the cult of ^mJcarsaiwi-VdAndeua is also proved hy 
epigraphs from Besnagar and NSnaghat of Znd and 1st century B^C. 
respectively.^ In any case, the divine character given to Kr^a 
was a later development; Vdsud^a had little connection with 
Vi^tL of the Vedfij^ and the origin of sectarian Vaisnavism cannot 
be traced to the Vipj^u cult of the But, with the incorpo¬ 

ration of the idea of incarnation into the systern^^®* the two cults 
became identified under the name of Vaisnavism, and with the 
passage of time, Vi^u of the Vedic period, Nurdyaw of the Panca- 
ratra^^ Vdradeuo-Kr^a of the Safvcts and Gopala of the j4b?iir^is 
came to be worshipped under the uiiified name of in and 

through his different manifestations. 

Vai^i^vism was established in, Assam at a time when Brah- 
manical culture made considerable progress, and, as the evidence 
shows, the worship of both Vi^aju and his incarnations was pre¬ 
valent in the land from early times. The association of 
Kts^ with Pragjyotisa is weU-knowa. In the Alnhabharata, 
b called FtdgjpDti^fl The Knliko Purann mentions as 

many as five incartiations of the deity as being worshipped in 


ITT, Ri^havdhuri pp, Sf; Bhijndarkar, pp, 12-13. 
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different places of Assam. These are; ffai/agrt^d^ worshipped in 
Manclcu|a (Hajo) ; Fish incamadorit worshipped in the Matsyadh- 
t?aja mount to the east of Mav^ikuia; Mddkava in the form of 
Bkairavat named PdT^undtJui in the Boar mcamation 

in the Citrat^aha mount and Vd^deuc-Kf.?^ in the Dikkumm^nt 
xegion.™ The Yogml Tantra gives a different story of the origin 
of Vifiiii worshipp particularly in the The mode of 

worship of Vdsudeva-Kr^M in the Kdfifed Purd:^ (83/141) is al¬ 
most similar to the rules laid down in the PflwcflrdtTa Sajfihitaa/** 
The Vardha Purdnc states that in the Himalayas there was a tem¬ 
ple of KoJcdTnwfchasvdmiTij the abode of which contained his 

best shrine and image. The (144-15) states that 

NarakSt the lord of Pragjyoti^ was bom in the KoJ^mukha- 
In fact, the story of the birth of Naraka through the 
Boar incarnation of Vi?nwj as given in the Vi^u Furdna (Bk. I, V) 
and other sources^ and the claim of the rulers of ancient Assam 
to trace their descent from hirUp point to an early belief in the 
mcamation of the god^ whether in the form of or any other 

form; this idea of incarnation is as old as the Rig Veda (VII, 100, 
6)-^ The association of Kr^o with the story of Bar^a and Bhl^- 
maka also points to an early belief ia the divine character of the 
god. Yuan Chwang states that Bhaskara was descended from 

Bina in his HarsacaHta describe that 
king as belonging to the Vai^ava family (Vaisi^mvath^),^ The 
Epics and the PurSnaw also show that Bhagadatt^ had a particular 
devotion to KV^a. This is confirmed by the Tezpur grant of Vana- 
mala, (v. 5). 

The antiquity of the cult of Vi^ii in one of his incarnations 
is associated with the Hayagnva-Mddhana worship in Hajo. The 
horse cult in fact is found in the worship of Dcdhifcra or Apiti in 
the form of a horse in the texts, which later on came to be identic 
fied with the Hayagrtca-Madhcvc.^^* This incarnation is described 

ifl4. K. p.p Sim; mm, ss. 74; wm. 

y, r., 
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in the Maltabharaia and the Purd^^, and its worship originated 
in the worship of Agni or the sun. The Matsya Purafja (S3) 
relates that this incamatioo preceded even the Mets|fdiiMCdra. The 
^cnti Pcrwan. (347) shows that assumed the Hayagnva form 

to recover the Vedss from the demons jyfadhit and JCat^biia. Ac¬ 
cording to other accounts and the Purdnaa, like the Kalikd, it was 
Vi?na, in his flaynpriva form, who killed the demon jTOrfisura on 
the where stood a temple of Heyflyriua Vis^iu. Ac¬ 

cording to another version, Vif^u killed Hcyayrfna near Vi^anatha 
and then migrated to The Horivarivio (64) states that 

Kr^ffta, after killing Baraka, and Hayogriva, w'ent to 

MaTyikufc or Maniparoata. The Pedma Puroi^ (47, 36) describes 
the Uayagrlvs idlagrdma, and the Canido Pur^o (34) gives the 
mode of worship of Hayogriva, which was but a nuKture of the 
Paiu'Snic and T^trik faiths. In the 5kanda Pumiaa (xiv-^v) 
and the Deni Purina the story of the origin of the Hayagriva in¬ 
carnation is given; an almost similar stoiy is narrated in the 
V&ttiana. Pvx&pa, Vif^u (be, £) and other texts, where 

Vi^ii is said to have taken the head of a horse in the Bhcdrdsva- 
var^a. We know that the Mdrkai^eya Puro^ (5S-59) and the 
Vdyu Purina (45) include Mandarc, Kcratoyd, Lauhtiya and 
PTagjyotiso in B/uidrdniar<arfa. The l^dyu Ptirana (36) again attri¬ 
butes the name of Bhadrdiua to the white horse of meaning 

the HaycgnvcL incamadoD. In the Buddhistic accounts 
is replaced by the name PuruevideJUi,^® and the limits of Bhadrasua 
included the regions from Videha to Lohita. The Kalikd Purana 
includes the fCaratuyd region within Kamanipa. The evidence 
proves that Kamarupa formed part of Bhadrdsua, and that the 
Hayagriva worship of Vtsnu, originally associated with Agnt^ was 
prevalent in the land, at least in the temple at H5jo and probably 
at Kamakhya.^** Whatever the antiquity of the cult of Hayognva 
Mddhava, it is certain that it had its Tantrik affiliation, as shown 
by the Purot^ts and the Tantras. 

Of the inscriptions of the period, the earliest reference to 
Vi^rm worship is found in the Badgartga epigraph of Bhutivaiman 
(A.D, 553-54) and the king is here mentioned as ^Pcrainadaivata- 
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ParawiabliflSBijttta'.'” BhaslEara is said to have been created by 
the holy lotus, is BuiuE from the navel of (Nidhanpur grant, 

L. 34). Ratnapala is compared with Rdma, Punisottama 

and JaUrdatia, (Gauhati grant, v. 9; Bargaon grant, L 46). The 
assumption of the epithet 'Vdroho' by that king, (Gauhati grant), 
like Hai^ap^a (Khonamukhi grant, L. 10) and Dharmapala (Pus- 
pabhadra grant), points to the fact that they were devoted to Visftw- 
All the records of the period refer to the Boar incarnation of Visiju, 
(Nidhanpur grant, v. 4; Teitpur grant, w. 3-4; Pii|pabhadri grant, 
V, 1), but also of Han (Gauhati grant, vv. 4-5; Bargaon grant, 
V. 3; Nidhanpur grant, v. 19), Upendra (Nowgong grant, v. 3), 
Narkyava (Khonamukhi grant, v, 2), Achyuto (Guikuchi grant), 
Kr^ (Terpur grant, w. 4-5) and others. But, there is no parti' 
ciilar invocation of Viynu, except in the Pu^pabhadra grant of 
Dharmapala, which opens with an invocation of the Boar incar¬ 
nation. The contention of P. Bhattacharya that Dharmapala 
embraced Vaifnavisra at the time of the issue of the grant,is 
doubtful. The name Dharmapala is, however, mentioned by the 
biographer of ^ankaradeva in association with the faith.^*^ The 
donee of the said grant is mentioned as the worshipper of the 
lotus feet of Mndhcafl from his birth: (Yo halyatak pmbkrd 
Madiia&apddapadma pujd prapaiica racanam sucirdTii), (Pu^pa- 
hhadfa grant, v. IS), Records also mention ditierent consorts of 
Vi??u, such as Lafcsrrii, whose perpetual abode is in the bosom of 
NdrSya™ (Nidhanpur grant, w. 17, 19); she is also the goddess 
of w'ealth and splendour; she is 5n, KaTBaEonitwaiTti {Hayuhthal 
grant), Kanwla, Bharoti (SubhankarapStaka grant, v. 9), Lyonia 
(Nowgong grant. V. 20), Sarasvali (SubhahkarapEtaka grant, v, 9) 
End many others. She is said to have been favourably disposed 
towards the rulers. 

The worship of Vt?nu and his incarnations is also proved by 
epigraphy. We have already mentioned that the Ptird^j point to 
the worship of Madhava, Vasudeua, Varfifin, Hayagriud, Nardyav^ 
flTi d the like, and that epigraphs make particular mention of the 
Boar incarnation. The other incamations are Partiiurama, 'who 
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washed bis blood-stained axe in the water of the (Gau~ 

bati grant, v. 13); N^rasbhha and Rama {Guakuchi grant) p 'who 
orossing tbe ocean kHLed Adunria’ {Gaublti grant, v. 0^ Kamauli 
grant, v. 4); and Kf^na (GauMti grant, v* 9^ Tezpur grantp w. 3-5), 
who was the most popular of all incarnations. Epigraphs also men¬ 
tion the sportive Bdi^ifcr^na or Gopdbi who was brought up by 
Yoioda (Guakuchi grantp v- 24) and was the delight of the Gopis 
(Te^pur grant, v, 13)* Some writers hold that even the personal 
names of persons, such as Vanamnia and those of the Brahmaiu^ 
like Kciava, etc,, indicate faith in But, $ueh 

conclusions are inconcluaivCi because the name of a person has 
little to do with any particular faith. Vanamala himself was 
devoted to^i^iva (Nowgong grant, v. 12). 

We have extensive archaeological remains of temples, dedi¬ 
cated to Vi^u and his mcamations and icons of the deity through¬ 
out Assam.^5»g remaiiis show that beginning at least with the 

Sth and Gth century A.D,™ was worshipped in bis icono- 

graphic representations, and Vaiau^vism was widespread iu 
the land. 

Both literary^^ and archaeological sources, therefore, point 
to the conclusion that the worship of Vimu and his Lncamaticms 
was established in the land Irom early times. Hence it is wrong 
to hold that the faith had its origin in Assam only with the 
Vai^a\^a reformers, though it is true that the Neo^Vaisa^vism of 
^ankaradeva and B/Iadhavadeva differed a great deal from the 
earlier system^ based on Ttotrik rites. But, having its oHgm in 
the solar cult of the Alpme-lrinians and Magians, the cult was 
gradually developed into the worship of and hb incarna¬ 

tions, under the Brahmanical inSuence that rcsponsifale for 
the Hkagavatism. of the Gupta period,®® With the extinction of 
Pala rule in Assam during the 12th century A.D,, and while the 
Tantrik-Buddhist system became strong, there ivas a period of 
chaos in the land, marked by revolting rites, until these were 
temporarily suppre^d by the Vai$nava reformers. It is rumar- 
kahlc, however, that many Tantrik-Buddliist rites have crept also 
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into the Neo-Vaisijavisni of later times through a process of ahsori>" 
tion. It is also to be admitted that Vaiwava preacbmgs and tba 
satms^ established by the reformers, have fundamentally been 
based on those of the Buddhists of an earlier period.™ 

6. Origin of ^ktism and Tanlrikism—worship of &va and Devi: 

The cult of fertility or the worship of the phallus, Unga and 
poaTj personified later on as Siva and the Mother Godd^w or Dem, 
whi^ formed the basis of Saktistn and Tintrikism, is found not 
only in the prehistoric finds, such as NeoUths™ and Megaliths 
which are so extensive in Assam, but also from the Indus v^ey 
remain^ and Vedic literature.™ The cult is to be associated 
with the pre-Aryan dementj ev^ the word impo has been attri¬ 
buted to an Austric ori^n.™ >-PhfllIic worship definitely formed 
part of the reli^ous life of the non-Aryans and Aryans in Assam.. / 
The JJofcti as a cosmic energy, personified as a female, is one of 
the oldest faiths in India, and some of the names of the goddess 
like Dvtrga, KaU, and UmJt occur in the Vedic literature.™ Buh 
it is almost certain that Saktism had a non-Vedie origin and Unto 
or Kill was prohahly a female mountain ghost, which was later 
on identified with the wife of Rtidra, or brought into line with 
the Brahmanic thou^ts.™ Even Rudra is called Ginsa (moun¬ 
tain god). The names like I/mfi and DurgS of the Vedic hte- 
xature can hardly be identified with Dem or delicti of the Sakta 
faith.210 But, with the development of the faith, these names 
of the goddess, whether Hindu or Buddhist in origin, came to 
be taken as mamfestations of the same female principle or Devf, 
like her consort Rudrii, £iva or Mahndeoo, known under various 
names. As the following treatment will show Saktism had a 
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stronghold in Assam from early times, coatiibuted more by the 
non-Aryans than the Aryans. 

TflntriWism is also definitely of non-Aryan AH Its 

elements—the use of magic and charms, the revoltUig rites* the 
use of wine, the belief in the efficacy of irwmtrfls and sex worship 
are found in other primitive cultures all the world over*^ and 
the high antiquity of the cult is pointed out by alL The Aryans 
only systematised Some elements of the faith are found not 

only in the Atkarva Veda but also in the iiig Vedu and in other 
religious and secular works.^^* According to the fCauiarrMiUtt 
Tantm (U, 10) even the revolting Kaula rites are represented 
as being the essence of the Vedas. The oHgin of Tmintra* 
and cafera is, therefore, to be traced back to the Vedas. 

The Tantras are broadly divided into orthodox and heterodox, 
the former including the Agunwis and the Yaiiuitaa with their 
supplements and the latter^ both Hindu and Buddhistic, are re¬ 
presented by different schools of Ktiidcdm, Vdmdc^ra, Sdh^ydtia^ 
VajraydnCf etc. P. C. Bagchi points out that the mystic character 
of the latter was due to a foreign element, and that, while Mid- 
India was the centre of the orthodox system, outer India was 
that of the heterodox one, of which the famous centres were 
Kdmarwpa, Purt^giri, O^ipdna and Jolandhara. Most of the 
writers on the subject believe in the foreign origin of Tantri- 
kism,^® H, P. S^tif quotes from the Ktibjikd Tantrei^® to show 
its foreign origin. The Tdrd Tcmfrci states that the cult of Cina 
Tam came from Lev! finds in CiTiu Tdm an echo of 

secret societies in China.®^^ Mah^ciTtn Tdra is identified with 
EkajatJi whose cult is said to have been taken by Nagarjuna 
from Tibet.In the Simmaha Tantra, found in Nepal, the same 
origin of the Mc^uCTnc T5rd is given, and it is stated that Ugmtam 
was born in Cfnadciii. A number of Tantrik centres from out- 
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side India find mention in the same work, wbdck Tibet, 

Nepal, Bhutan, Mahac^, Media, Persia, eta,, along with tba 
Ran-Aiyan centres from Southem Itidia,^'® 

But Tantrikism has been intimately associated with KflPlfl- 
rupa-Kamakhya ffom early times. As Hutton believes, it 
biy originated with the incorpotraticni into Hinduisni of a fertility 
cult which preceded the faith in Assam as the religion of the 
country.®^ It is also believed that the cult travelled from Assam 
and Bengal to Dravidian India.^ Some attribute the origin of 
the faith to Orissa nr Bengal rather than to Assem.^ As N. L. 
Dey writes, the I^trik faith as an oSsboot of later Buddhism 
developed about the 9th century A.D. under the Pilas of Gauda, 
The Buddhist imiversity of Vikrnmaiila, founded by Pbarznap^ 
became a famous centre of the Tantrik faith, whence it spread 
to Kimarupa.^ Wilson believes "that Assam, or at least the 
north-east of Bengal, seems to have been in p great degree the 
source from which the Tantrik and Sakta comiption of the reli¬ 
gion of the Vedas and Pnmims proceeded.”®* Eliot holds the 
same view.™ It may be that some elements of the faith had a 
foreign origin, but that Assam was one of the great centre^ of 
Tantrikism, is proved by the Tantros themselves. fr is qpite 
likely that Ais land, with her non-Aiyan elements, contributed 
to the origin and growth of the system, and we need not go to 
Orissa, Bengal or elsewhere to account for its introduction. It 
IS associated more with the non-Aiyans than the Aryans, and the 
Alpines or the Magians perhaps greatly contributed to its deve¬ 
lopment in KamarOpa-Kamikhya.^ 'Hie Austrie and the Tibeto- 
Burmons. as shown by the phallic megalithic remains, really laid 
the foundation of the system, the final form of which was given 
by the assimilation of both Hindu and Buddhistic ideas. In short, 
the origm and later growth of some of the important elements of 
Tlntrikism are to be attributed to the non-Aryans in ancient 
Assam, one of the fertile fields in Eastern India for the de^-elop- 
ment of those ideas. 
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^i) of iSiua: The worship of Aiva in his different 

numifestatioiis^ and both in his phallic and ieonograpbic represen¬ 
tations, has a great antiquity in Assam. This is shown by lite¬ 
rature and archaeology. The KdlikS. mentions fifteen 

centres of the faith®^ and describes that before the introduction 
of Dem war^ip in Kimnkhyg by Karake, was recognised 

^ the guardian deity of the land, which was his own domain: 
(sa ca desAh ^ardiydrth^ purrom guptai ca ^ambhuTtfi) . 22 ® Even 
during the time of Namka, Siva is said to have remained con¬ 
cealed within his own city: (SaTnhhur^niitr^^ptah sn me pure) 
and he was worshipped By the Kir^tae™ 


Traces of fte faith are found among ‘nbeto-Bimnan tribes, 
such as the Kodies. The faith was perhaps popular among tbem, 
and even among the KhEsis, who were the authors of some ancient 
megaliths of Assam. As we have shown, the worship of the prin- 
ci^es of procreation, representing Siva and his consort, is to be 
attobut^ to Ae non-Aryans in the land. The Skanda Puma 
rentes how the king Jalpa became a 5iuo worshipper.It is 
behoved to ^ve been introduced by Jalpe^vara from Jalpdiguri. 
who also hudt a temple of the same name there.^ But as we 
have stated, the faith prevailed in the land even before Naraka. 

J ^ Tanfro mentions the worship of the 

deity m his Imga form.®! According to the Piirotkis, Biina and 
Ills ramily were greait devotees of 


of St^ repaired the fallen lofty temple of 

Hefufai 5nlm (Aua) (Tezpnr grant, v. 24). RatnapSla '.studded 
white-washed temples enshrining ^ambhu' 
(Gauhati grant, v. 10>. The grant of Vallabhadeva refers to « 

Krm. worshipped Siva with penance (Tezpur grant, v. 5). Vajra- 
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datta bad an unblemished faith in itra (Kowgong grant, v. 8). 
The Doobi grant begins with an iovocatioii to in bis concrete 
form: He “is lovely with the moon as the headgear, the holder 
of the bow, decorated with particles of ashes”, (v. 1). The same 
grant describes Bh^kara as a foUower of the doctrine of Maha- 
deva (v. 55) . 'Ihe Nidhanpur grant describes Nina's concrete 
manifestation (v. 2). In the Tezpur Rock inscription, Haijjara 
is described as a Pnramama/ieipora, (L. 2). That Vanam^a lyiH 
a faith in i$tva, is shown by his erection of a Siuo temple (Tezpur 
grant, v. 24), His Terpur grant opens with an invocation to the 
god: “May 5iwo, on whom the waters of Gaiigd cast up by the 
wind are. as it were, the stars on the firmament, sanctify you”, 
(v. 2). In the Nowgong grant VanamaLi is described as having 
great faith in Rhara (v. 12). The grant opens with an invocation to 
Kudro (v. 1). The Bargaon grant gives a description of diva's 
tondeva dance, stating that the water of the JLauhitya -was made 
beantiful by the reflection falling on it from the dannin g figure 
of Sankara who was engaged in marking quick time music in his 
primeval form, who assumed numberless forms for the welfare of 
the world (w. 1^). The reference shows that 5ioa was con¬ 
ceived as a benefactor of all and a supreme lord in his concrete 
form. The Gaiihati grant opens with an invocation to 
and Posupati along with the consorts Gauri Gafigd (v, 1). 
^iva was also identified with Visiniu: “May Pasupati be glorious, 
the lord of the creation (who is) the famous great Boar of a 
wonderful bodily form and she also the Elarth, the mother of 
him (Naraka)”, (fhid, v. 2). In the grants of Dharmapala, ^iva 
is conceived, probably under the infiuenee of l^tiik-Buddhism. 
as the embodiment of two unifying principles, called Ardhnynvotis- 
rarfl (Khonnmuklii grant, v. 1; gubha^arapataka grant, v. 1>- 
The Kamauli grant states that ^iwa was worshipped by the 
Br^mana Sridhara undergoing penance and starvatioii (v, 20). 

Bpigraphy further testifies to the widespread prevalence of 
the faith and the worship of iSi™ in his different mythological 
manifestations. He was also conceived both in his abstract and 
concrete forms, to some of ivlnch we have already made reference. 
The concrete representation will also be evident from the study 
of his sculptures. As has already been indicated, be stood both 
for creation and destruction, eirplained by his various names. 
He is Adideva (Khonamukhi grant, v. 1), PitrmnaTnahesnara 
(Trapur Rock. Ins. L. 2), Mcheit’oro (Doobi grant, v. 55; Mdhan- 
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pur grant, v- 2)t Isuflrn. (Tezpur grant) i Mafwdeva (grant q£ 
ViUlabkadeva, v. 13), Siva (Tezpur grant, v, 5; Kamauli grant 
Vi 20) Mahavaraiiu (Gauhati grant) i PmjddJiiniOEiiffl (Ibid) ^ 
^aTiifa/iu (Jfaid, V. 10) I Sankara (Bargain grant, w. i-2), Pasupatl 
(Gaubati grant, w. 1-2) p Bhdva (Nowgong grant, v. 12), Ka (Ibid 
V. 8), Ptfifilcapani (Doobi grant, v. 1; Tezpur grants v. 2), itudra 
(Nowgong grant, v. 1), He$uka (Tezpur grant, 24), Gaurt- 

ptttt (Grant of Yallabhadeva), Hara (Bargion grant), Edviahiara 
(Tezpur grant; Guakuchl grant), Padina-ndtha (Kamauli grantp 
V, 26) p Kitct'd (Gaubati grants 1) ArdhaTtdfisvara (Khontokukhi 
grant] v, 1; Subhaj^carapa^ka grant, v. 1) and others. 

The wor^p of in his various forms is confirmed by thfi 
extensive ruins of temples and icons of the deity^ found through* 
out the State. The evidence shows that as early as the 5th cen¬ 
tury A.D., if not earlier^ he was worshipped by his iconographic 
representations in temples and the faith was popular anoong all 
classes of people* 

(ii) lYors/iip of DeuT: We have already discussed the origin 
of gaktism and Tantrikism of a later time- That Kamarupa was 
an important centre of Deui worship both in her symbolic and 
iconographic representations under various names, and along with 
her companion Siva, is proved by literature and archaeology* The 
extant Purd^as point to the antiquity of the cult, connected with 
the worship of Karnakhya or Yonl pUi^a of the Tanlms^ enshrined 
in the temple at iVTldcaln, where the genital organ of STafi is believed 
to have fallen. The tradition is described in detail in the Deuz 
Pardno., the XdZiJIcd Purd^ (64/59), the Yo^jml rcfttra and other 
works™ The PurdJ^ (39/14; 42/9) ^tes that the 

Dcid was worshipped in her diHerent forms in centres like Kama- 
rupa, Kam&khyS, Bhott^de^ and other lands. The Austric for¬ 
mation of the names, Kamakh^’^a and Kamarupa indicates that the 
deity was formerly a goddess of spirits or ghostSp who were wor¬ 
shipped in a cremation ground*®^ It is possible that the Yoni god¬ 
dess migrated to Assam with the migration of Ausirics or the 
matriarchal tribes like the Khasis and the Garos and that Naraka 
became responsible for the foundation of the Deid worship in Kama- 

23A. According tc the K^mdkhyS is (be same u fCsIr, the et&mgl In 
the form ol Brchma (Lj^IS). 
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khya; but with hid death, Kamakhys was no louger the Mother 
Goddess, the companion of but become the amorous wife 

Fdroati of Sion. Subsequently FdrvaCi was assimilated into the 
virgin goddess of sex and beauty, Tripura. The cults of virgin 
goddess and of the sexual aspect of Detd worship seem to have 
been derived from the ctilt of Tripum,™ The Furdifas and the 
Tantras also state that ffaraka was placed in charge of iCdninlchpd, 
and, as B. K. Kakati rightly remarks, the word Kamarupa 
(Kiimakhya) symbolises a new cult, and in exaltation of it 
the land itself was rechristeneti The very tunned Kam aru pa — 
Kam^ya, tbereiore, suggest that the cult is derived from tottp 
A ustric divinity.™ The Alpines had perhaps theb part to play 
in the later develo|ment of the cult, which received new oriental 
tion when they came into contact with the 6alctas. ft was natural 
that Kamarupa, where non-Aryans were numerically predomi¬ 
nant, constituted one of the famous centres of ^okti w'orship. We 
have already made it dear that the foundaUon of both 
and Tatrikism was laid largely by the megaliUiic culture of the 
tribes of Assam. 

As early as Kalidasa™ we find mention of Hemapif?Mi, stand¬ 
ing for Kamarupa-Kamakhya.™ The Kdmajwf^w of the Tantras 
was no other than Kamarupa and Kfimahhya. Among texts com¬ 
posed in Assam, the Acdrya Saihhita, based on the Suta SumhitS 
and the Rudra^mdla Tantra, contains a dialogue betvreen 
and Paruafl.™ The Garv^a Purarta (83) mentions both K^a- 
rupa and K fimfikh ya as great places of pilgrimage; (Kamarupam 
vuthA&rihaih KdmSkhyS iatra Usthtti), The worship of the deity 
Is also proved by the fact that Kamarupa » included among coun¬ 
tries having Uettj worship. If finds mention in ‘Saptapaiwrasad. 
defauibhffga”, based on the Saktisamgama Tantm. Similar divi¬ 
sions are found in the CftandroperbAo Srutra of Karendrayasa 
(A.D. 566) and the Sanmoha Tantra.™ The Kdmorfipa Yctm, 
based on the Yostni Tantra, the Kalifec Puraija and the 
Katdart^va, deals with the rules in connection with the pil¬ 
grimage to KSmakh^rgu The Tfltjafealpo deals with the mode of 
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the worship of To™, Tho Kamajcfci/ff Tantrn mentions the glory 
of the faith. The Yogm% Tantru, the Hara-Gaufi SamtJaiJa 

and other Tont™^ give detailed accoimts of the Devi worship. The 
latter work mentions four important centres of Tantrik worship^ 
such as Ratnajn^i}a, Kdmapitf^j and Siiunid.rfl^ 

p^Jm. The worship of Kjamakhya in Kdrnokiiffl or Jtfiiuealn 
was the most important of all- In the KdZilca Puro^^ the 
worship of no other deity than Kamakhyii is enjoined,^ The 
temple at Kamakhya, therefore^ has the reputation of the worship 
of the Dein with numerous T^trik rites and sacrifices, the details 
of which are given in the Kdlikd FurdtXi. and also in the Yoginl 
Tentra-®*® 

The temple of Tdmeitiari (copper tempk) at Sadiya was 
another noted centre of Devi worship in a different form, but with 
the same bloody sacrifices, even of human heings. She was the 
same goddess as Dikkaraudsini of the Tofttras and Purd^s. She 
assumed two forms: raby^-Kdiitd (fearful appeararice) and 
Z^litd-Kantd (graceful appearance). The former was Ekajafd 
(single matted hair) and was known as Ugfatardf, with her attend¬ 
ants, such as Cd7TLu^4^, Vifcala^ etc.^ The worship of the 

Tantrik-BuddhLst goddess Ugraidra was established in Kamarupa 
in the Ugratard temple during the time of the PHa rulers.^^ The 
place is traditionally associated with the Ndbhij^t^. In the 
ManjtiMrriUiaJcAiiia (v. 900) Kamarupa is mentioned as a p^ha 
where the worship of Tdrd led to siddhi. So Tdm or Ugratn™, 
having a Buddhist origin, was later on assimilated into the Tantrik 
system. ‘The modem cult of Tara", as remarked by R. P. Chandap 
**seems to be a ^dkta adaptation of the Mahd]jdim Bud¬ 

dhist cult of Tdftf and she evidently admitted to the Makd- 
l/dno pantheon from the older sdktn pantheon/™ Most of these 
forms of the goddess were worshipped in Assam with bloody sacri¬ 
fices, and under the Tantrik system they were taken as manifesta¬ 
tions of Devi, DtirpS or KdU. As the Yogini Tantra statest Tdrfi, 
like Kdmdkhya^ is the same as Kdli and the embodiment of love. 
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Under the influence of the Hindu and Tdntrlk-Buddhlst docti-ines, 
therefore^ the original goddess Dem or Kamokhya came to be 
known as KdHj Ugratara^ Cdmun^d and the like to the wor3hipF>ers 
of the faith in general;, and was worshipped under these names on 
different occasions. 

The worship of Detn is also proved by epigraphy. The king 
IndrapiJa is mentioned as versed in the T^ntrik lore.^^ The Tes- 
pur grant^ and the Gauhati grant^ point to the prevalence of 
the cult of MahnCauri. The former grant states that the mount 
JFCdmokuja was inhabited by Kdmcirara and MahaGm^n, There 
are other references to Pflri;£i£i (Gauhati grants v, 14), Gauri 
V. 1; Doobi grant, v. 40) j Gahgi (Gauhati grant, v, 1), Cirfjd 
(Khonamiiikhi grant, v 11) and the like. 

The extensive ruins of temples dedicated to Dew along with 
Siva and their icons have been noticed hroin a number of places 
ip. AssairL®^ This confinns ottr belief that the faith had an import¬ 
ant stronghold in the land from early times. 

The existing materials, both records and remains^ therefore, 
point to the widespread prevalence of ihe faith;™ even after the 
Vai?^ava reformation a great hulk of the population remained 
Aaktoa, and the temple el K^akhya is still one of the great centres 
of Hindu pilgrimage for all sects from all parts of Indiap and hun¬ 
dreds of animals and birds are sacri&eed at the altar of the Devi 
in the name of religion.™ With the incorporation of later Bud¬ 
dhist ideas into the system, K^arupa remained a noted centre of 
the Twtrik-Buddhist faith. 

1. The latest phase of Euddhisnv Vajrayana and the Slddhas: 

That ancient Assam was a great centre of later Buddhism is 
shofwn by a number of sources. This was known as Wjrayano or 
T^trik-Buddhism, and grow as a result of the incorporation of 
S'akti worship into In the ophuon of the Vajrayanists 

it is coextensive with 'Dhcrma*.™ It is ^'a queer mixture of monis- 
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tic pkilosophyp magic and erotics with a small admbciuxe of Bud¬ 
dhistic ideas/^2^ Both the Hindu and the Buddhist siddhas con¬ 
tributed to its gro^^, and Kamarupfip with so many non-Aryan 
cults, constituted one of the fertile fields for the development of 
the faith.^ Speaking of Tantrikism and Vairoyfina, L. Do La 
Vall^ Poussin writes that Tantrikism is not merely a pagan wor¬ 
ship but also a way to Bberation. It is constituted of three ele* 
ments, tantra, Trtantm and vajra. Vajta stands for the divine 
en^gy^ identified with inteUigence, and its followers ultimately 
attain praj^paramfta (perfect truth) Vajra also stands for the 
Imga as padTRa for the ifoaL Two interpretations are applied by 
the right and left handed worshippers; the latter conceives VRjtia 
according to Saiva pattern and the former is related to the Vedan-» 
tist or the Yoga tradition. The left handed worship was a Bud¬ 
dhist adaptation of Saivism or rather Saktlsm; in order to realise 
divine nature, the followers had to perform the rites of union with 
a woman {yogint mudra) i hut the purification of body and mind 
before such enjoyment constituted the rantrifc-YajrapSTia of the 
right-handed worship™ It is likely that the “cult wbs influenced 
by the Magians, The worship of deities in their embrace was a 
symbol of the muhasukha in SunyatS.™ Yojroyana, in any case, 
with its magic and rituals, means an "adamantine path^ or the 
Vehide of the diamond' and it drew its inspiration from a l^trik 
work, known as attributed to the Siddlui Asanga.^^ 

The Sah^jid cult or was an offshoot of and 

based on the sirmlar union between two sexes^ leading to final libe¬ 
ration.™ 

According to the Sadhanamald^^ the four centres of YajmjrdTUi 
were KcmafchjfE, Puriiagm, and O^iydTvfft The Kdlikd 

PuTOna mentions O^Era^ffcc. i^Eloiatla, Pur^j^ha and Kdmcrupfl, 
In the Schcjapana the siddhcs associated the nerve centres with 
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JclavdhaTa, Punyigirl and Kdmarvpa.^ The origin a£ 
the cult is associated with by Pag Som Zon Zan.^ which 

states that the first siddhn was Rahula or Saraha. O^iydirui is 
associated with Lffnkeputt, and on the hint of Jacobi, B+ Bhatta* 
diiarya places the former in Assam, identifying LonJcdpuri with 
Laivkd in Nowgong.^ According to Pag Som Zoa Zan^ Saraha 
was born of a BrShma^a and a Ddfcint in ftd^I and flourished 
during the time of ChandrapMa of Eastern India.^ He is said to 
have performed miracles in the presence of the king Ratnapftla 
and his muiister:, and to have converted them to G. Tucei 

points out, on the basis of Grubto'b^ that Hahula was a Sudra from 
Kamarupa; but m Bka Ababs Bdun Idan he is said to have been 
a Brshmsom from Odd^ynrui (Odivlsa).^ TTie actual ori^ of the 
siddha is uncertain; but it appears probable that he was bom in 

which, as suggested by HI P, Sestri, Is to be located in 
Orissa,^ as Odm^ another name of Orissa is shnilar to Oddtydr^; 
but later on Rahula's main activities w^ere conSned to RdjnX or 
modem Bin! in Kamarupa. It is of interest that Rihula converted 
Hatnapala, who was probably a king of Kamarupa, and the former, 
therefore, flourished towards the end of the tendi or the beginnirtg 
of the 11th century So Rahula, the founder of the faith, 

found support in the royal patronage of the Palas of Assam. Rahula 
or Saraha’s dhciple was Ni^rjuna, who is associated with two 
one for Vajm^y^Tid and the other for Ekajatdj who is 
identified wih MaTidctruz TdrS, and whose cult is said to have been 
recovered by Nagarjuna from Tibet.^ In the SanmoHn Tantm, 
the origin of is given, and U^atdrd is said to have been 

horn in Clnudem?^ There is stiH a temple of Ugratdri in Ganhatl, 
which is believed to have been built by Hatnapala or Indrapala, 
after the worship of Efcnjatd was introduced by Nagaijuna in 


264. BagehJ, *Smn€ Aspet:U of Euddhlst Mgjrffdtm of SciwaP, CulUiToi ms- 
tory of fndiOt I, pp, 

2fi5. m, pp. 733f; JndjoTt Eiidd^Ut fconovraphi/T XXVH; Nath, 

JJ^JLS.i Vn, pp, 4^. 

266. fAtro. to ’Buddhist iFfOCervm+ p. 46. 

267. 1030. p, 14L 

268. See fif.Qpp 111, pp. 733f. 
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Kamarupa, NSgarjima was, tiier&forej the cooteiopoi'ary a£ 
Ratnapala™ and can hardly be plae^ is the Ttb cestary A>Dr, 
as suggested by G, Tucci.^^ B. Bhattaeharya^ and others. 

One Savaripa was the disciple of NagMuna and his disciple 
was Luipa. There are many traditions about the origin of both 
Luipa and Minanatha or Matsyendranltha. Some identify them 
as one, but others take them as two or even three persons. In 
Pag Som Zon Zen, Luipa is called a fbherman from Oddiydfui.^ 
The name is probably associated with (king of fish) or the 

eater of fish.^ R. M. ^ath associates Luipida with the Lohita 
(Lute) river near Sadiyi.^^ Luipi is said to have resided in the 
court of Indrabhuti of Oddiy™*- 'Hie identificatioTi of this prince 
with Indrapala™ is hardly ccHrect^ as Oddti^Ttd is to be located in 
Orissa.™ The Tibetan works G^bto^b and Blca A bo bs Sdan Idan 
mention that the nddha Mfnanatha, a fisherman^ was from Kerna- 
rOpa- Taranatha describes him and bis son Maceindra as disciples 
of Carpati,^^ who was probahly identical with Savaripa, The 
CaTT/dcar^avtni^ceiya®®^ and Bifdd^a Gdn O'Dohd begin widi an 
invocation to Luipada^ and the said works ^o refer to Mlnanatha. 
In the WifydfiTtika-TilaJuim* (in the preface to the Kauhjr^nanh^- 
there is a description of one MatsyendranSthap who was 
originally a B]-ahinAi;ia and who, when he practi^d yoga, came to 
he known as Matsyendra. Nath thinks that the mddkiis took the 
name of nltha, deva, etc, hke Matsyendranatha.*** 

G- TVicci identifies him with Luipa and holds that Matsyendra 
or its synonym was only a title of certain siddfuiB and was given 
to Luip^^ There are other legends almut the name of Mats^ 
yendra. The Skando Furd^ (263) relates how be was released by 
Sluc from a fish, his name being, therefore, associated with the 

m. EJTJC. p. 159: n. 44-51. 

m. XXVI, p. 

2TS. /ttCtv, ^0 JdiHiaMiniEld, H, XLTllf. 
ftid. XLVU 
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The same work mentions that his original home was 
in an island of Kprasagani. In the Tanira^&ra of Kr^ananda, 
Mlnanatha was one of the gutus^ associated with the worship 
of Tdra. S. C, Sil thinks that he was so named ^ because 
he wns from J„ C. Ghosh, supporting P. C. Bagchli 

holds that he was bom in Chandrodvrpa and attained siddhi in 
KamarQpa.^ 

On an examinatioTi of the relevant sources, it appears that 
Luina from Od^t^^Tid or Orissa was different from Matsyendm- 
natha*^ who had other names, such as Mlnanatha, Maccmdra, etcu 
This will be evident from the following consideration. Mfnanathai 
who composed a work on Komaadstra, SmitTiidTpilca,^® was the 
same person as Matsyendra. The association of the name with 
fish, water and Kamarupa indicates that he was a fishermaci from 
Kamarupa- Certain differences in teachings between Luipa and 
Matsyendra also confirm that they were different persons. The 
latter was a hathayoi^™ unlike the former; Goraksanltba:, Mats- 
yendra^s disciple, introduced a new type of meditation whioh 
differs from that of Lnipa^ as given in the PtEja-PradTpa™ 
other v/ork^ It* therefore, appears probable that Luipa was 
different from Mihanithap and the latter may have flouri^ed 
before the former.^ It Is wrong, however, to suggest that he was 
from Bengal or other places, as suggested by many writers*^ The 
constant association of MaLs^-^ndra with Kamarupa and its various 
places confirms our belief that he was from Kamarupa.® 

In Pa(j Som Zon Zan and the then? is a refers 

once to Kadali In Nowgong, where Matsyendra was entrapped bv 
the queen, Kamala. Gorak^ went there and released his gimi™ 

236. 1635, p. 13S (Ln.); XXpC, p. 52; Comfcwpijfll^a 

p, 13j A. B. Vldyibhujjuj, PmiAfT, 1328, H, pp- 
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Tar^tha states that in the 12th century AX>. many Tlntriks 
went to the laud of the Kukis in Assam.^ The Ksulairiananir- 
mentions a number of places in As sa rU y associated with the 
activities of the siddluis. In any case, both Matsyendra and 
Gorak$a confined their activities to various places of Kamarupa*^ 
ynydrth<i's commentary cm the Tantrdloka of Abhinavagupta® 
quotes a verse from an earlier Tantra to the effect that 
vfas transmitted to Minanltha through Bhairnua and his consort in 
the mahdpi^a of Kamarupa.*^ He, thereforei flourished before or 
about the time of Yayartha, who Is placed in the Hth century 
A.T>P^ He promulgated the Yoyini Koukc doctrine in Kamakhyi- 
We have mentioned elsewhere the oomposition of a few works by 
Matsyendra in Kamarupa.™ The composition of another work, 
the Eahy^ntarii-bQOdkzcktn-bandhopadeia, is also attributed to him, 
and it is remarkable that the language of his works correspond to 
the old JCaTTKirupl dialect,™ In the ^auara Tnntrd^ Minanatha is 
included among the 24 Kdpalika siddhns ™ He was probably the 
contemporary of Hatnapala and Purandarapala. According to 
Griinwedeb Indrap^a, known also as Darikapa was a disciple of 
Luipa,™ and he was no other than the king of the same name of 
Assam. 

We have already stated that Gorak^anitha was the disciple of 
Mlnanatha and his activities were also confined to various places 
of Assam, R. ML Nath thinks that there were probably two per¬ 
sons of the name of Goraksauatha^ one of them being like his 
preceptor a Hathayopi, whose teachings are embodied in Gorak- 
^stttnhita.™ But the inference is doubtfuL It appears that 
Gorak^ had two other names, Anangavajra and Ramavaira*^^ 
Taranatha writes, on the basis of the T^trik works, that Ananga- 
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vajra uras & son of a certain king of Eastern India, GotsaJa^ who was 
{oohably the king of Kamarupa, and Anahga was perhaps the 
younger brotJber of Haissapeila,®® Padmavajra, another siddha was 
the diadple of Anai^vajra. and Badipa, another pupil of Gorak^i 
was a person distinguished in the time of Dharmapala of Kamarupa, 
and hie odter name was Jalaodhanpa, As Anahga was another 
of Gorak^a, Padmavajra and Hadipa may have been the same 
person, and as Gorak^a or Anahga was the contemporary of Harsa- 
pela, Padmavajra or Hadipa was that of Dharmapaia. 'Hie next 
fiMhi,* were Indrabhuti of Oddiyana and Padmasamhhava who 
were prohAhiy contemporBfieE of both Dbarmapala and Jaya* 

pal3» 

It appears from the accounts tbat most of the Vtjroyoflo sid* 
dims were associated with Kamarupa and the line of kings, 

who not patronised the systejn hul also that some of whom be¬ 
came enB-v.^ls nnd the -Status of preceptors, *Jhe widesjuread 

pirevaknce of the faith is proved also by volununous Tantrik 
M/ nr>s of the period, dealing with magic and sorcery. But the 
mystic character of their works and the revolting rites of the fol¬ 
lowers, mostly addicted to wine and women, created an epoch of 
moral degeneration in any part of India where the faith had its 
stronghold,"* It is again due to the mystic character of their 
works and practices, d»t the followers have been painted in the 
darkest colours. G. Tucci finds in the Tantrifc literature as a 
whole “one of the highest expressions of Indian mysticism, which 
may appear to ns rather strange in its outward form, chiefly because 
we do not ^ways understand the symbolical language in which 
they are written.^” In any case, the revolting practices of the 
foUowem can harffly be |usUfied on a moral standard. It is an 
owigma how such a faith as Buddhism, based on a high moral 
code, could be carried so far as to And liberation only in the union 
of the two sexes, as conceived the Vajrayanists, In ^ite of 
their suppression in Assam by the VoiflUiufl reformers of the 15 th 
century AI>., tiieir hold could not be entirely wiped out, and the 

3(W. JAJtA, VE. pp. aaf. 

309. K. L. Barua, J.A.R.S., E pp. 44-51 ■ 

InlornuiUiins about (He Siddhos and tbelr woiks may be found In a 
few recent pubUeadons: (S. B, Dasgupta, Oticufe RettptoiH CiiIW, Calcutta, 
1940). 
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faith continued to be practised under the name of the "HdttfcAotud 
Sectf (practisers at night), as the followers performed their rites 
in secrecy at the dead oi night.^^ 

& Ceudusioa: 

There were other iihnor deities; but their followers were 
perhaps very few; nor is it probable that they represented dis¬ 
tinct sects^ The worship of deities like Goneia or Ca^^patij^^ 
Kartikepa, Indrc^ Apni^ Kuvera^ BrahTitd, Mewsd, etc,, isg how¬ 
ever, indicated by epigraphs and sculptures. Most of them were 
worshipped as consorts of other deities, such as Devi, Vi¥?^u 

and the like. The Kamaiili grant bears the seal of 
and the grant of Vallabhadeva {v- 1) involtes him as hG7Fihod4ZTfl+ 
The figures of Ganeia and Korttkei^a are found on the side of 
Images of Kuoera with his consorts, Yak^a^ and Kmitartis 
are found from the estisting ruins, and he was worshipped under 
various names. The worship of Abja (Brahmo) is sho^vn by the 
grant of Yanamala (v. 28). 

In spite of the prevalence of so many Aryan and non-Aryan 
cults, there was perhaps a spirit of toleration among their ad-* 
herents. The ruins indicate that at a single place, images of 
difierent deities were set up and temples^ dedicated to deities of 
different sects were erected on the same site,^^* The best exam- 
[de b furnished by the shrines at Hajo. Yuan Chwang saw 
hundreds of Deon temples and shrines of different faith during 
his visit to KSmarupa.^^ Even a Tlntrik work like the KdEikd 
PuTuacL deals with the mode of worship of these deities akiug 
with Devi Though Naraka's origin is associated with the legend 
of incarnation, he is said to have introduced Det^ worship 

fn Kamakhya-^® Bhagadatta^ who was devoted to wor¬ 

shipped Siva with penance Bh^kara, a devotee of SivQt^ 
oiaimed to have descended from and was of Vai^ava family^ 
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and, though he was not a Buddhist, he respected the Buddhist 
Sraitu^s?^^ His close association with Yuan Chwang and 
and his participation in the ceremonies at Kanauj and Pmaopa, 
where the images of the Buddha, Siva and Aditpa were given 
an equal place ,®22 testify that the Kamarupa king had a 
mind, and, like Hai^, had an equal respect for other faiths. 
Though Vanamala was devoted to jt is likely that like 

Jayamala, he came under the influence of later Buddhism,®* In 
fact, all the Pala rulers, though they had faith in 5iwa, patronised 
VajTuydnd and Deni worship. Indrap^ invokes 5ipa, who is 
identified with Vipnu/*® but in the Gu£kudii grant, though he 
invokes the same deity, the plate bears the Vai^avite synibok.^ 
Dhannapala showed his devotion not only to 5iuo and Devi or 
Ardlioyu»fldswiT(i,®J and ^dharma'®* nnder the influence of 
Twtrik-Buddhlsm, but also to Vaidyadeva was a devotee 

of both ^iua and Vi^nu m The tolerant mind of Valiabhadeva is 
proved by his invocation of BhSgavata^Vaatideva and Lambodara.™ 
Under Uie patronage of rulers, therefore, the subjects could profess 
any fajlh they liked. 

Another important feature of the religious history of Assam 
is that many non-Aryan ruling fa m ilies and tribes, particularly 
of the plains, were gradually brought within the fold of Hindi»«n^ 
and most of them given a divine ancestry. The ManipuHs were 
perhaps the first people to come under its pale. Tlie land of 
Ma^pur is associated with Arjuna’s exploits. The rulers 
Hindu ancestry and all their gods are Hindu god 5.®2 The 
kings trace their origin from ^iwa and have graduaUy become 
completely Ilmduised.®^ Similarly the Kacharis were converted, 

aSl, Watters, n, pp, laSf; W.C, pp- 211f. 
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md their rulers trace their origin from Bliirrui and ™ 

The Chutiis^ who established their kingdom in Ihe Sadlyi region 
not iatcr than the 13lh century A-D,, chtimed the same Hindu 
origin after conversion to Hinduisin.^^ The Ahoms, who esta¬ 
blished their kingdom in Eastern Assam in the beginning of the 
13th century A-D^^ trace their origin from JTidra^ and within a 
^ort period they adopted Hinduism.®^ As a result of this con¬ 
version and asdmUation of the culture of the plains^ the number 
of Hindu population increased, which resulted in the fusion of 
different raceSr E\'en though the inhabitants of both the hill^ 
and plains continued to profess different faiths, the harmony was 
not lost, and the followers of all sects prospered here equally 
well, and contributed to the building up of a complex socio-reli- 
glous fabric of ancient Assam.^ 
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Section 5 


1. Introductioti: 


MONUMENTS 


\ 


The early history of art in Assam is still dark. We &nd to-day 
huge heaps of ruins, lying scattered throughout the State, but not 
a single ancient temple or building is found in its original condi- 
tton, ^le treatment of the subject, therefore, from a chronological 
standpoint seems difficult. Natural causes and time have done 
great havoc to all monuments of the past. The materials used Jor 
the comtrucUou of temples and other edifices, as appears from the 
ruins, consisted of stone, brick and even day, for many earth 
embankments have been traced. The remains include architecture 
and fortifications, sculptured designs, icons, and a few specimens 
of painting. 


Both literature and epigraphy point to the artistic activities 
of the rulers and the ruled. Besides the temples at Hajo, 
Kimakhya, Sadiya, etc., mentioned in the PurSirms and the Tantnts, 
we find an earlier reference to the temple of the Sun in Kamariipa 
in the Mdrfca^eyc Pum^ (109). Yuan Chwang refers to 
hundreds of deva temples during the 7th century A.D.i The erec¬ 
tion of temples as early as the 5th-6th century A.D, is proved by 
the remains of Dah Parvatm. Epigraphy makes further references 
not only to the erection of temples but also to buildings of a 
secular nature. The Tczpur grant of VanamMa (v. 24) states 
that the king repaired the fallen lofty temple of Siva. Ratnapala 
**studded the earth with white-washed temples, enshrining 
Sambhu,”2 Vanamala erected a row of palaces “which though 
hadng no equal in the world, stood equal on its ground, thou^ 
not limited in rooms, possessed many rooms, and though gay with 
several ornamentation, were also finished with realistic pictures.”* 
The city of Uunaya possessed such lofty buildings that “the disc 
of the sun was hid (from view) by the thousands of plastered 
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turrets which were rendered still whiter by the nector-Iike sirdle? 
of the love-drunk fair damseb standing on them*’"'* 

All types of art depended upon architecture;^ though the 
basis of architecture was religion^® it would be a mistake to bold 
that no work of art or building was produced e^ccept to the service 
of deities. The reference we have made to the palatial buildi n gs 
and the extant minSj some of which may have belonged to secul^ 
art| do not justify the conclusion arrived at by B* K+ Barua that 
“we have thus no informatioti of the secular architecture of the 
periodIt is worth-noting that the remains that have so far 
been discovered from the land^ point to the conclusion that no 
sharp distinction was drawn between temples dedicated to 
Stuff, Deci: and the hke. Wot only do we find remains of temples 
dedicated to different deities in a single spot, e.g. at Hajo and 
Tezpur^ but also in a single stnicture, dedicated for instance to 
we find sculptures and images* showing other deities^ In 
Assam, as in other parts of India, therefore, hardly any distinedorL 
can he made between a shrine dedicated only to ^tua and the one 
dedicated to V4Tiii. In other words, the water-tight divisions of 
architecture into ^aivite, Vi^mte and the Buddhistic, or the con¬ 
ception that the Visnu shrine was only confined to Northern India 
and that of Siva to Southern India, or that the Vf?nu shrine is 
Indo-Aryan and the stupa Dravidian * cannot be justified^ on the 
basis of the ruins of Assam from our periods 

2. Description of Arduiectural remains: 

(a) Dcrranp—Ruitis of Dah FarvaM: The temple ruins at 
Dah Parvatla provide one of the earliest specimens of architecture 
and stone carving in Assam, ascribed to the 5th-6th century A.D* 
The nature of the remains indicates that the temples were dedi¬ 
cated both to Sivii^ and The foUowing specimens are 

important; 
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(i) Doar-jamlis, containing in the lower part the heautifuDy 
executed figures of Gaitga and Yamuna, attended by females. At 
bottom of the jamb on the right are two female figures, one stands 
ing with a cfimera and the other kneeling in front, with a flat 
receptacle containing flowers. A third female figure is seen with 
a cdmflru behind or to the right of the main figure. To the left of 
the halo there is a ndpi kneeling and to the ri^t two geese flying 
towards the main figure. In the left jamb two similar figures, a 

and geese are depicted. 

(ii) Hie upper part of each of these farnhs is separated Into 
four vertical hands, two of which are continued in the lintel 
Each of these bands contains human figures, floral and foliage 
decorations. 

<ili) Each of these bands at the top ends in a vase with 
ornamental foliage, hanging from its comer. A pilaster, square in 
section, rises from the vase and ends in a cruciform capital with a 
sprawling poua on each side of its amts, 

(iv> The lintel, which ia also beautifully sculptured, appears 
to be larger in size than the door frame, 

(v) Two of the inner bands of carving on the jambs are 
continued as borizontal bands at the bottom of the lintel. In the 
centre there is a beautiful flying figure holding a garland in his 
hands, representing Gcruda. 

(vi) Above these two bands there is another, containing 
cftattyo window patterns and shoMdng figures of 5itjo, Krsna and 
Suruya, 

In the vicinity of Dah Parvatia there are a large number of 
mounds containing images of Vimn, BAainitjfl, Hara-aaurf and 
other deities.i* The remains in the area belong to the Gupta 
School of Art*3 

Bdmunl Ifiil refncins; Another unportant spot of varied 
archaeological interest is the BamuOi Hill, lying near Tezpur, and 
the area stiU contains ruins of temples and specimens of sculptures 
of not later than the 8th-9th century A.D. Like those at Dah 
Parvatia, the temples of this area were dedicated to different gods 

12. Dikshit, AJiASJ., I®2-23, pp. llg.ao. 

13. R. D. Bancrii, tbliJ. 1SZ4-SS, pp. B2-HJS. 
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like ifivOj The rernains belong to as many bs seven 

shrines. The important specimens are as follows; 

(i) Some pavements inside the of the larger 

shrines ai;^ still intact 

(ii) An antaraht forming part of a larger temple, with a 

circular sculptured door step, intervenes between the sanctuni and 
its which was gigantic in size like the shafts of pillars. 

(ih) A cross-shaped bracket and a huge lintel ornamented 
with homed fcirtfmitfcliaff. 

(iv) Door jambs with miniature temple patterns^ floral and 
other designs. 

^ (v) Panels containing human Egures and other ornamenta-^ 
tions. The central panel contains the flgures of the incarnations 
of JVarosnnlHij Pflmsunatrwt, Belardirm, Paraha and Kama. 

(vi) Many square brackets with oblong panels and bas- 
reliefs; one of them bears the Bgures of a male and a female. 

(vii) There are others with various decorative designs. The 
best specimen is the trefoil arch with beautiful ornamentations. 

Tezpur remains t 

The modem town of Tezpur contains some of the roost 
ancient and best remains of temples and buildings. Here abo 
the shrines were dedicated to gods such as Suryya^ Siva and possi¬ 
bly also to the Buddba.^^ T. Hloch rightly pointed out that the 
civd station of Terpur, like that of Gaublti, stands on large mounds 
which must have contained ruins of temples and ancient cities*^ 
The earliest reference to the remains was made by Westmacott.^^ 
Dalton, describing themp came to the conclusion that the shrines 
were either left incomplete or demolished. He noticed some 
beautifully executed and decorated blocks of stone, which led him 
to remark that “the art had reached its culminaUng point".*^ These 
may be assigned to temples, dedicated to different deities, ranging 

14 T. Blodi, AJR.ASJ,, 1900^7, p 18; R. D. Banerji, fbid, 1^34-25p pp, 
DiJeshit Ibid. 1^-29, p. 44; Ibid, 192S-26^ pp, US-IS, 

15. DaiEdti, JTXIV, p IS. 

18. AJULEJ., ISte-7. 

It. JAEMr^ iVp pp. IBSf. 

la Paltoa, XXIV, pp, lOf. 
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from at least tbe 10th to the 12th century, A.D. Hie important 
^pecimeiLs, divided into three sets of buildings, are as follows: 

(i) The most remarkable sculplnres of the first group are 
two shafts of pillars and a huge XinteL The shaft of one pillar 
is sixteen sided, indicating that the temple to which thk belonged 
was a £iva temple, as this kind of pillar i$ associated with a 
shrine.^ In the second pUlar^ tlie upper part of the shaft is dode- 
cagonal and near the top is divided into three horizontal bands^ 
Both the pillars contain floral and other designs^ and in style 
belong to the same temple of the same period* The lintel is 
divided into two parts- the upper part contains miniature temple 
patterns with the phalhc emblem of £iva in each* Hie lower part 
is decorated with the figure of Gartein and other sculptured designs. 
The nature of the carvings indicates that the temple^ to which 
these remains belong, was built during the l(Hh century A.D.^ 

(ii) The second group of sculptures consists of specimens from 
a gigantic temple. The door sill and the lintel, which is huge 
in size, determines the size of the door frame. Hiere are three 
raised paneb on rt^ each of which is divided into a larger niche 
in the centre with a smaller one on each side. Hie panels con¬ 
tain the figures of BruhTnd, SHryifa and Siva^ The space between 
the raised panels depict six divine figures. Hie sill of the door 
frame is also gigantic in size, and shows a vase In the centre 
flanked by two lions. Each end is occupied by ^ niche showing 
a male and a female and flanked by a smaller and narrower niche 
on a comer depicting a human figure. The nature of the remains 
shows that a gigantie temple deducted to Surpya existed ther^.^ 

(iii) A number of carved stones or pieces of pillar, belonging 
to another temple, are lying scattered over the area. Most of 
the carved stones are from the plinth mouldings and string courses 
of a gigantic temple. The string courses contain beautiful orna¬ 
mentations. In the centre of some of the ^one pieces there is a 
parojecting niche flanked by round pilasters with divine figures. 
In some of the niches are seen figures of Sarasmil, £ivu and 
Durgd^ seated in their conventional style so common in North 
India. The outlmes of plinth mouldings contain beautiful sculp¬ 
tured designs. The most remarkable specimen of the coUecticm 

15. HAvefi, Ancient nmj MedIctiaT v/ pp. 55t« 

20, It D. Bancrii, AJt.ASj., l$24-25, pp. 90t. 
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is a slab from the upper part of pUnth maulding;!!^ It is divided 
into sunken panels by means of circular pilastersg each containiog 
a male nr a femalcj two males or two females. Hie figures are 
a man fighting with a llonp another man playing on a ennch^ another 
playing a drum and a female dancing^ a man playing on a drum 
and another dancing. Another slab contains cFuiit|^a w^mdow 
patterns. The second group of sculptures belong to a temple of 
about the lEth century AJ>- 

(iv)f Two other specimens from the area appear to belong to 
another temple. One of them is a stone jamb from a door and 
the second a slab with three simken panels, occupied by human 
or divine figures. ■ 

i^cTTmin^ from Smgri q^td other pEacas : Extensive ruins of 
tenfples at Singri belong to Buddhist, and Duri^ js^hrines of 
about the 9th century AJD., and some of the specimeus bear dose 
resemblance to those at Deopinl and WumaUgarhH^ Daltnn 
noticed some of the remains and came to the conclusion that new 
shrines had been built with the old materials belonging to a 
Buddhist shrine* The interior of the existing temple gives us 
an idea of the original plan.®^ The specimens from the area include 
carved stones, door frames^ pillars^ lotus carved stone blocks and 
other slabs^ some containing amorous scenes, which indicate the 
influence of the Tantrik-Buddhlsts on the sculptures. As at Singri, 
there are ruins at Negheriting which show that new temples have 
been built with the old materials. The remains belong to e Siva 
temple of about the llth-l^h century A.D.; there were probably 
other minor shrines dedicated to deities like Vt^u* Suryya and 
Deoi. A number of sculptured^ specimens were found in the 
Iocality.2* 

From Visvan^tha, BibaU, Gomiri and the neighbouring places, 
similar ruins of temples, dedicated mainly to Stva and Deuf with 
their emblems and other sculptured specimens have been noticedn^ 


22. S. KataU, S^JRS. TSt, pp. 9(3^9t5; It M, Nith* Ibid, V, ppu 109-lR 

23. Dalton, JjLS.6., XXIV* pp, 10-12, 

24. AJtA.SJ, 1224-25, pp. 04-l02j Dik^htt, liiii, 1223-24, pp. 34-32? m&-29, 
pp. 45-4B. 

25. 1024-25, pp. 94-102; Dotton, XXlV, pp. 20-21; Wttt- 
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Almost ruins axe found In Maylipuxa and Eatnapura.^ In 

ChSxduar, xemains of templeSp blocks of stones pillare and capitals 
with carvings were found. Westmacott remarked, on the basis 
of the extensive ruins, that *'the spot must have been the capital 
of a sovereign prince or a principal seat of the Hindu religion and 
enjoyed a large share of prosperity at some remote period”.^ 

(b) J?e?™ins at Gotihdti^ KdmSlchya and Hajo : The modem 
town of Gauhiti (ancient PragjyotL^apura) and its neighbouring 
places still contain remams of varied archaeological interest. The 
importance of the town is proved by the existing remains of tem¬ 
ples and fortifications^ found in an area extending over miles. 
The city was well guarded by long w'aUs and fortificationst with 
gateways of stone and brick. The old temples have been destroy¬ 
ed and new ones raised. The present hospital eompuund 
appears to have been the site of an old shrine of a gigantic dimm- 
sion.^ Most of the remains now lie buried underground; but a 
few of the existing sculptured stones and images noticed parti¬ 
cularly in the adjacent IuIIsh lying close to the present town* give 
us an idea of the huge number of structures that were built 
in the capital dty under the patronage of the ruling families- 

The antiquity of the shrine at Kamakhya is well known- The 
place lies at a distance of about two miles from Gauhatb Though 
the origmai shnne has been destroyed^ some of the older remains 
show the archaeological importance of this small hill of Kamakhya^ 
The temple still holds a high reputation among the religious cen¬ 
tres of Assam^ The remairis belong to difiereat periods of historyi 
beginaiag with the 7th-8th century A.D. Some of the capitals 
of pillars are of gigantic size, indioaling that the temple to which 
these belonged was as large as the sun temple of Tezpur.^^ The 
ancient remains consist of the following; 

(i) Carved blocks of stone and weD-decorated capitals. 

(ii) The lower part of the sanctum of the temple, still in good 
preservation I consists of sunken panels with beautiful carvin^^# 


26. D. N. Dafl, JAJiX, Vm, pp. 

27. J IV, pp. iSSf. 

23. Dolton, XXIV, pp. 1-4. 
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(iii) The pit at the back of the shrine contains ruins belong¬ 
ing to different periods of history, beginning with the 8th cen¬ 
tury A.D, 

(iv) The remains indude well-decorated stone blocks and 
rock-cut images. Beautiful carvings on the western gateway of 
the temple depict domestic scenes, such as a householder doing 
worship, while his wife is suckling her child, a woman wor¬ 
shipper is kneeling and pouring water from a vessel into the 
mouth of an animal.®*^ 

About three miles from Kamikhya lies Pand^ which also con¬ 
tains remains of temples and images.^^ Temple ruins and sculp¬ 
tured specimens lie scattered in Umlnandak Asvakranta, Urvasi, 
Manikarnc^ara, Sukre^ara, Navagraha and other places near 
GaiAati*^ 

Lying at a distance of 14 miles from Gauhati, the Madana- 
Kamadeva Parvat, contains ruins of shrinea which, in the opinion 
of Dalton, contained as many as eighteen in nimiben® The main 
shrine was dedicated to Siva. The basement of the old temple is 
all that is now founds The important specimens m the area include 
Stone images of Madaiia and Rati, seated in a portion of embrace, 
recalling the influence of Tantrikism; other specimens are deco¬ 
rated slabs, stone walls, brick pieces, broken pUlars, capitals and 
bases, some containing human figures in obscene attitudeji animal 
and floral designs.^ 

The shrine at Hajo, dedicated to various Hindu and Buddhist 
deities, has as great an importance as Kamakhya in the religious 
and art history of Assam. An early reference to a Buddhist shiine 
there was made by Daltont who noticed that the present temple 
of Ha!^aflpi4i?d was built with old materials and upon an old Bud¬ 
dhist site. The temple ruins at Hajo, like that of Ked^anatha, 
contain beautifully executed sculptures vnih animal and floral 
designs,35 The nature of the remains makes it certain that Hajo 


30. AJtA.SJ., 1024-25^ pp^ 1936-37, pp. S4f. 

31. Dikshit, Ibid, 1323-24, pp. 

3Z:. Jbkr, 193425, lOOf ; Dalton, XXIVi 4-52 b. Barua, 
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33. XXIV, T-B. 
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attaint its pre-emineTice in th<i worship of the sun, Hflys^TTutt 
the Buddha and deities of feaktism or the Tantrik faith. 

Extensive ruins of temples, along with sculptured blocks, pro¬ 
bably three in number, lie scattered on the bank of the Seesee 
river. Dalton noticed figures of the Buddha along with those of 
Durgfi and CaTj^ia among the ruins and came to the conclusion 
that the site originally contained Buddhist shrmes, but subse¬ 
quently it formed a centre of the iSakfi falth_3« 

About 30 miles to the south-west of Gauhati in South Kama^ 
rupa there are remains of a group of temples,, probably three- a 
large number of well decorated stone slabs are lying in the area. 
The first temple was built of granite with a pyT^amidal roof. The 
sculptures consist of human, animal and floral designs. The nature 
of the remains indicates that the area contained Siv^ and Durga 
shrines.^ 

(c) Jiwtn^ from Coalpord ; The modem district of Goalparl 
contains scattered remains of temples and buildingSK The place 
called YogTghopa still contains some relics recalling the influence 
of TIntrik-Buddhism; these appear to be contemporary with the 
specimens from Kamakhya and Pandu of the 9th-10th century 
A.D.^ There are remains of Buddhist shrines In the area,® In 
DekdhowS there are some stones with the carvings of Vis^upcida 
and Dharmacflfcra* In Dek^dol there are remains of large stone 
cooking vessels- In Momai there are remains of a brick binlt 
structure; one stone piece shows Nondi- In Pahcaratna there are 
ruins of an old Buddhist shrine- In Tukre^aii," Dudhnith and 
Mahamayi there are rums of shrines. In Suryy® Pahix there 
are relics of SHryyii temples, including those of Vis^ku, SivG and 
Devt.^ The remains from the district point to the influence of 
the non-Aryans on the Hindu and Buddhist art, 

(d) Nowgong ruins; The present district of Nowgong con¬ 
tains enormous ruins of temples and biiOdiugs^ which may be 
placed between A.D. 600 and 1200. The remains in the are^ show 
that the shrines were dedicated to different deitieSs and some of 

3S. XXIV, pp. 21-24. 
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the specimens indicate strong non-Aiyan mfloence.^ The fol¬ 
lowing areas reveal architechiral remains i 

Goseijurt! The place oontains 8 moxmds and each of them 
shows various ruins of templeSp built of stone {md bricks^ and 
blocks of stone which depict beautiful specimen of sculptures^ con-^ 
taining human Qgures and animal and doral desigus. The nature 
of the ruins indicates that the area contained shrines dedicated to 
^i^Ja and 

: The place lies at a distance of seven nules from 
pavaka. The area contains ruins of pillars, capitalSi door lintelSip 
perforated windows, dinalafcaSj sdls, jambSp pedestalsi etc,, some 
containing beautifully executed divine, humaut aninaal and floral 
designs^ One door piece shows a dvarapalai a dancer and a female 
worshipperr The nature of the ruins shows that the spot con¬ 
tained shrines of and 

GnchtaZ: The place lies at a distance of two miles from 
ip^avaka and contains remains of two shnnes^ ascribed to the 
lOth-llth Century A.D* The remains indiude beautifully executed 
pillars, bases, capitals, etc., containing divine, human, animal and 
floral designs. 

The remains from Mikir-^ti belong to seven shrines dedicated 
to both VifWii. and jiva, and contain blocks of stone bearing divine 
figures. 

SiidjafcJwiK and Mcftddeocnl: Both the places contain remains 
of Siva shrines and blacks of stone bearing divine and human 
figures and floral designs. One door piece show's three figures, a 
dwrapdia, a female worshipper and a dancing figure; an archi¬ 
trave is seen with the facsimile of temple silcfutro^ or eupolic 
domes on the top layers, with foliage decorations. 

Vasu^idhdTt (tTtd Ma^horhari: There are sunllar remains in 
both the places and the nature of the ruins indicates that a Vl^u 
triple existed there. 

CfiOTgcJiflufci: The remains from this place include variously 
carved blocks of stone; one dooT'-picce contains figures of a dnnm- 
pfilo, a dancer and a female worshipper; another slab shows a 
pair of mithans in embrace. 
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KfiiJMiTnaH x The remains from the area reveal the existence 
of a big temple and include stone pieces bearing various human^ 
animal and floral designs. 

Yngijfln i The place contains extensive rcmsms of temples, 
probably five, of (Pn-aca R^icira5). 

AjnUd : The place is near Hojai and contains ruins of Siva 
temples along with a number of sculptured blocks of stone, bear¬ 
ing divine, animal and floral designs. Similar ruins are lying in 
Dav&ka. 

Moudangn: About ten miles to the east of Davaka is Mou- 
dahgi and in its neighbourhood is Ma^orbari. The area contains 
extensive remains of temples, dedicated to different deities and 
blocks of stone bearing various sculptural designs. All these 
remains^ incdadiug those from the different places ef the valley 
of the Kapili and the Yamuna, may be ascribed to a period be¬ 
tween the 9th to the 12th century A.D.*^ 

Urdhflgfflnpd : In this area there are remains of varied 
archaeological interest with tanks. The nature of the ruins indi* 
(^tes that a £?er| temple existed there. 

Badgangd ; Another place of archaeological interest is Ba^- 
gaitgd. The remains in the area mdicates that both Siva and 
shrines existed there; a number of carved blocks of stone, bearing 
divine and human figures and fioral designs, ere lying in the 
area.^ 

Mchdmaycfhdn: The remains in the area include stone 
pieces with variously decorated designs; one square pillar bearing 
the engravings of a lotm is found. Such pillars are associated 
With a shrine dedicated to Brahma.^ There are others with deco^ 
rations. The nature of the remains indicates that temples, dedi* 
cated to both Vi^ti and Devd^ existed in the area.'^ Similar 
remains are found in Hojai, Budhagosaithan and 

Nahhaiigd and Kenduguri: TTwou^out the area and further 
east at pekapati there are extensive ruins of temples and brick 

42 . Vt, pp. Sl-37. 
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edifices^"^ There are others in the Bhoi-Parvat and Tetelipukhiiri; 
about 7 miles to the south-east of the MabsTiiSya Hill there are 
remains of earth emhanlunents^ rums of temples and tanks^ and 
blo^^ks of stone with decorative designs* One door-lintel depicts 
scenes to those from Teaspur and Dah Parvatia. The remains 

in the area^ thereforei may be ascribed to the 9th centuiy ApD,}. 
if not earUer,^ 

TaravusS .: The place contains remains of tempkSp which 
include broken pillars and other stone pieces with decoratioXkS. 
The remains from PhulanI and Dighalp^l show temple structures, 
embankments and tanks* Some blocks of stone depict various 
divine figures and other designs. 

Most pf the remains from Nowgong, l 3 ring dose to Mikir Hills, 
inAabitcd by the Mikirs and other non-Aryan tribes, show non- 
Aryan influences on their art, and are indicative of the admixture 
of peoples of diverse origin, inhabiting the region from early times. 

(e> Swasjgar — Deopfini and Nunudigarh remains: The 
existinig remains of temples, brick-built edifices and others in the 
area show that extensive temples and buildings, dedicated to 
diflerent gods like and existed here, ranging from the 

9 Lh to the 12 th century Some of the important sculptures 

appearing on stone blocks^ pillars, capitals, bases, tora^^ gateways, 
etc., show divine, human and anirnal figures and floral designs. 
Some stone friezes in the area depict epic stories and interesting 
domestic scenes. One frieze with panels shows Koma and Lnfc^*' 
and Sugrtua kneeling before Jlnwui; Hanumert and another 
monkey are watching the ^ene with reverence with their folded 
hands. Another frieze shows a royal archer shooting a couple of 
deer in coition* The scene recalls the story of Po^ti of the Maha- 
bficrcta, who vras cursed to die with his sexual desires unfulfill¬ 
ed;^ it is really a sage with his wife in the guise of deer* The 
third frieze shows a woman in her toilet, a man dragging a fallen 
woman where another is thrashing her, while another woman is 
dissuading him, and a man shown with a raised mace. Another 
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frieze with four paiiels shows an ascetic pushing a goat before 
him, another ascetic is dancing^ and a seated woman in an ecstatic 
mood. In the abrtb frieze worshippers are shown sitting with 
folded hands, or in or holdiog fiowers. Another frieze 

with two panels depicts a fight between two wamor&£ other scenes 
in the frieze are a horseman, a seated womanp another playing a 
flute, a bearded d-i^mpdla, elephantSp plants, foliage and bead 
courses, conch, flowers, a seated man, caring for his family^ and 
worshippers in diflerent poses. 

Remains of pilJarSt bases, brick pieces, capitals, etc.* with 
various designs are lying scattered in and around Deopini and 
Numaligarh. Two of the carvings from Numaligarh are specimens 
of local art. One represents a lion, which has on the top an 
inscription in Ndgan characters. One pillar piece shows a Gani^j 
advancing towards an ascetic in a threatening attitude. The scene 
depicts the story of the garbcbhanpa of GaTu4^, as given in the 
Mahcbfwrcta.^^ 

(f) ^>i7nfipur ruins: We have mentioned elsewhere some of 
the monuments of this non-Aryan centre of culture; we have also 
pointed to the influence of Hindu art on some of the remains. 
Besides the monoliths, the ancient Kachiri capital Dimlpur con¬ 
tains other ruins of temples and buildings, embankments and 
tanks. *Tt is a strange sight to see*^" remarks Johnstone, *^the 
relics of a forgotten civilisation in the midst of a pathless forest^^® 
The entrance gateway was beautifully executed and the palatial 
building of the capital was ia giood preservation till recent timg*? 
There are scattered blocks of stone and brick pieces with various 
designs.® 

(sJ iZums ct Nadiya i In the extreme north-east region of 
Assam lies Sadiya and Ku^^na of tradition^ where remains of 
temples and buildings, induding the Copper temple dedicated to 
Devi, are yet to be found-®^ On the walls and buildings of temples 
there are various sculptured designs, including human figures^ 
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animals, birds, HowerSp geometrical and some are depicted 

in erotic style like those at Ipimapur. Another link eonnecUng the 
rums with those at pimapur is noticed in the capitals and bases 

of pillars ® 

One of the jamhs of the gateway of the temple has the carv¬ 
ing of a 5tua linga^ and a number of carved stones contain figures 
of various designs, recalling the medieval art of India. The area 
was probably occupied by Hindus before its occupation by the 
Tibeto-Burman or the Chutlas^ and it is likely that an advance 
section of the Alpines or early Aryans inhabited the area. The 
influence of the non-Aryan art and the human sacrifice associated 
with the Copper temple were perhaps due to the migration of 
Tibeto-Burmans to the region. In fine^ the rchcs of the 
Saniya region show the mixture of the Aryan and non^Aryan 
elements in some early period. T. Bloch is right in suggesting 
“that the country, east of Sadiya was at former tinie better known 
to and in closer touch with the Aryan population of North IndiA 
than at present**.^ In the neighbourhood of Sadlya lies the historic 
Parflffurdmnfcund<i, and the sanctity of the place^ as remarked by 
the same authority, ^^dates from ^ time when the ancient city of 
Bhismakanagara was inhabited and formed perhaps the seat of 
the governor of one of the frontier provinces of Assam,”*® 

Other remains: 

There are besides ancient relics of pottery, terra cotta figures 
and remains of fortifications, embankments, tanks and stone- 
bridges from different parts of this ancient land. We have men* 
tinned a few specimens of earthen pots and plates in dealidg 
with prehistoric archaeology* The best specimens from the 
historical period are found in Dah Parvaiil. The terra cotta 
plaques from the area show a dose similarity with the art of 
Bengal They resemble those from Birhat and Paharpur 

in the Haishahi district. The best one shows a human figure in 
each casc« *The moulding of the torso end the general technique 
proves beyotid doubt that these plaques arc contemporary with^ 
if not older than, those discovered at P^arpur and cannot be 
later than the sixth century AD. One fragment shows that human 

W T. Blodii, 7-S. 

Se. md^ pp. 
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reveal the existence of a modiBedi form of ec etithus motii 
jja this distant comer of Assam. This device has been noUcod in 
the Gupta temples at BbotoaraT Nachnakuthars and Deogarh."'^ 
Dalton noticed from the ruins at Tezpur some urns of black 
pottery ornamented with flowers-^ Specimens of earthen wares 
were discovered from the ruins of the Sadiya region, which ac¬ 
cording to Hannay, hear close similarity to those found in the Gen- 
getic valley “ Remams of ancient megalithlc stone bridges have 
been discovered from the J^intia North CicMr and other 

places. Most of these were made of a huge block or blocks of 
stone, requiring considerable engineering skiE for their removal 
from one place to the other and permanent setting. One of the 
finest ancient specimens is from North Gauhfiti, an early reference 
to which is fcy the historians of the invasion of Bakhtiyar.^ 

It is an extraordinary piece of stone work,®i and “is of s6lid 
masonryp built without lime or mortan There are no arche!i| 
the superstructure being a platform with a slight curve, 140 ft 
long and g ft. in breadth"** In the opinion of Hannay *'the work 
is one of great strength and solidity. The design and style of 
architecture of this bridge evidently bclongis to a remote period— 
*nd in its original structure at least must be coeval with the 
Brahroanical temples, the remains of which we find so widely 
scattered througbout the length and breadth of 

Remains of ancient tanks^ fortifications and embankments 
have been traced in places like GauhSti, Tezpur, pimlpur, 
Nowgong« Sadiye and the like. A reference has already been made 
to a few fortifix^ations in another connection. The fortress of Agni^ 
paruflta in Teapur, attributed to throws "a side light on 

the method of architecture or the of the masons in those 
far days of antiquity/’** Extensive ruins of an ancient 

fortification, known as Vaidargurh sUU lie in Betna mouzfi in 
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Kimarup, attributed to Arimatta^^ (alias Valdyad^va). in the 
Dbamdhaml in Kannarup there are traces of another 

embankment, called PheoguSgarht attributed to PhenguL PrthUj 
another king of Kamarupa, built an extemive fortification as a. 
defence against the mvasicui of Bakhtiyar in JalpaigurL**^ 

A tank of the name of Ktibhoi^^ minister of Ba^, still exists 
In Tezpur; HftTjjarapukJiui^j is another tank^ pav«i with stones, 
recalling the name of the king Hanj&ra of the 9th century A.D.®^ 
At a little distance from the latter tank are the remains of stone 
temples, pillars and slabs and to the north-west of ffof^jara-- 
pufchuT? is another tank, known as BdipxikAtiTf, All these^ in¬ 
cluding the Digholt tank at Gauhatif belong to an early period “ 
There are a large number of tanks and earth embankments in 
th^ ViAvanatha area, attributed to Arimatta. The embankment 
ran from Pratapapura to the Dafala range for about 12 miles. 
There are other fortifications at the foot of the Dafala Hills, con¬ 
sisting of stone walls^ carved with marks resembling those at 
Sadiya. Among the ruins at Pratipgarb there are remains of 
earth embankments extending over niiLe 3 + In the centre of the 
enclosure of about 2^4 miles there Ss a large fort consisting of 
exceedingly high earth-works. It appears that this was the dtadel 
of the town; to the north-east of the dtadel is an enclosure of 
about 100 square ft. laid with bricks and with carved stones 
inside** Similar remains of fortifications are lying at Mayapura 
and Ratnapura, ascribed to Ramacandra. This is in confirmB- 
tion of a Dafala tradition that an ancient king of Assam built a 
fort there and it ia said that Arimatta attacked the fort and killed 
his father. Mayamatta or Hamaeandra's kingdom extended from 
Bhfilukpong to MSiuli.^® In the Sadiya region there are similar 
remains of ramparts of stones, bricks and earth. These> like 
those at Visvanatha and Hatnapura, "were intended to enclose the 
table land at the fcx>t of the bdls amd thus form a place of refuge 
in times of invasion.^'^i The whole work of the rampart, laid 

6S. C. BkatLacharytip Hi, pp, 12f, 

Gfl. R^Tiorf on fhr Diitrlct of RffUffpur, p+ 

57, S. KfltsH I.H.Q, VT. pp, 3C4-7SI 
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wthout cement or fastctaing, shows great skill in masonry and 
ongincenng^ The ruins cover an area of about ten to twelve 
miles. 

AH these remains indicate that the masons^ en^neers and 
artisans of ancient Assam showed skill equal to that of the artists 
in the erection of their monimieiits and the execution of artistic 
designs. 

4 Some imiiortant Sculptural designs 1 

As the foregoing description of the extensive remains proveSt 
we have evidence of different structures and designst sudi as 
domelike stupas^ pyramidal roofs, ^khara and arch or 
window patterns, pillars, capitals^ shafts, dnmZcJcaa, bases^ foliageSr 
rosettes, trefoils^ floral designs like those of the lotus^ acanthus^ 
meandering creepers, scroll-work, geometrical designs and otkex 
devices depicting divine and human figures, animals^ makarnSf 
feiriiirttiJchcs^ birdSt serpents, insects, etc. An attempt ha$ been 
made io trace the origin of these various structures and designs, 
like ijkhflTUj Siwc^j! ^tupcCj, windows, etc. to the 

Vedic ritualsr sacrificial altars and houses, mounds and the like.'^ 
In the opinion of HaveU^ Vedic thought, philosophy and rituals 
have determined the art and architecture of India* The atupu for 
instance is derived from Vedic rituals sudi as the pitrmedha. 
The iikAara stands for the chimney at the top of the sacrificial 
chamber* It is derived from the bamboo construction, having its 
origin, like the stupe, in the valley of the Euphrates where a 
section of the Aryans once dwelt."^^ But opinion differs on the 
origin of these designs.^^ Whatever their origin, it is certain that 
the non-Aryans made a substantial contribution in the evolution 
of both architectural and sculptured designs.^ This may be 

T2. P, K, AcIiafyH, fltudu Arcliit^cture iti India und pp+ 44f, 409f; 

Indian ArieJiTfecfuTe, pp. 7^ I27-2S; Dietibniirti o/ Hindu ArcJiitectur#, pp, 
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substantiated hy the nature of the remains of Assart we have 
described. Not only in the reznams of places like Dimapur and 
Sadiya but also those from Teepur^ Nowgong and Deop^^ we 
have traced the influence of non-^Aryan art 

Pyramidal domes and roofsj associated with the shrine of 
6iva have been noticed among the temple ruins in South K^a- 
rupa, remains on the bank of the Seesee river, Tezpur^^ and other- 
areas. Miniature temples of the iikhara type are noticed in 
Kamakhya.^ Stone architraves from Akasjganga and Sitaja- 
khala^ in Nowgong show beautiful specimens of Jifchattt temple 
designs. 

A chaiii/fl window in its origin represents a shrine or place 
of .worship or any image including a religious inscription;^ the 
remains from Assam provide a number of instances of the type. 
Chottya window-patterns occur on many temple ruins. It is like 
the shape of a lotus leaf or the leaf of a pipal trce^ standing 
symbolically for Bmhmd or and is associated with the figure 
of a deity-^ Chaitya vdndow patterns are shown on the door 
Jambs of Dah Parvatia. The central chaitya window from the 
place is the largest of all, which is occupied by the figure of ^iva 
and has a Suptfir^ki, a mythical deity on either side.^i A dab from 
Terpur bear^ on it a conventional representation of the chaifya 
window pattern ® Stone pieces of what are called toroija gate¬ 
ways are lying scattered in Deopani; one consists of a pyramidal 
bracket with a bold design of sinuous lines; another is in the 
shape of a itJehara, formed by a fcirtimufcha and foliage issuing 
from it The third one shows a sikham of foliage with dmataka 
and lotus-bud finial Banked by deities ® 
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Opirdqn differs ^bout tbe oiigin of the deigns of pUlarSf 
Smalakas, capitals, shafted abacus, 'vases, bases, etc,, of which we 
find a large number from the scattered rums with various orna¬ 
mentations. Square shafted pillars 4 ire associated with the shriae 
of Brahntd^ octagonal with that of and circular or sixteen 

sided with Capitals represent the inverted petak of a 

lotus so to enclose the fruit or the seed-vessel which has a 
special significance as the hirtiirii/agHrbha or the womb of the 
universe. The base stands for the sacred jar or the fruit of the 
lotus and just as the iffchcira stands for Vipiu^s shrine^ represent¬ 
ing the holy mount Meru, enuiIcJcd is also the blue lotu^ of 
The lotus is associated with all deities and used as an 
ornamentation in all sculptured specimens of Assam, as in other 
parts of India. It symbolises the idea of the divine birth,^ It is 
perhaps unnecessary to ascribe the origin of the so called Bell- 
shaped capital to Persian or Hellenistic influence, as done by some 
writers.®^ Not only the capital,® but ako pillars, bases^ shafts^ 
etc. can be explained with reference to the applicatioii of the 
lotus symbol. HavelFs Interpretation of the siTnbolism of these 
designs is appropriate; the vase forming the base of a pillar stands 
for cosmic water; the shaft is the stalk of the flower; the capital 
is the universe itself^ unfolded by the petak of the sky; the 
fruit is mokfa and the altar is the heaven,® 

As we have stated, the lotus is associated with every work 
of sculpture, either as the of deities or as ornamentation. 

This, as well as other floral designs, induding the rosettes, 
foliagcsi meandering creepers, ta'efoil and scroll-work ornamenta¬ 
tions are best illuslrated by the extant remain^. The floral pat¬ 
terns of the bands on the door jambs of Dah ParvatH show their 
excellent execution. The upper part of each of the jambs is 
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separated into nairow verticai bands. The first cf these shows 
a meandering creeper with beautiful foliage in the interspaces* 
and the second of a straight vertical stem from which issue a 
number of lotus leaves and other flowers. The third band is 
made up of four superimposed panels bearing ornamental foliage^ 
Each of the bands on the top ends in a vase with ornamental 
foliage hanging from its comen The fourth band consists o£ a 
vertical row of ornamental rosettes.^ The band on the left jamb 
from the Bamuni Hills bears a meandering creeper pattetos and 
that on the right a row of rosettes, alternately square and round, 
showing excellent executiom®^ A band on a shaft of pillar from 
Tesipur contains a seizes of diamond-shaped rosettes^ The door 
Untel from Te^pux in ita tower part depicts vertical bands 
containing meandering creepers and two others* consistLag of 
rosettes. Same carved stones from Tezpur contain sunken panels 
containing ornamental rosette^ and meandering creepers. The 
omamentotions in the plinth mouldings from the same place show 
diamond-shaped and circular rosettes.^ On one side of the pit 
at Kamikhyap there is a slab with the beautiful carvings of a 
meandering creeper, issuing from the bands of a dwarf.^ A stone 
piece from Akaslgahga shoivs beautiful courses of rosaries over 
a tUaka design, placed in its line between two leaves.®* A piece 
of a cornice from Amtal shows the designs of bead and acanthtis 
foliages.^ The ceiling slab from Deopini bears the artistically 
executed carving of an embossed lotus^ and its seed vessel bears 
in relief the figure of a beautifully executed Vid^adhara.*® Stone 
fragments from Numaligarh show clusters of lotus bands with 
long stalks and a central fuU-bloom lotus, the whole issuing from 
a pond.®^ Some panels on the door jarnb^ brtsm the Bamuni Hills 
show trefoil arch designs with lotus leaves and scroll-work 
mouldings and schematic tracery.® Stone pieceg from Gosiijuri 
bear frontal friezes with the design of foliages inset between 
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rosaries. Another pillar piece shows designs o£ gavakfas (circle 
windows), surmounted by trefoils.*® 


Another important ornamentation is the geometrical dest<Ti 
on the walls and jambs of temples, the design with its ihrle 
sides stands symbolically for the three powers of will, knowledge 
action or three aspects of the one, embodied in a divine form. 
The two triangles intersecting each other make the six petalled 
pcdnia symbol of the mystic divine embrace, indicating the act 
of creahon.i« It is like the Taniros of the Tantrik-Buddhists 
who held a position of influence in this land. The motif occurs 
not only on the monoUths of the non-Aryan centres like DimSpur 
Kas^i Sadiya but also in other BT^imamcal and Bud- 

^ 1 ?^’ ^ reference to a ceiiing decoration 

with t^ in Tespur, which bears a pattern of circles with¬ 

in circles. The interior of the sunken panels from Tezpur is 
fi»^etrical patterns with a half-rosette in 


In the ex«ution of the divine, human, animal, bird and 

■fir their sense of proportion and 

^Ti. ^ reference may be made to the makara and feirti. 

mufcAo d^^, « the sculptures of Assam as in other 

Sfcoado 

ri A Hills is ornamented 

^th homed kirlimuJches 105 The shaft of one of the pillars from 

T^pur IS ornamented with fcirtimufehna at the top and the lower 
with dent^. Ihe bands on the shaft of anoth^ pflW coS 
the same designs, and the carved stones from the same area are 
o^ented ^^th fcwtimnfcAas.ioe The same motif is found in 
Yogqan and Changchauki, gingri and other places.iw It is com 
mon also in Java and China.™ Those from the mins of DeopfiiJ 
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^liear a strong reseinblance to the Jdrtimukha^ of Java^ while 
those occtuiiiig on the coping pieces are remarkably akin to the 
Javanese ones and provide like the Jatter with eyes having horn¬ 
like sockets/^^® The makara ornamentation occurs on the chait^i^a 
windows from Dah-Farvada and other niins.^^ 

Icons t 

The worship of deitlea in their iconographic forms goes back 
to an early period in India; whatever its anbquityj both iconism 
and aniconism went side by sidei and even after the introductioii 
o£ image worshipp the deities were represented in their symbols, 
like the footprint or tree representing the Buddha, the Imga and 
ycmf for ^tt>a and etcn In Assam both these representations 

are founds and the earliest evidence of icons of the 5tb century 
ArZ). is known from the ruins of Dah Paryatii and other places. 

Ancient Indian texts mention icons of various deities in their 
different poses and and the specimens from Assam show 

almost all these varieties. Most deities are foimd with more than 
thew usual heads and hands^ This, howevetp is not InarlistiCi as 
explained by many art criticSp but indicates the symbolic nature 
and attributes of deities^ and the same symbolism lies in the 
W'eapons or articles held in their hands.^ 

It will appear that most of the icons arc not based on every 
detail^ given in the texts^ and, like the architectural designs and 
sculptureSp they are sometimes represented independently pf the 
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texts-ii* Moreover, tbeLr representfitian varied from place to 
place, according to such local usages as are described, as for 
instance, in the BrAatsathhil^ This is explained by different 
icons of the State. In view of the damaged condition of most of 
the images, it is impofisible to ascribe a defuiite date to them, 
and some of our identiiicatians may not be accurate. 

(a) Ic(>ns of the Buddha t Ihe Buddhist rejauaiiis from 
ancient Assam are no doubt few, and only a few icons of the 
Buddha have been discovered, hionetbeless, the statement of 
B. K, Barua that the Buddhist faith did not prevail in the land 
and that archaeolc^ has not produced any evidence of im¬ 
portance,^ is not supported by the existing materials. We have 
already shown, (vide on religion) on the basis of both literature 
and remains that the faith existed in Kamarupa. 

At least two icons of the Buddha ascribed to the lOth-Uth 
century AT), have been found. One of them is a distinct image 
on a thin stone slab, showing abhaya wndm/iK this aspect of the 
Buddha, according to texts, belongs to Aioogha Siddfii, one of the 
five Buddhas in dhydno, bom of Adi BuddAo (male) and Adi 
Prajria (lemale) principles.ii^ The second specimen is a terra 
eotta votive tablet with the image of the Buddha stomped on it 
in his bkumisparsa mudrd-^^ this aspect of the deity is called 
Ofcsobhya.wa There are besides some rock-cut images and 
sculptures representing the Buddha. In Paficaratna Hills (GoSl- 
paraj two figures of the deity in his bAiimiaparia mudrd have 
been noticed.i^ In Utvosi there is a crude rock-cut image of the 
Buddha, seated on a padmdsaiui, showing bhumisparfa mudra,^ 
and some figures o| the Buddhas in dhi/ana are noUced from the 
temple ruins of other places.^ It is certain, however, that further 
excavations would bring to light more images of the Buddha. 
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(b) Brahma image.$: Brahma is symbolical of tbe rhiog 
and Ms active principle is Sarasmfi whose lotus petals open at the 
touch of the rising sun, and her lotus stands for the 

hidden in the depth of the ocean fifom which Brahma is said tradi- 
tionalty to have sprung, rconographically he is shown seated Ln 
upon the lotus and riding on a swan. His four heads facing 
the four quarters stand for the four Vedas^ four yugas and four 
The following specimens of the images of the deity 
have so far been discovered i 

(i) One black stone image from Gauhatit standing on a 

pedastal^ decorated with lotus petals with his nohanCj the swan. 
He is wealing a sacred thread and a on his head^ having 

four heads and four hands, the upper right hands holding weapons^ 
hut the lower ones are broken. There are two female attendants, 
one on either side and at the top there is a HrtimuJtha and flying 
vidyddharaa on either side.*^ The sculpture is based on the details 
of the texts; the consorts are probably Sara^atf and 5duiCrt^ as 
given in the Pwrd!^. 

(ii) Another image of the deity is preserved in the Gauhati 
Museimi. It has eight hands, seated on a |)cdmdsezTUit in with 
a swan below paying homage to the deity. The palm of one of 
the lower left hands exhibits the vamdd mudrd and one of the 
right shows the abha^a. One right hand is holding the sacriflcial 
ladle and the other a sacrificial spoon. The details are in keeping 
with the texts.^ 

(ill) A panel from the Tezpur ruins contains a beautiful stand¬ 
ing figure of the deity with attendants on either side, having a 
long beard and wearing a long conical cap.^ The Rupaman^^nu 
prescribes beards for Brahmi;i^ so the representation is not un¬ 
usual Ibe consorts here again axe Sorawati and Sdvitn. 

(c) SiJTT/i/a images : According to texts, the deity should be 

represented with two hands, each holding a lotus and surrounded 
by a halo, wearing a harar^ mukufa on his head^ hdras 
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and a sacred thread. He should stand on a padnidseiui or he placed 
in a chariot drawn by seven horses, and on his sides shoutd be 
placed and Pratj/a^a- Some texts prescribe four consorts^ 
while still others state that there should be a dvarapala on either 
side* The Purdna prescribes four bands, holding usual 

weapons, wearing ornaments and attended by Du^ and PiA- 
gala?^ 

The foUowing specimens of the deity are important t 

(i) A sandstone image of the deity from Gahpur with two 
hands holding lotuses, in front of w'hich are seven horses. At the 
centre there is a wheel with a horse inside. There are other 
attendants of the deity*^^ The details approximately corre^ond 
to those in the texts. 

i 

(h> One beautiful image of the deity, found on one of the 
chaitgo windows from E>ah Parvatia, ascribed to the Stb-6th cen¬ 
tury A-D. He is seated cross-legged and holding lotuses in both 
his hands, with an attendant on his left holding a pen and 
pot, and on his right there is another holding a staff of the orthodox 
desctiption.>* The attendants are perhaps Dai!f4a and Pi^ab. 

im} One rocket image of SuTyya from 

(iv) One carved image of the deity was noticed near Sadiyg 
in a chariot drawn by seven horses,^* 

<v) Tbe central panel of a stone lintel of the sun temple at 
Teapur contains a beautiful image of the deity with two attendants. 
The sculpture may be ascribed to the 8th century A T> ,»3» 

(W) A fine representation of the deity is noticed in the temple 
of ^ukresvara (Gauhati), standing with two hands and holding 
lotus in both, and wearing fcitndclos, hcras, girdle, 

utturiyfl nostra, sacred thread and boots on his feet In point of 
style and execution, the sculpture may be ascribed to the 9th cen¬ 
tury A-D. 

128 . aid., I, n, pp, aezf. 
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(vii) Similar sctaJptures are notice in the Suryya Pihar, 

(d) iTnagiti of Vtynu and Hi# Inc&rMti'ons i Vi^iju repre* 
sented under various nameSr and ui different posltiunSf sudi as 
^na and sayana^ classified into yoga, bhoga, \nra and 
fibhicarifai varieties, each having again uttuTfin^ madh|/flma and 
{idh(zma representations. The deity has twenty-four incamatjons, 
each having different attributes;^ the specimens from As^m 
include most of these forms. He is often represented carrying 
SaAJehn, cakro, gadd and padma, called Ayudhapuru^# or minor 
incamalions of gods.*^ Symbolically Vi^u stands for 
or the siin at midday and midnight^ reposing on the coils of the 
eternal serpent He is often represented ss a warrior with his 
usual weapons and the vaharuit Caruda^^ His active principle is 
Ldic^E or U^. His four usual hands symbohse the rays of the 
sun. His sthdTtaku variety syraboUses the pillar of the universe 
or the holy mount Mepu.*^ His Sankha indicates pride and des¬ 
troys ignorance; oalmi is the wheel of life and the destroyer of 
al] enemies; gadd stands for intelligence and destroys adharma, 
and his blue lotus stands for the vih^apadma^^ Ihe following 
specimens of the deity are important: — 

(i) A fine representation of Vi^u in his Hhnnaka variety is 
found at DeopanL The image contain^ an inscription of four lines 
in characters similar to those of the Terpur Inscriptian of Harjjara 
of the ^h century A.D. The deitj*^ has four hands, the left upper 
hand holding a aankhs and the lower left a gada. He has all the 
usual ornaments, the kaustuhha, mvatsa symbol on the br^st^ the 
sacred thread and a garland reaching to the knees. There appears 
to be an influence of the non'-Aryans on the scidpture. This is 
proved by the ^'expression of the face and the treatmwt of the 
lower lip'*. This is confirmed by the fact that the find-spot of 
the icon lies closer to DiinSpur and KasomSri •'where still exist 
the ruins of the peculiar culture associated with the KachSris**.*^ 
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(ii) Two other Vifftn iniages from Deop^nl; One has four 
hands, the upper right is in varadd and the left holding a isnleha; 
the lower right is holding a cahm and the left a goda. The other 
image also has four hands, the upper right holding a raltra, and 
the left a gad&j the lower ri^t a lotus and the left a aaifiJcha.^ 

<Lii) Another Vi^u image £rom the Gauhati Museum is the 
standing figure of the deity in black basalt. In the back right 
hand, he is holding a gada, the back left a cakia (?) and he holds 
the iankho and podma in his front right and left hands. The 
image is mutilated. This aspect of is called Trjpikramo.^^ 

(iv) One sthanaktt variety in bronze from Dibrugarh has 

four hands, all of which are in the triblmngo pose and the fcnrtsri 
mudrd. The deity is standing on hhadrdsafia, wearing a short close* 
fitting bin cloth, makamkve^ha, and sandals. Of (he 

two female attendants, the one on the right holds a bud and a 
dagger (?) and the other on the left has her hands in a dancing 
posture, T^ey are probably Lalc^f and Saroavati, The image is 
a fine specimen of bronze art of the llth>l2th century A.D.i^s 

(v) Figures of Visnu from various ruins : One figure is found 
on an archiirave from Mahadeocal; three smaU figures with four 
hands, holding Aififclin, ealcro, godfi and padme are found on a 
slime slab from Chahgchauki; a few specimens from Mahamaya* 

n and three sets of Vtmu, Lokaml and Sarosuati on a lintel 
from Bu^go.saithin.^“ 


(vi> A stone pillar piece from Numaligarh shows an image 
of the deity m his osana variety with four hands, seated in rajaWd 
^se on a padmasana, the upper hands holding gadfi and itmkha and 
the lower nght in upadeaa mudffl; the lower left is holding a rosary 
and adorn his ears.^** 


«v interesting yogasana variety is with four hands, 

the front hm^ being in yogamudru. The deUy is surrounded by a 
pmbRam^flla, and outside this are the four figures of other 
deities: Mahi^aTncrdinl, Jffirtifceya (?). Geneva and another cross- 
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legged figure* is shown below the omm. The represen¬ 

tation is perhaps intended to show Vi?3?ii in the centre of the pct^ca- 
devdtds.^^ A slight variation is found in the texts*^*® 

(viii) A beautiful specimen of the ^yanei variety of 
of exquisite workmanship is atill to be seen in the temple of Asiki* 
IcrnTita^ North GauhatL Inside the temple there is a Garudasan^r^ 
and on each comer of the throne there are kneeling figureSp having 
the heads of birds> representing Carad^- The image is carved on 
a black stone^ having four hands and sleeping on the hoods of a 
serpent. The lower left hand is thrown on the body of the ser¬ 
pent and the lower right is stretched along the right thigh. Brnhmd 
is shown seated on a lotus issuing from the navel of Vi^u. Mohd- 
mapd and two demons, Modhu and Kaitcbliiij are shown standing 
on one corner. Tht female kneeling figures on his feet are 
The Ecxilpture is surrounded by a prmbhdma'ndaletF The carving 
indicates the theory of creation*^^ The variety is either bhoga or 
vi^maya snyanaTnarti of with a slight variation in details 

(ix) A number of icons show in his diSerent incarna¬ 

tions, of which the too^ common is the Vamdeva variety. Texts 
give a detailed description of this aspect. A stone piece from 
Gosdijurt shows the deity standing in samoblmi'igaj wearing htrifa- 

patmkuTi^las and one with an attached kaustuhha 

pendant. The upper bands and the lower left are missing. The 
lower right is in varadd Kid holding a padma. The vouamdla is 
arranged as in the DeopanI Vi^ii image with which the sculpture 
is related; Ari and Scrasoatt ore standing on either side in tfihhanga 
and both wearing patrakiCT^ahs, haras with pen¬ 

dants, ahgadas and wrisUeta. Sti is haldinis a rosary and Sams- 
tjaH is showing abha|/a by her right hand and holding a lyre in 
her left.*^ The variety is taken to be of Yosudeuii-Vis^iu.^ 

(x) Another fragmentary image from the same area shows 
the deity wearing patmkui^fas^ angcda, kn^muku^ and the 
upper right band holding a giada as in Bengal and Bihar sculp* 
tures. The deity ha^ a halo with dentil edge which shows a carv- 
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ing of a hovering with a scarE b-d.d m bis hands in 

the ethereal re^ons» indicated by a circle with indented edges as 
in Pdla representations.^^ 

(xil Another fragment from the same area shows the deity 
bolding a podffui by the stalk as in Bibar sculpture^.^^ 

(xii) In pavaka the image of Vd$ud£va is shown with his 
consorts La?c?mi and Sarasvatl}^ 

(xiii) The stone image of the deity tnom Taravasa is muti- 
lated. He is wearing a mukufa, and at its bottom there is a ii^arved 
halo; kip^las adorn his ears. On the top of the image there are 
two flying oidyddKaros playing on homed flutesi and just below 
them are two small gandJuirvnSp the right one with wings^ playing 
on a flute and the left one is dancmg.t^ 

(xiv) Another interesting variety of the deity is shown seated 
on a serpent under a canopy of its hoods^ The legs are restiog on 
the coiled body of the serpent; the front bands are holding sanJtha 
and colcrs and the back ones, gadd and padma. 

(xv) From various places of Nowgong, groups of Vesudevd 
images axe found with his consorts. The image from AkasIgabgS 
ruins is shown seated, with LoJe^i and Sara&vafi standing on 
either side. 

(xvi) A block of stone from Mlkirati shows a portion of the 
deity with dying vidyddbenia at the top with folded bands. The 
image appears to be a colossal sculpture of Voaudena, 

(xvii) A door piece from M&d&deocal shows a carved figure 
of Vfaudcrfl.i* 

(xviii) Sets of Voeudeva images are found from Pbulaiil and 
DlghalpanL The central figure is that of a Vif^u-Fdsudepa with bis 
attendants. In between the Vasudeva panels, there are small 
panels with the figure of a VSsadeva, seated on a padmosaiui.^^ 
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(xbc) A stone iiieze £rom Be^ganga depicts the deity on e 
pedestal with Lslefmi and Sarosvatf and Jayd and Vijnya on either 
side of the latter.^ 

(xx) A fine specimen of the Jatiardana aspect of Viywu is 

found on a rock behind the Sgkre*&vara temple, Gauhati. The 
deity is 6 ft, 5 ins. in height. The representation indicates also 
the aspect of Vi^u. The figure is shown seated with h^ 

legs crosswise in the vajrapttT-yfinfca mudm. The figures of Gtfiicsa 
and ^urypa are shown on the right side and those of Siua and ten- 
armed Durgd on the left oE the image. 

(xxi) Specimens of the deity as ate found in different 

places. Nine images of the deity are noticed Cram the temple 
ruins at playing on flutes as MuraKdftara nr Ve^u- 

^opdZa with attendants on either side.*^ Images of Kr^a along 
with BsIarfiTfic and ^ubhadrd were noticed from the temple of 
JaganiiQtha at KhetrL^® Kr?na as Vena^opcbi is seen sculptured 
on the western gateway of the Kamfikhya temple; the deity is wear¬ 
ing a necklace of bcsd$ and an undergarment with central and 
lateral tassels adorning his body- The head-dress is a conical cap, 
in the shape of flames. The sculpture “is a rare specimen of ana¬ 
tomical perfection'V^ 

(xxii) A stone frieze from Deopanmt depicts the story of tiie 
fiuTiui incarnation of V»|fRu with his brother liukyntfftvi and other 
figures.*^ Martin found traces of a temple at Kaldbba (Dhubn)# 
dedicated to ’ 

(xxiil) A fine specimen of the Bhu-Varah?! inearnation has 
also been discovered. The deity has the face of a boar and the 
body of a man; the right leg Is slightly bent and made to rest on 
the head of the Adiie^ (serpent). 

(xxiv) From the ruins of CbSrdufir, figures of MalsySvatara 
and other incamatiorLs were noticed like those at Tezpur.™ 
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(xxv) A sculpture from Kamakhya depicts the story of the 
ikiadhusudaiia incarnation of Vi^Uj. who, according to tex.ts, is 
said to have assumed this form to kill the demos, Mndhti. 

(Kxvi) Ihe temple at Hajo contains the images of the Hayo- 
ffnva, Mfldhava, ^aroahhha and the Buddha incarnations of 

(j£Xvii) Hie JVaroahhho figure from Gauhati shows tiim in 
his Upra aspect The lion-head has a long mane and fine oma- 
mentatloDs; the deity has four hands, and with the front ones be 
is shown piercing Hiratyflicaiipu who is depicted lying on his thiah. 
Another broken figure ts shown standing on a padntcsano^ the 
demon is disembowelled on the thigh of the deity. 

(xaEviii) The central panel from B5miidJ Hill remains con¬ 
tains the figures of Jfflrastibfco, Parasiirdma, BaloToma, VaT^ia ^ 
Edma mcamations-^®® 

(xxixj Like those at Tezpur, the ten ouataras are found 
engraved on the rock at Urvafii,^® 

<c) .Siott images; The icsons of .Siuo are found in his stlta- 
ncka, Ssaiui. and nftya postures, sometimes with his consort, but 
on most occasions he is sculptured independently. Texts deal with 
various aspects of the deity.^'^ jSiua represents the destructive 
and the procreative power of the world and has the setting sun 
and the waning moon as his emblems. He is often sculptured as 
the great yogi. As a dancing Siva^ he b a symbol of the lord of 
creation and destruction, and B/iatraua signifies his terrible aspect 
His uofiaiut, the JVimdt, stands both for the principle of procreation 
and spiritual aspect of ^tva. The Ganges coming out of bis jaffi 
is associated with purity.i“ His tniula stands for the three giujoj 
of PffJcrtt^ his pantau is his divine strength, khodgn, hm valour, 
and agni symbolises his destructive power.^® The following spe¬ 
cimens of the deity are important; 

(i) An image of the deity in his aspect of LtikuGfa ^iua is 
Sculptured on a ckoityo window from Dah Parvatia, seated with a 
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rope tied round bis leg. A female is bolding a cup to bis left 
and another standing to his 

(ii) A fine specimen of the Mabeia aspect of Siva is found at 

Gaiihlti. According to texts, he should have five heads, each 
having three eyes^ ten arms and two legsj two right hands should 
be in uaradd and and the remaining four holding stUctj 

parnsTi^ unj™ and fcficdpa; the left ones should hold fchetciho^ 
ankuia, pdia and gkanta. He should wear silk garments, sacred 
thread and oniaroents+ By his side should be ^nlcti with three 
eyes and four arms, two in varadd and abJwya and the other two 
holding nflotpaLi and The present image is within 

a fuD-hloom lotus. The deity has exactly five heads and ten hands 
seated in his Two of bis hands are in ucraeia and 

abba^a and holding in one of his right bands a Juia and an n^kuia 
in one of his left He is wearing a jetd^ hdra, Jc^yura, fcanlcuT^i^ 
JcuT^ola^ sacred thread and other omnnients. Nandi is depicted 
below.i^* 

(iii) K. N, Dik^t noticed a ten-armed jStUfl on a stone-slab 
in a private residence at Gauhiti and another four-armed 
image holding a damarUf trident, gadd and rosary in his handsp 
flanked by female attendants,^^ 

(iv) A panel from Tezpur diows the deity with two hands 

standing in his sanrnpdda-sthdnaka posen'^^ According to textsp 
this is the I&aiaa aspect of The states that he 

should have a colour like crystal with a jatd and chandrdkal&t the 
hands carr^^ing nksanUildj trivia, fccpnla, one of them showing 
abiieya.^^ 

(v) From the ruins at Nqwgong, various aspects of the 

deity are found. In Mikir-ati we have ^ seated figure of the 
deity on his Nandi. From Glchtal we find a sthdiiaka variety 
with a rosary in bis right hand and a trident in his left and 
another with four hands seated on Panels from 

Aka^ganga show figures of dbydn^ Siva, and one beautiful sculp- 
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ture as Sulap^ appears frcm the same area^ showing abha^ctj 
uvith two attendantsp one holcMng a camara and the other with her 
hands in sSjaR, standing with bent knees on the back of an 
ele phan t iT? Another image hrom DeopinI with two hands is 
indLtinct™ 

(vi) as Bhuiram is found m diflerent places. According 

to texts, ha assumed this form to cut off the fifth head of Brahma.™ 
The image from Madana-Kamadeva Parvai shows this aspect of 
the deity by the side of a Unga^ with four armsp wearing a garland 
of skulls round his waist and an image of IVondi.^ Two rock-cut 
figures of Bhairana are found in Kamakhyap one with eight hands 
and the other with four, shown with a flabby belly, a garland of 
skulls, and flames coming out of his head. The deity is s^dthout 
garments and standing on a prostrate body.^ p 

(vii) 5iua as Iffnfarija (nrfya murti) is found from several 

places. This aspect of Siva is one of the best creations of the 
artists, and he dances the dance of the cosmic rhythm* beating 
the time beat of the lUniverse.^ The deity in this aspect should 
have ten bands, and as given in the Mafgya Purd^p [2S9, 4) the 
right hands should carry kha^ga^ sakti^ and triitila and the 

left khepikaij fcapaln^ ndgfti and Jehafvaitga. Of the two remaining 
hands^ cue should show varadd and the other hold a rosary^ He 
should be shown mounted on the Ndticli. An unfinished Image 
of on a stone slab from Deoparv'at* though dancing, shows 
his aspect of THpwrert, with four hands, the main ones holding 
bow and arrow, with a tiara on his head and circular patrakmy- 
dales in ears.^ According to tests, assumed this form to 

kill the three sons of Tcrcfccsura.^*^ 

(viil) The image frmi Gau^ti Waterworks has ten hands^ 
seated on a bull, as given in the texts.^ 
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(ix) An image ol Natard^Cr Siv^ with a single head and six 
hands was found in the Bixnunl HUl renaalnsH^ 

( 3 c) A beautiftd speeimen of dancing was found on the 
bank of the Brahmaputra near GauhSti. Ihe image Is carved on 
a stone with a circular border with floral designs. He is dancing 
on Nandij having ten hands^ the left foot resting on the bull and 
the right one is raised in a dancing pose. The bull is wearing a 
gliauttd, 

(id) Another interesting sculpture is the AfidJuikd^TiivudJui 

aspect of Siv^t preserved in the Gauhiti MuseuuL. The deity is 
shown with three eyes and four bands; he is holding n triiula by 
two of his hands and piercing the asutc; the lower left hand is 
holding a The whole story of the killing of the demon, 

as ^ven in the tex^, is beautifully depicted.^®^ 

(xii) One rare specimen of sculpture is the Joint icon of 
either Hari-ffara or ^lua-Vt^u from North Gauh&ti^ now pre¬ 
served in the Gauhiti Museum. The figure has two attendantSp 
one on either side- The right part of the image is holding tnivln 
and domum representing and the left onop with Jearenda- 

mtikufa is holding c^tra and pndd, representing The sculp¬ 

ture is well-executed and is a fine illustration of the union of 
two cultst coniirmod by msdiptionsi in the religious history of 
Assam. 

(xiii) A composite i^tire of ArdhAitd^^unTci was found 
from Mathorbari.^*® The mutilated condition of the image makes 
it difficult to give a detailed description of the deity.™ The speci¬ 
men Indicates the Influence of the Tintrik Buddhist faitlL rRiis 
unified aspect of the deity is also given in some records. 

(xiv) The Umd-Malieifcrfl aspect of £ivu as given In the 
texts,^ is not rare in Assam. A fine specimen is noticed among 
the Te 2 pur ruins. Sim wdlh four hands is embracing Umi by 
one of right hands, holding a trident by the other* with jafd- 
mukuta and patrakutidaks. Uma is seated by his side with her 
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left leg pendent-^^^ An exactly similar specimen is found at Bad- 
ganga; at the foot of Uma are Wnndi and a UoUj the former with 
folded hands. Bfirnpj lies at the foot of Siva and both the deities 
have consorts.^*® From Deopani a heautifiil image was found; 
UmS is seated on thighs holding in her upper right hand a 

trident and in the lower right a lotus^ the upper left a shield and 
the lower left is in vamda. She is wearing a snake round her 
neckt a necklace of jewels and a close fitting garment.^ Such 
sculptures may be attributed to the influence of Tantrikism.™ 

(f) Jcon^ oj the Devi : Sahii twmpes i Sakti was represented 
under various forms, such as T7md, Durgc, Maki- 

^mardtnij ete She was represented both independently and as a 
consort of Sira and sometimes with her own attendants, Gaii^ia 
and Kdrttfcepa. As given in the Miffcande^o she t^k 

different names after killing different demons. She became Mofei^ 
^TTiardtni for killLng Maliisa^rfi, Cdmm^ for killing ^ttmbha and 
iViiumbka and Durgd for killing Durgamdsura. Nine forms of 
Dirrga are given in the Agamas^ of which Maki.^maindmt is one. 
The texts give details of this asiject of the deity.^’^ The following 
specimens of Durgd are important: 

(i) The Meki^fmirdini Durga from the temple of Hatimura 
(Nowgong) compares well with the details of the Agamas. The 
deity has ten hands, holding a number of weapons with a slender 
waist and broad breasts. She is placing her right leg on the lion 
and pressing the shoulder of the Mahi^dsum with the left. She 
b holding a tridenh piercing the body of the asurOp The repre¬ 
sentation of the lion is similar to that of the Tezpur ruins of the 
9th-10th century AJD. A big swordt probably used for sacrifice, 
was found in the place. It is likely that the sculpture, associated 
with the Tantrifc worship of the temple, nrhich was dedicated to 
Durpa, belongs to the 9th-10th century A.D.™ 

(ii) The from the Bhoi Par^'at fNowgong) 

diow3 a slight variation from her usual representatioTi* She is in 

131. pp. i4f. 

laSL V, pp. 14 f. 

153. JfcLi, vm, pp. 130-34. 

134. Ti^res of Sitfa are also Ec&n cn the templa focks at Umaiunda and 
TJrvro 1924-25, Wt; H, 104-5; JASM^ XXJV. 

pp. 4-5^ 

IM. RbOp Element of Hindu lofmogmphp, pp, 345f, 

tSS. K. L. Barua, JAJtS^ U, p. 12. 
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tribWiga with her right leg on the back of the beheaded 
sura and the left on the Uoti. A number of weapons axe held 
in her hands; she is wearing a ciowjip a hdra^ and a set of girdles 
on the waist. The sculpture is ascribed to the 9th century 

(iii) Another variety of the deity is that of from 

IVnbhnnga. The Mdi-ka^eya PuTom relates that Kail took the 
name of Camiind^ after killing Coljda and The DeuI 

PurdTia (37, 17) referring to the killing of describes the 

origin of Cdmii-ndd. According to the jlfidtriblieda TantrcEj (VI), 
Cdmu^idd is worshipped during calamitieSn The image from 
Nabhangd i^ in her terrible appearance with emaciated body, and 
she wears human skulb round her matted hair, waist and neclL 
She is seated on a corpse; on her right side is a vulture and on the 
left a jackal and further below are heaps of bones. The deity has 
six hands. The sculpture may bo ascribed to the llth-12th cen¬ 
tury A-D 

(iv) A amilar image of with four hands is found 

in the Kazxmkhya Hill, with a terrible look, protruding teeth, long 
tongue, emaciated body, erect hair, withered belly and sunken 
eyes. The pedestal is covered with ^osts. The deity holds n 
trident in one hand and a cap of skulls in the other.^^ 

(v) The image of Dargd from Deopaiu shows her ais CfliMp. 
The Vi?7]iudfeaTmotta7ct describes Mchi^mordtnl under the name 
of Ca7|(.^ik£ with twenty handsj bolding different wcapoiis. But 
the present sculpture from Deopanl has only four hands, bolding 
a triiala in her upper right and a mirror in the upper left; the 
lower Ones are in varaddr On either side of the deity stands a 
female with joined hands, and above them are the images of 
Ga:^ia and Kditikega riding on a peacock.™ 

(vi) Figures of Fnrtnti occur on many temple walls. A 
fine specimen is found at Gauhati with a sword in her right hand 
and a mirror in the left.^^ Near Dibrugarh some figures of the 
deity were noticed from the temple tuins.^ 


m R M- Nath, Ibid., Vnip pp. m, 

193. Nath, JbitL pp. 35-37. 
m. ARAJSL, 1923-24, pp. 80-31. 

200. Nfltb, JARJS., Vm; pp. 139-34’ Bloch, AJLA£±, 1905; mk^hit, Ihid^ 
iaZ3-24p pp. 

20L 1920-21, 

202. Dfdtan, XXTV, p. 22. 
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(vii) ImBgm of Durgd are found from other places. 01 the 
jfodt-'Cut hnages from one is thot of One basalt 

image of the deity from the remarns at Hills is a fine 

specimen of Assam’s carvings.^ 

(viii) Tvro figures of the deity were noticed^ one in her terri¬ 
ble aspect from the Seesee river remainSp and another in south 
Kamarupa, about 30 miles to die south-west of GauhatL^ Similar 
sculptures were noticed from the Singri templej™ mins at 
CharduSr ™ and at Te^ur where she is seated in her conventional 
style.^ 

Images of MoM^Lakpnj and Lcfc^rmf: These icons are found 
either independently or as consorts of Vi?na* They also appear 
on some of the sculptured srpeeinien$. According to the tescts. the 
conceived os a girl of thirteen^ is known as Maha-Lafc^iJ;^ 
of her eight forms, that of only Gaja-Lakstni has so far been noticed 
in Assam. 

(i) In a niche of the stone stab from Te^ur a beautiful 
carving conta inin g '*the well-known group of KamAtatmikd or 
Gcjo^Lflfc^l" was found, “in which the two elephants pour water 
over the head of a goddess from vases held in their trunks/^® 

(ii) On a stone panel near Mathorbari was noticed a figure 
of McM-Lakfmf In the centre with two elephants on either side, 
pouring water from the pitchers held In their trunks,^* In the 
GauhSti Museum there is another specimen of the deity. 

(iii) We have stated that cx^cuis in most icons and 

sculptures as a consort of Vi^u. The texts state that she should 
be represented as seated upon podTn^isaiia^ bolding lotus in bar 
hands and with a lotus garland; on either side should be an 
elephant pouring water on her head from pitchers, presented by 
her attendants^ She should wear all ornaments and carry in her 
right hand a lotus and a vilbci fruit in her left According to some 


a03. ARA^±, 1S23-24, pp. SO-Bl, 
aw. S. Kfllafcl, IJJ.Q., VT, pp, 3^7^12, 

m, JASJB., xxrv, pp, sf, 

aoe. S. Katofci, JAMS.. IV, pp. 03f. 
20f7. JASM^ IV. pp* isfif . 
m. AJLASJ^ 1524-25, pp, Wi. 

209- Bmo, h n. pp. 332f. 

210. AMASJ^ 1034-aSp pp. &4f, 
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texts> she should have four hands, if worshipped separately.^ The 
description almost tallies with the representation of the deity in 
Assam^ A panel from Mathorbari shows a seated figure of 

(iv) Another figure of die deity* attended hy two females 
was discovered from the Charduir niins.^* 

Saro^i^atl: She appears as a consort of both Brafcnid and 
in Assam she U found sculptured along with the latter 
deity and on rare occasions independently. The texts state that 
she shotild have four bands and be seated on a pad-Tfi^sana^ in 
one of her right hands she should bold an and the other 

right ^rould be in vyafchrydnc mudrd; in her left hand she should 
hold a book and a white padmu. She should wear a jat^mukuptM 
saered thread and a number of omamentSH According to other 
texts, she should stand on a pndtiui, holding and vrnd 

in samabhanga pose; still others make her carry 
alc^mcX^ and pustaka.^^ 

The specimens from Assam include the following t (i) A 
crude figure of the deity was noticed from the ruins of the Copper 
temple at Sadiya*^* like that of Chard 

(ii) Another figure in her tHbfvailgtt pose was discovered from 
Sivasagar* wearing a hnra^ anklets and girdles. This 

is one of the most beautifully executed sculptures of Assam. 

(ni) On a niche of the stone slab from Te^pur, an image of 
the deity with a vtnd in her hands was found,^^* 

(iv) Three sets of the images of the deity along with those 
of Vis^u and Lakml were discovered on a stone lintel from 
Bu^lugosaithan 

JagtiddMtTi (earth goddess): In the texts BhUmi appears as 
a mnsort of She should be represent^ as wearing a 

and various garments and ornaments. According 


^12. n, pp. 3I2f. 

213. VI, pp. ^4-37* 

214- WesimaGott, pp, ISfif. 
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to one text, she ^ould have two hands^ each carrying a padma 
or nUotpala flower and be shown either standing or seated on a 
lotus; while another reisresents her as wearing a sacred thread, 
with four hands, carrying a ri^tiiapdim^ insypdtra^ au^dhipdtrcr and 
a padmAj seated upon an elephant.^ Only one sculpture of the 
deity was found from Vasundharlth^ (Nowgong), The image is 
mutilated and has four hands, one of which is probably in varadd 
and another holding a padma. The deity is standing upon a figure 
which appears to be an anutialj standing upon another,®^^ 

MuTuisa: The snake goddess, Man<isd b iconographically 
represented as a beautiful femalef with golden coloiir, a canopy of 
serpenbhood over her head and a number ef snakes coiled round 
her body along with her vuhflTtii, a snake-^ Two specimens of the 
deity have so far been found. t 

(i) The bronM itnage of Manasa has on her lap a child. The 

pair is taken hy some as representing Yaiodd and ™ The 

sculpture is ascribed to the I2th-13th crentury A^D. The deity has 
two hands, seated on a lalitosana. The right hand is holding a 
fruit in i;arada and in the left she is holding her child- There is 
a serpent hood over her head and a snake is coiling round her 
right arm. A small indistinct figure Is seen below on the back of 
the deity. On the basis of the texts, the sculpture may be taken 
as that of MandnSa mdi her child 

(ii) Another interesting specimen is found at ^ilgha( in 
Nowgong, where the deity is sculptured on an elephant 

A number of snakes are seen covering her body and 
forming a canopy over her head- 

Ganpa snd Yamtind ■ These two deities are associated with 
the In the opinion of Smithp "'they were tree spirits 

like the Yak^B at Bhnrhut and only became river deities later.**®®® 
They constitute one of the motifs of the Gupta art, as in ancient 
Assam. The following specimens are important 

220. Hao, I, n, pp, 37Yf, 

22L JAJIJ^., V, pp. I4f: p. 33. 

222, Bhattasali, Icotiograph^f of the BuAdhlti ojid Hifuiii Soulpiarc^^ pp, 313 - 
227* 

221 Pnjt, and TnSns, p/ the Seventh Qri^td Con/.^ 1933, 77Sf, 
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(L) The finest representation of both is found on the door 
Jamb from Dah Parvatia. “In the lower part of each of the jambs 
is the figure of a female deity whose divine nature is indicated 
by the halo behind her head, Elach of the goddesses stands with 
a garland in her hands in an elegant posture and these two figures 
appear to represent Ganga and YaTnundj so common in door Jamba 
of ancient Gupta and medieval temples*'*^ 

(ii) An independent image of Canpd occurs on a black piece 
of stone from Nabhanga (Kenduguri) 

(g) Icons of o(lter minor deities: Gamm : Though mainly 
found associated with the Leons of Durgd^ Ga^ia appears as an 
independent deity in a number of temples and as images from 
various parts of Assam in his different pose^.^ A son of he 
is a^mrshipped by people of all sects^ He may be depicted on the 
doorway of every temple and seated either on a a 

mouse or a lion or slunding, with tw'o or three eyes and four, six> 
eight, ten or sixteen hanik, wearing a snake as sacred-thread. He 

varieties like Beta GiP^p^ti, Taru'no, RhukUif Vfra^ ^hJcNi 
etc., with different representations,®^ The following specimens are 
important. 

(i) An early image of the deity^ ascribed to the 8th-9th cen¬ 
tury A.D* was discovered from P^du^ The image is of sandstone 
and of a stkdTiaha variety, with four hands and wearing a jata-^ 
mukitta; the right back hand is holding a pcriau and the left 
back A padmaP^ Of the five rock-cut images from the same place, 
four represent Conesa. 

(ii) In Vasundhari vrere noticed two rock-cut images of the 
deity^ seated on a mouse; one image is holding in his right hand a 
necklace of beads and the end of the trunk is resting on the palm 
of the left hand. The other is wearing a vammnla and both are 
wearing sacred threads of snakes ™ 

(iii) An image of the deity was found carved on a boulder 
in Nowgong to the east of Bhoiparvat in the main range of the 


227. 1924-2S. pp. 94f. 

2^ ft. M. Nath, Vm. pp. 35-37. 
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Mikir HUIs. He Ls seated on a mousct holding in his four hands 
a fan, padma, godd and and sweets.^ 

(iv) The rock-cut image of the deity from Tezpur is 3 ft 
in hei ght, to the top of the trefoil arch, holding sweets, Sowers or 
sprouts and pdsa in three hands, the fourth one being in varadd, 
The other remains in the area point to the dth-lQth century A>D^ 
as the prohable date of the sculpture.^ 

The figure of the deity depicted in a niche from the 
ruins at VasundharT is interesting. On the top there is a HrtimufcJic 
-with a necklace of pearls coming out of its mouth. The deity is 
wearing a iota and lotus buds in the ears, and holds in his hands 
a blue lotus, pamiu, rosary and eatables, swallowing the last -with 
his tr unk . The mouse is depicted below,^ 

(vi) Many rock-cut images are noticed on the bank of <he 
river Brahmaputra. Dik^hit ascribes the rock-cut figure at the 
landing ghat near Tezpur to the 9th-lflth century AJ>.™ 

(vii) Another figure of a squatting Gmiesa appears on a stone 
from Numaligarh.^n 

(viii) Other specimens from varioxis places are from the door 
jamb of Dah ParvaGa;™ a seated figure from the remains of the 
Seesee river, carved in high relief;^ rock-cut images from 
Umananda and UrvasS;^ a seated Ganesa from Chlrduar;™ b 
miniature type of the deity from the niche of a door bntet from 
Te^ur;^ from a panel in Mathorbari; on a -window lintel from 
MahfimSyathan; a seated figure from a door lintel in Tetelipukhuti; 
similar figures are found on stone friezes from Kawaimari, Yogljan 
and Gachtal.^ 

(fat) A dancing rock-cut image of the deity with four hands 
occur in the Kamakhya Hills; he is seated on a rat.^ 

233. /bid., Vm, pp. B5f. 

234. K. Dlkshlt, 4JL4.5J., 1922-29, pp. 45-4S, 
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(x) Some panels from Akisigangi show the images of 
dwarfed Corteioj seated and dancing,^ 

Kdrtike{/a: Another son of known also as Skcmdn^ his 
birth story is given in the EQbklta7|i.da of the fEdmoyo^ and the 
Vann patvan of the Mdknbhsmtci, He is scidptiured as seated or 
standing, with or without SaktL When seated on a padma or a 
peaeockj he should have two hands; if standing, four; and if seated 
on a peacock, he may have she, eight or twelve hands, holding his 
usual weapons.2« Jn Assam he is usually sculptured with Durgi 
and sometimes independently; hut the specimens are very few* 

(1) In Sadiyg was found an image of the deity^ riding on his 
•may^ra and holding in his hands a staff and a bow. 

(ii) In an image of from Deopinl, the deity occurs 

riding on his udhaTta with 

fndra ; In Hindu mythology, the deity is a guardian of the 
eastern quarter*^ Iconographically he is to be depicted with two 
eyes^ two hands, wearing a tttulcuta^ Mra, fceyura and 

other omaments. He should carry in his right hand a sakii and 
in the left an anknia; he may be represented standing or seated 
on a stmh^na or seated upon an elephant He should have 
/nd™nT as his consort and accompanied by two female p^andJiortMis. 
Some texts prescribe for him a third eye and three hands carrying 
a nnofpaln and padinaJ^^ The following icons of the deity 

are important: 

(i) The Image of the deity from near the ChatreJeam temple 
(Gauhiti) is one of the finest representations. He is standiiig on 
a pedestal with the figure of an elephant below, and on either 
side of the animal there are cammed lotus buds In three rows. He 
b wearing Iccnfcfl^s, fcetiFUTas, sacred thread, etc. A canopy 

of five hcK>ds of a snake is shown over his head; above the canopy 
is a HftiTRufcha and below it are two flying vidyddharas^ one on 
each side. On either side of the deity there are attendants—a 
female on the right and a male on the leftn The male b holding 
a fcflmffiradfllu and fciiia and wearing a jutd. The only difference 


24S, 1S36-37, pp. Mf, 

24S. See Eeo. U. tl. p. 415, 
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from the text is that his hands are Rowing vatadd and ahhaya. 
The scidpture is a good example of early Assamese art, and is 
peculiar in the sense that Indra is not associated with a canopy of 
serpent hoods. The elephant, his vahanOp makes it possible to 
identify the deity with hdr^ and "it is possible that an attempt 
has been made to identify Tndra with BalaTfirrm, the elder brother 
of who is always represented with such snake hoods. In 

fact, the appellation Upendra given to V4^u indicates Indra as an 
elder brother of and is thus identihabk with the 

cider brother of 

(u) The rock-cut Image of the deity from P^du has two 
hands showing ^umubh^nga- there are two female attendants, one 
on each side, and his Mftattfl, the elephant, is carved below. The 
right hand is holding a uajra and the left, a pddma.^ 

« 

A§ni: He is the guardian of the south-east The texts 
represent him with two heads, seven hands, ihree legs and four 
horns. He is sometimes identified with Hiidra or having 

four hands and three eyes, vrearing a japi and seated upon a ram- 
The front two hands should be in uarads and abJbn/a, while the 
back right should hold a and the hack left, a iakfi; if 

sculptured with two hands, one should carry sruk and the other 
salcti. According to other texts, he should wear a sacred thread 
and should carry uksfimdld and fcamatidalu, and, If with four hands, 
he should carry dames of fire and trisfLia in his right hands and 
ak^m^id in one of his left, the other left embracing his consort 
SvaM. In this aspect he should have four tusks, and his chariot 
should be drawn by four parrots, the driver being Veyu. There 
are other details in other textSK™ 

Only one image of the deity is preserved in the Museum at 
GauhStJ- He Is standing with a long beard, holdiTig a Ibaina^^dctZu 
and tridirn^ in his two hands, wearing a sacred thread and a 
small garment, kauptna. The sculpture does not correspond to the 
details in the texts. 

Kuuerfl * He is the lord of the north. Iconograpbically he 
should be repress ted as wearing a karEfrida-niufcufai hdra and 
kuijdalcs, having two or four hands; if two, the hands should 

250. See a Katokl, JJLRJS^ DC, pp. 88^9(2. 
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be in varada and abhsya^ or the left one may hold a gads.; if four, 
he should embrace his tivo coTvsorts by two of his hands and the 
other two should carry a gadd and iakti. He may he seated on a 
pcdmdsaTui^ or driving a chariotp or Seated on the shoulder of a 
man, having as his vchdno either an elephant or a ram.™ An 
image of the deity in the Gauhati Museum depicts him as having 
a pot belly and carrying s vessel m his band. 

VidpadhoraSj Kinnanij and Dvdrapdia$ - In almost every 
work of sculpture, Vtd|/ddkaras and Ktnnaros appear as attendants 
of other main deities. The itfdnasdra describes the Gandharvas 
and the Vidydd/iaras In their Bying position^ depicted standingp 
playing on instruments or dancing. Both the Gatidharvas and the 
Kmnnras find mention as early as the Vedoa. According to the 
Vij^iu PurOTta they are to be depicted as attendants of Braknia^ 
Vi^u, p$iva and Indra^ hovering in the sky with their wings. They 
axe shown also in the Buddhist and Jain shriaes*^ 

Vidyffd/mras are found depicted on various sculptures from 
difierent places. There is the carving of a hovering VidyddJiara 
On a atone image of Vt^u (Go^juri) with a scarf held in h^urlg 
in the ethereal region^ indicated by a circle with mdented edges 
as in the P^la representations.^ On the top of the image of 
Vdsudem from Taravasa, there are two flying Vidyadharas with 
flutes in the hands of each and just below them are two GandharoaSj 
the right one with wings and playing on a flute and the left one 
dancing.™ Two flying Vidyddkaras are depicted on the top of the 
images of Bmhmc and iitdm from Gauhati.^^ A stone slab from 
Deopani shows the figure of a Vid^f&dharat holding a scarf or a 
necklace in both hands and hovering in the sky.^ Flying Vidyd- 
are also noticed from the ruins at Badfl^ihgap hlildxati and 
Matborban™ and several figxires of CondJmruoa and Kinnaros 
appear as ornamentations on the door jambs of Dah-Parvalia,^ 

BSa. md 

254^ See H. S. F^ncainukbi, 'GandharvoM and KitiTtoTidJ IndTafi JeOrtO* 
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Singri temple,Karoakliya,*^ Charduar^sa and other places, A 
Kinwiri from Gauhati U seen with a bow in her hand, and, 
though the figure is mutilated, the sculpture shows elegant 
execution. 

The du^ntpolfls aie found depicted on temple walk iiom 
various mins. Some figures are seen in a Vi^u temple at North 
Gauhati. A figure of a dvuraydlitcd occurs in a V^n temple from 
Sivasagar. Another figure of tlie dvar<ipdlikd, now in the Gauhati 
Museum, is depicted in her tribhanga^ weeing dreular 
necklacesj a girdle and a garment with folds. Some door jamha 
from DeopanI show female door keepers with coronets on their 
heads and huge perforated pa The duar^ipalaa from 

the ruins of Akasiganga show them holding and pdas; others 
are seen holding a and are shown either with two 

or four handSi^ The ruins at Mahadeocal and Budhagos^than 
show them with bows and arrows.^s^ More or less similar figures 
are found from the ruins of Cangchaukip Amtal, Moudahga, 
Mathorbari and other places.^^ 

6. Fainting i 

The art of painting in India goes back to remote antiquity 
Both the Brahmaifical and Buddhist literature refer to painting and 
painted halls .™ The details are given in Vatsayana's Kainnsutrct, 
which mentions six principles: tupabheda.^ pramanam^ bhnuo, 
l^i^anyayojaTWTh^ sadjigam and vaTnikahka^a. The same reference 
is made by Yasodharak commentary on the KaniUiS^ra and tho 
^iiparatTta ($4) of Sri Kumara.. 

When the art ol painting was practised in Assam is hard to 
guess. The epigraphs tnake only vague references to pictures. 
The Nowgong grant fv. 14) mentions that the palaces in the city 
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and rooms ornamented with tealistiD pictures. An incidental 
reference to picttnres is found in the T^pur grant of Vanamala 
(v. 24). An earlier reference is made by the Nidhanpitr grant of 
the Tth century A.D.^ which refers to portraits hung on the walls 
of the royal palace of Bbaskaravarman. A specimen of painting Is 
also found in the Gu^uchi plates of the king Indrapalai^ 

The archaeological ruins, however, do not give us any definite 
information on the subject. This is probably because of the fact 
that not a single structure is fotmd in its original eonditiom Litera¬ 
ture no doubt makes a number of references to paintings on both 
paper and cloth The earUesi mention is made by Bana^ who 
refers to painted doth with patterns of jasmine flowers fjaiT- 
pattikah ); “drinking vesselst embossed by dcilful artasts'^j “carved 
boyiCS of panels for painting with brushes and gourds^\ and “gold 
painted bamboo cages/'^° The nature of the painting is uncertain. 
Portrait painting is found in the border painting of some old 
Assamese manuscripts before and after the 14th century A.D. 
Harivara Vipra (14th century A.D.) for instance in his "Babni- 
refers to painting on walls. For painting the 
illustrations of the Assamese manuscript, ffcstiuidyartMua^ two 
expert painters were employed. Similar specimens are found in 
some manuscripfs of tile pre-Ahom and Ahom periodt particularly 
in Gttagoniitda^ I^aua-fCtt&iro yuddha^ Elidgavat tiPurd^^ and in the 
Darraflgrajc The art received perfection during the 

Ahom rule; some manuscnpts and chronides depict scenes from 
the Ahom court life. $aAkaradeva himsdf painted scenes mainly 
of heavenly figures, on papers and cloths for drainatlc performances 
(Cthna Tstra). In fact* the art of painting reached a stage of 
perfection during the Vaisnava reformation. But, the absence of 
any good evidence of painting from the earlier period prevents us 
from assessing the achievement of the ancient Assamese painters 
as we may do in the case of architecture, sculpture and icons. It 
is, however, likely that the painters did not fall short of the artists 
in other allied subjects. The perfecticm that was attained in this 
branch of fine art during the Ahom period, is itself an indication 
of the existence of a long established tradition and its early culture. 


269. pp. 130-45. 

270. (Gawall), 2l2f. 

211. Dct. Cat of AMtamvte MnniucHpUr, XVTC-XVTir. 
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7. Conclimoii i 

The above description of the fine arts of Assam gives one 
a good impresdon that the masons, sculptors and painters of the 
period under our review had a reputation to thdr credit The 
remains as a whole are by no means smaU. Close parallels have 
been noticed between Assamese art and those from P^t^putra 
and Banaras schools of the Gupta Age, ^d those of BihaTr OrissaK 
Central and Southern India (Chalukyan), Ceylon and even of 
distant places like Java,®^ This can be substantiated by a brie! 
reference to certain important specimens from Assam, 

We have already noticed that the figures of Ganpd and Yarnund 
on the door jambs, with other decorative designs from Dah Par- 
vatia^ attributed to the iifth-shcth century A.D,, are the best of 
all known sculpture? from andent Assam; door frames of similar 
designs have also been discovered from North Bengal.^ But the 
carvings are characteristic of the style of the early Gupta schools 
of sculptures* The lintel appears to be larger in than the door 
frame as in the Gupta temples at Bhumarat Nachnakulharu and 
Deogarh. The chaiiya window patterns on the jambs show dose 
resemblance to those of the Gupta temples s>f the same places. 
As Banerji points out ^*the sculptors" sense of proportion^ the 
beautiful symmetry of the figures and ornamental devices and the 
excellence of executiou tend to prove that this door lintel belongs 
to the same period as the great schools of sculpture which existed 
at Pataliputra and Banaras in the fifth and sixth centuries.*^* The 
beautifully decorated door jambs from the EamunJ HiUs, attri¬ 
buted to the 9th-10th century A.D. also are of a type not found 
elsewhere in Assam 

One stone fragment from the Kamnkhya temple is a beauti¬ 
fully canned frieze in which the upper band represents a series 
of garlands and the lower, scroll work, in which some beautifully 
executed representation of animals^ such as a buffalo, a deerp a 
lion and a tiger are noticed; the quality of the sculpture is imsur*' 
passed in Assam.^® Some rockH^ut Images and friezes from the 
western gateway of the temple reveal exceptional sculptural skiH- 

27a AJUiJSJ.. iaM-37. pp. 54f. 

273. K R Dfckshit, AM A£J., 19^24. pp. 11&.120; Ibid, 1929-30, p®. 45^ 
274 AJiAJBJ,, 1324-25, pp. 94f, 

275. Hikidiit, ie2S-29, p. 44, 

279. Jby., 1923-24 pp. 09-fll. 
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The carving of the Venu Gopala for csiample, ifecalls the decora¬ 
tive details of Gupta and Pallava art.^^ Flowers^ creepers, animals 
birds and serpent designs occurring on one of the door jambs from 
Gachtal in Nowgang, are beautlfuliy executed m a style recalling 
the Paia school of Art, Other important motifs are vases Banked 
by lions and foliage flanked by elephants, which strongly suggest 
later Gupta influence. Elegantly sculptured blocks of stone from 
the ruins at Deopini also recall late Gupta art One ceiling 
slab from Deopdnl contains the figures of a VidyddJmTO within 
the seed ve^l of a padma, showing dose resemblance to Gupta 
and Pala sculptures. While the facial expression of the figure is 
local, the decorative and anatomical details of the sculpture recall 
late Gupta and P^a style,^ 

The outlines of the plinth mouldings from the ruins at Te^ur 
shew that the medieval architects of Assam employed the same 
motifs and figures as tho$e In other pads of Norlhem India; the 
ornamentation of the pHnth mouldings bears marked similarity io 
the same designs from Orissa,^® Temples of the sikhcra type from 
the Kamakhya Hills show designs^ found in some temples in 
Orissa,^ 

One beautifully carved stone slab from Tespur* with the 
pattern of chatti/a windows, bears similnrity in design to tho^ from 
Central India, especially from the RewS state and Khajuraho.^ 
The lower part of the sanctum of the shrine at Kamakhyl^ which 
is still in good preservation, consists of sunken paneb alternately 
with pilasters, and below them, the plinth mouldings of an older 
temple of the same design as that discovered in Te^ur. The 
designs are like those of the dados of Khajuraho or the Central 
Indian type,® 

One of the shafts of pillars from Te^pur shows marked slmi^ 
laxity -with the Chalukyan columns. The shaft is decorated beauti-^ 
fully with a band at the upper end and over it the shaft Is rouml 
and appears to be lathe-turned like the upper parts of the Western 


2TI. R&niBchajidraii, l{33€r-37r pp. S4f. 

27a 1936-37p pp. £41. 

2?a Ihid^ 1^24-25. pp. SOf. 

2ao. JbiA, 192:^-21, pp. 80-^= 

2SL Ibid., 1924-25. pp. 90tf- 

232L Ibid. pp. 10€f. 
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Ch^ukyan columns,^ Beautifully sculptured stone blocks frotn 
Akifflganga show designs resembling the Chdlukyan st>’Ie.^ Stone 
pieces from Gosaijuri showing i/ovaftifed and other designsj recall 
in shape and sculptures the art of South India, and even of 
Ceylon.as 

These are some of the best spedmens of carvings and fine arts 
from Assam, showing similarities with those from contemporary 
India. But the mteipretation of the fine arts of Assam, as of other 
parts of India, is rather a diMcult This is specially so when 

we are to pass our opinion on a heap of scattered ruins. The mean¬ 
ing of any work of art lies not in our taste but in its true under¬ 
standing.®* For a critical eBtimate, the interpreter should not 
only “be fuUy alive to the situation into which he is placed in 
space and tune — 'but that whde seeing, he should contemplate — 
Ha\'ing participated in the urge, in the couipubion that has brought 
forth — art and stepping aside into the mental sphere of one's 
knowledge and awareness, it will be possible to study Indian art 
as that living form of the Indian mind, which utters what words 
cannot commumcate in a ccmsisteiit language of its own”.®^ Though 
the heaps of ruins of our period do not help as much in rightly 
assessing the aesthetic achievement of the Assamese artists, it Is 
evident that the fine arts of Assam tended to be closer to the 
art of the Guptas and those of the schools of Bihar and Orissa 
rather than to the contemporary Pala sdiool of Bengal.®® This 
was mainly because Assam’s cultural relations have been intimate 
with Bihar and Orissa. 

ITiough the fine arts of Assam were fundamentally based on 
the Indian traditional system, generally following the lines laid 
down in the ailpoidstras, on most occasions we find that Assamese 
art exhibits marked peculiarities.^® This, however, does not mean 
that something like a Kfimarupa school of art and architecture was 
developed in our period. The peculiarities and differences be¬ 
tween the Assamese art and those of other parts of India were 


2Ba. rbid., 1924-25, pp, 90f. 

284. Ibid., lSSe-37, pp. 54f, 

285. ibid. 

286. See A. K, CewiieTaswaiiiy. C.ll., XLVnT pp. 143^49 

287. Krsnirlsefa, CJt., 1033. pp, 81-65. 

288. Dikshit, AJi.A.SJ„ 1027-28, pp. 112-113, 

288. S. Kslflki, JAA-S., Vm, pp. 38-43. 
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mainly due to the non-Aryan influence in As^sanip which \vbs more 
effective than other parts of India. This influence is seen not only 
in the ruins from places like pimapur and Sadiyap the centres of 
Tibeto-Bunnan culUnre* but also in Kowgong and DeopEnlf to which 
wne have made some references in the descriptioti of the ruins. 
An outstanding example of this influence of the non-Aryans on 
the Brahmamcal or the Aryan art is the Deopiiu Vi^u image of 
the 9th century This is definitely proved by the Mongo¬ 

lian expression of the face and the treatment of the lower lip and is 
cotiflnned by the fact that the flnd^spot of the icon lies close to 
pimapur and Kasom^j the centres of the Tibeto-Buxinan cul¬ 
ture. In fact, this non-Aryan influence was felt in every part of 
India to a greater or smaller degree^ and each school of art deve* 
loped some local characteristics as in Assam. Kramrisch rightly 
r^^narks that like plasticity and naturalism, dynamic characteris* 
ticsj influenced by various racial factorsi determined the art history 
of India as a whole.^^ Similar changes took place in Bengal^ 
South India and other placcSj as in Assam, where the foundation 
of culture mainly laid by the Austric^ Alpine and Tibeto- 
Burman elements. 

The peculiarities and changeSj therefore, in Assam were not 
only due to the influence of the T^trik system. These were deve¬ 
loped long before the introduction of that system. We can^ there^ 
fore, hardly support the conclusion arrived at by B. K, Barua that 
from the 12th century A.U* ‘Tor the first time we find the rebirth 
of the provincial or national art language arising out of the tra¬ 
ditional Indian and indigenous local conceptions^’.^ Because^ as 
we have stated^ the changes in the art history of were not 

merely introduced by the Tantrik influence, and moreoveTj the 
origin of the sysiemt as we have shown elsewhere^ goes back to the 
pballic fertility cult of the Austric and other non-Aryan elements. 
There were peculiarities in the domain of fine arts as in other 
aspects of Assam’s culture before the 12th century A.D*, and 
these forces remained operating also after the close of that cen¬ 
tury. At no period in the art history of As$am^ in fact^ was a 
purely national art evolved. We are to judge Assmn^s art there¬ 
fore, from the standpoint of the achievement of the Indian artists, 


290. iTJ., KVin, pp. 

391. ittdriin Sculptur#, pp* 127f. 

£93. Culrurni of Awm, I, p. 
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with whom, at all periods those of Assam had affinity, and whose 
iroaginative ecmtemplatiCKti produced works of art, which were at 
once realistic and idealised, spiritual and mystic, symbolic and 
tpanscendentah^*^ and which raised rhythmic waves in a sculp¬ 
tured scene or an image, reminiscent of the rhythms cxf music. 

The review of Assam^s monuments with which we dose 
this work, would, it b believed, promote further researdi into this 
ever important subject, which would throw more light on a few 
dark chapters on other allied cultural aspects and as yet uninvesti¬ 
gated fields of historical studies of this State. Nevertheless, the pic¬ 
ture of the past and forgotten people of the land that we have been 
able to draw here, will no doubt give one an impression of their 
remarkable achievement in the scheme of cultural evolution, which 
has become oiir own, vitalising and enriching Indian life and con¬ 
ditions as a whole. ■ 


2^1^ HavoUj liuitan Sctdpftcrff and Faintbp, lOf, 41« 
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APPENDIX 1 


TABLE 1 


Specimens of Dialects showUig Khasi^Moit-Khtiier affinity 


RiiBliah 

tChAct 

Mon 

Mu^^ri 

Sontall 

Mo 

One 

W«i, She 

Mwqj 

Mlat. Mit 

Mit 


Eye 

Ka-Klimat 

Mot 

Med 

Me. Mat 

Met 

I 

Ngi 

Aw'fii 

Ingn Allag 

tng 

Ing^ Alng 

Man 

TJhrlw 

Karu 

Hon 

H^p Hidil 

HOj Haro 

Sun 

Ka-aagi 

^Tangway 

Si&gi 

Sin 

SingJ 



TABLE 2 




Specimens of Dialects of tlie Narth-Assam Branch 


Pngliah 

Aka 

DelaU 

md 

Ab«r 

Mislimi 

One 

A 

Akin 

Aka 

Ako 

EkMng 

Eye 

m 

NyOk 

Amifc 

Amlng 

Ma4om 

I 

Kgnap Kyap 

Na 

Ngo 

iTga 

Kgo 

Hi 

Mian 

Nuna 

Bang! 

Ami 

Anjel 

Namer 

Male^ Mnwa 

Sim 

JQ 

Dani 

Danyi 

Are^ 

King. 

Rlng>-nging 



TABLE 2 




Specimens of Dialects of the Naga Group 



Angami 

5cma 

Rengma 

Uiota 

Ching 

One 

Po 

LoB 

Mc p Kaimno Ekhi 

Clli 

Eye 

MliDp Mhi. 

Angnjd 

Ayehte, 

Oiuhyck 

Nyuk 

Mhu 


Nghc 



I 

A 

Ngi 

Ala, Ale 

Ap AI, 

Akha 

Ungl, Ngo 

Man 


-Hm!, m 

Tame 

Kyo 

Wyet 

Sun 

Tinakip 

AtskiJdbe 

lyelcBp 

Eng 

Diana 




Heki 




H. $5 
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TABLE 4 


Speclratens of EHalects of the N^^-Bodo-Kuki Sub-Groups 




KadiB 

KhoJrao 

Tangkul 

MAiing 

One 


KSt 

Khat 

Kliatka 

Khat 

Ey& 

Amek 

Mimik 

MiV 

mk 

MIt 

I 


Anui 

tfiil 

1 


Man 

Arlc^ 

Miri^ 

Mi, 

Mayimo 

Nap&w^ 




ChApImi 


Thami 

Sim 

Anil 

Tingnai 

Tamik 

CMtoik 

Mumit 


TABLE 5 

SpecimeDS of Dialects of the Kuki-Lusfaai-Meithei-Chm Groups 


EngliJi 

Meathei 

T^iado 

Luah^ 

Hma^kul 

Rachin 


Ama 

Khat 

Pfikliat 

Eokat 

Ngaimi 






Ai, Aiml 

Eye 

Mlt 

Kamit 

Wt 

Amit 

m 

I 

M 

Keima 

Keim^ 

GcidSl 

Njgfli 


m, Nipa 

BAlp Pasal 

Mipa 

Mirim 

Wo, T■aahi^ 

Sun 

Numit 

Ki, N!sa 

N! 

Mjisi^ Klsa 

Jw 



TABLE i 




Speciin«iis of Dialoeis of the Bodo Group 


Englicl^ 

Gam 

Mech 

Liliii^ 

K«ib 

Pfain and 






HiH Kac^mii 

One 

Sa 

SMsa^ 

Kichi 

Gasakf 

Sep Sul 



TUtam* 


Goisii 

MAahl 

Eye 

MlfcroQ 

MogaS 

Mu 

Muknia^ 

Megan, Mil 

1 

Aio^ 

Ajng 


Angfl, An 

A^, Ang 


Miinde 


Libing 

AifXfi.ft ij 

MimshuJ^ 





Blardk 

Ehuba^ 

Sun 

Sol 


Sila 

Sfil 

Sin^ gham 
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Genealogy 



Fromj Chronwlea 

Ifljcripttoni: 

FOi^od of rei^ 



(approximate) 


1. BHAUMA—VAAMAir FAHn.Y 



X. bhaumas 

(About twehe rulers ruled before 



(Naraka^ 

the founder of the Vazman line) 

AJ>. 

100- 355 

Bbagadatta, 

Pa$yaratmaji 


355^ 3S0 

etc. with 

i 



about twenty- 

SaEnudravarman= (Queen—Dattivafi) * * 


3®o- m 

five rulers) 

I 

Belavarman (l):^(R3tnavaili} 

! 

KaJyio^^^^!'uxan= (Gandharvava^) , * 


4C&* 42 a 



4^ 440 

w 

1 

GanapfttivfflTnan= 

Mahendnivarlntll= (SiiWaEA) 


440- 450 



450- 4S5 


1 

N^yanavanuan^ (DevavatT) 

1 


4£5- 510 


1 

Bbild\rannan= 


510- 555 


1 

Chandramukhavaiman^ (Bhogavali) 

SthiiavarinaA= (Naynaiukrf) 

1 

Susthita vsrmBn= (^yansfijdevl) «« 

1 


£55- £65 



565- 5S5 



565- 593 


1 1 
(a) Suprati^lhitavaniiaii (b) BhAskafa., 

{t>— 

593- 594 


vannan * 1 , 

tb)- 

594- 550 


E- THE LINE OF ^ALASTAMBHA 
(probably a cvUaterol bmnch <if tha Vatmons.) 
2, Family of SMastambba .» 


madhava 

(with nbout 
twenty-one 
rulera) 


Vijaym or Vi Bfr iiKajgtn m hha 

P^aka 




Ktimara 

I 

VBjrBdevi ^ 

f 

grl Har^ or Harfadeva 

I 

Balavintnaii (II) ^, 

XX (Abcmt twa tinkmrnii suceei^ori) 


^ 675 


m- T2S 


7ffiS- 71S0 

7»- 76S 
7^ 7W 
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From; Chnmicin Frcoiu fnscriiatioiu Period ef ni^ 

I (Bppfoxuaate) 

Cskra—Arfitfai ,, did not reign 


(a) Salflmlilw (b) Aratlit=: (JIvadevI) .. <8>— 7M^ SIC 
(Ptalamtha) (Aretha) .. fb)— 810 - 815 


HatjJaniTamum=(^ Ma^al&] 

1 

A m 

B15- 835 

Vemamlla vsimade va 
f 

n r 

S3S- 805 

1 

JayaroalA or Vlrabahu= (Airtb5) 

■- * 

m- m 

Balavarman (HI) 

X X X (Abmjt three unksewn 

-- 

385- 010 

^uccesaot^) 


SlCk Vio 

t^yaessithba (Zlst ruler) 

_, 

970- 090 


a. ■nm pala linb 

(probably a farendi of the fonnor ruling dyti&sty) 


3. Feanily of 

jitAei 

* &rd!imapala= (KuIadeVT) 

1 

99O-1<H0 

(with about 
eight nilera) 

1 

RatnapSla 

1 

1010-1040 


* Purandarapillei^ (Dtirlobha) 

e. did not 


1 

as king. 


Ihdrap&la 

* GopiluT= (Nayaisi) 

H^pa!a=(Ratiii.) 

Dharmaplla 

[ 

1040-1005 


^ ^ 10^-1080 


1080^1085 


1095^1120 


* Jayepala (knowii from gilinpur 
, recanl) 

im-im 


t VAIDYADEVA 

1138-1145 

4. FflinUy df 

Arimatta 

(with about 

H^wrideva w lYaUokyaghhha (pm- ' 
bably related to Valdyadeva) 

1145-1175 

four rulers) 

TTdaVBlrjHM 



1 

Vallabhadeva 

1 

1175-035 


1 

Pr^ti or YisTasundaradevB (ftroba- 
Wy related to VaJlabhadeva) 

1195-1228 
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